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Introduction: 
Conceptual Reflections on Adaptive Reuse" 


Elisa Freschi and Philipp A. Maas 


1 The dialectics of originality and reuse 


The purpose of the present volume is to explore a specific aspect of creativity 
in South Asian systems of knowledge, literature and rituals. Under the head- 
ing "adaptive reuse," it addresses the relationship between innovation and the 
perpetuation of earlier forms and contents of knowledge and aesthetic expres- 
sions within the process of creating new works. This relation, although it has 
rarely been the topic of explicit reflections in South Asian intellectual tra- 
ditions, can be investigated by taking a closer look at the treatment of earlier 
materials by later authors. With this in mind, the chapters of this book 
discuss, for example, the following questions: What is an "original" con- 
tribution of an author? How can instances of adaptive reuse of older textual 
materials be detected?! What are the motives of and purposes for adaptive 
reuse? Why does an author recur to something already available instead of 
inventing something new? What did it mean to be an “author,” to be “orig- 
inal,” or to be "creative" during South Asian cultural history? By dealing 


* Work on this volume has been generously supported by the FWF in the context of pro- 
ject No. V-400 (EF), by the Institute for South Asian, Tibetan and Buddhist Studies of 
the University of Vienna, and by the DFG in the context of the project "Digitale 
kritische Edition des Nyayabhasya." We are grateful to the Deutsche Morgenlándische 
Gesellschaft for accepting the volume in their series. All costs related to the publication 
were covered by the FWF (PUB 403-G24). We would also like to thank Cynthia Peck- 
Kubaczek for her careful copy-editing and Dania Huber for checking the bibliographi- 
cal entries. 

1 The terms "textual" and “text” should be conceived in this introduction in a very broad 
way. In accordance with Hanks, we believe that “text can be taken (heuristically) to 
designate any configuration of signs that is coherently interpretable by some com- 
munity of users" (Hanks 1989: 95, emphasis by Hanks). It thus includes also works of 
visual and performative arts. On the presence of an underlying "text" also in oral 
performances, see Barber 2005. 
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with these and related questions this volume moreover addresses the follow- 
ing two topical complexes: 


— detecting specific patterns and practices of adaptive reuse in South Asian 
cultural history, and 

— reframing concepts such as "originality" and “authorship” in South Asia 
by means of a closer investigation of instances of adaptive reuse. 


2 The background 


When we started to conceptualize the present volume, there had only been a 
few studies on the topic of textual reuse we could build on. 


— Ernst Prets’ database of Nyäya fragments (available here: http://nyaya. 
oeaw.ac.at/cgi-bin/wr/listaut.pl) mainly focused on the retrieval of frag- 
ments rather than the reasons for their reuse. 

— The conference entitled “Transmission and Tradition: The Meaning and 
the Role of Fragments in Indian Philosophy" that was organized by Prets 
and Hiroshi Marui in Matsumoto in 2012 expanded on this first purpose 
of detecting and identifying fragments of mostly lost works by adding the 
evaluation of the formative role of early Indian philosophy as it can be re- 
constructed through such fragments (abstracts and program of the confe- 
rence can be found here: http://nyaya.oeaw.ac.at/cgi-bin/conf/adv.pl). 

— The book edited by Julia Hegewald and Subrata Mitra (Hegewald and 
Mitra 2012b) mainly focused on the political value of the reuse of artistic 
elements. 

— The book edited by Elisa Freschi on the form of quotations and references 
in South Asian sästras (Freschi 2015b) established a basis for the present 
project, insofar as the book deals with the various forms of reusing textual 
materials. 


The present volume builds on the above work by scrutinizing different pur- 
poses of adaptive reuse. The editors had the pleasure to discuss these topics 
in person with the authors of the various chapters in the context of the the- 
matic panel “Adaptive Reuse of Texts, Ideas and Images" at the 32" Deut- 
scher Orientalistentag held in Münster in September 2013.? An expanded and 


2 For the titles and abstracts of the individual contributions to this panel, see http:// 
tinyurl.com/paefcq3. 
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revised version of the presentation of Gianni Pellegrini was published sepa- 
rately in the Journal of Indian Philosophy (Pellegrini 2016). 


3 Some basic conceptual tools 


The concept of reuse comprises four main aspects, viz. (1.) the involvement 
of at least one consciously acting agent, who, (2.) in order to achieve a certain 
purpose, (3.) resumes the usage (4.) of a clearly identifiable object after an 
interruption in its being used. The attribute “adaptive” presupposes that the 
reusing person pursues a specific purpose by adapting something already 
existent to his or her specific needs. The reused object has to be identifiable 
as being reused, because otherwise the adaptation is not an instance of reuse, 
but of recycling (see below, section 5). 

In the fields of city planning and architecture, the theoretical concept of 
“adaptive reuse" has been influential for at least the last thirty years.” With 
"adaptive reuse" scholars in these fields describe a phenomenon that lies at 
the basis of each re-actualization of an architectural element. The concept of 
adaptive reuse is thus as old as architecture itself (see Plevoets and van 
Cleempoel 2013 for a historical survey). In city planning and architecture, 
adaptive reuse applies to the use of a building (often partially reconstructed) 
for a new function that differs from the purpose for which the building was 
originally erected. Adaptive reuse is an alternative to demolition and is em- 
ployed for a wide range of aims, such as saving material resources, prevent- 
ing urban sprawl, or preserving, at least to some degree, the appearance of 
townscapes. Thus, agency, finality and creativity are key elements in adaptive 
reuse. 

An additional important factor in the process of reuse is the interruption 
of a previous use, which leads to questions concerning the many historical, 
religious, philosophical, social and/or political causes that result in the use of 
a certain architectural element or, in our case, of a text or concept being inter- 
rupted. 


3.1 Simple re-use versus different grades of adaptive reuse 

In the context of the present volume we shall differentiate between two ideal 
types of re(-)use, i.e., simple re-use and adaptive reuse. Simple re-use is the 
resumption of the previous use of an item without a strong change of pur- 


3 See the discussion of the history and prehistory of this concept in Plevoets and van 
Cleempoel 2011. 
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pose(s). An item is employed again because it is readily available and can be 
easily used. Usually the re-user does not want the re-used element to be spe- 
cifically recognized as having been re-used. 

To elaborate, simple re-use is the act of “again using” something that had 
been used earlier. Typically, simple re-use implies no change in purpose. 
This is the case when, for example, a pillar from an ancient monument is re- 
used to support an architectural element in a new building. Simple re-use is 
also characterized by the fact that the re-used item is readily available. For 
instance, re-using a pillar from an old building for a new one constitutes a 
case of simple re-use, if the re-use is the easiest and cheapest solution for 
erecting that colonnade. Moreover, in simple re-use, re-used objects are not 
marked as being re-used, because the audience* is not supposed to recognize 
the re-use at all. 

In contrast to simple re-use, adaptive reuse is not merely the repetition of 
a previous use; it implies more than an item just being used again.? In adap- 
tive reuse, the reuser expects his or her audience to recognize the reused ele- 
ments in order to achieve a well-defined purpose, as for example adding pres- 
tige, credibility, etc. to the newly created item. Adaptive reuse may involve a 
more substantial change in the usage. Moreover, it is not motivated (primary- 
ly) by economic reasons. Reusing a pillar from an ancient monument consti- 
tutes a case of adaptive reuse if it is reused, for instance, to show continuity 
with the past, etc. 

However, simple and adaptive re(-)use do not mutually exclude each 
other. In general, different degrees of adaptation characterize individual cases 
of re(-)use. On the side of simple re-use, economic reasons are more relevant, 
whereas on the side of adaptive reuse, changes of purpose (“resemantiza- 
tion"), and authorial expectations concerning the audience's recognition of 
the reuse are more dominant (see Fig. 1). 


simple re-use adaptive reuse 


Figure 1: The spectrum from simple re-use to adaptive reuse: there is no 
sharp line — simple re-use and adaptive reuse blend into each other. 


4 This term will be used throughout this introduction to indicate all possible targets of a 
text, work of art or performance, i.e., readers, listeners, viewers, spectators, etc. 

5 In order to highlight our differentiation of simple re-use from adaptive reuse, we have 
decided to refer to the former concept with the word “re-use” (with a hyphen) and to 
the later, with “reuse” (without a hyphen). 
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The grade of adaptation in any case of adaptive reuse lies to a considerable 
degree in the eye of the beholder, whose ability to determine the adaptation 
may vary over time and in different historically, culturally or socially deter- 
mined contexts. Therefore, a shift in the time, place, context or social posi- 
tion of the audience may lead to varying interpretations of a given instance of 
re(-)use as being more or less adaptive or simple. For instance, Elisa Freschi 
(2015c) discussed unmarked passages within a late Mimamsa text derived 
from previous authoritative sources that a well-informed audience of the time 
would probably have recognized immediately, although contemporary 
readers may fail to do so. Accordingly, what today may seem an instance of 
simple re-use was intended as adaptive in its original context. 


File:SantaMariaSopraMinerva-Pulcin03-SteO153.JPG, detail, (CC BY-SA 3.0) 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=27583 105. 
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Within the visual arts, building stones procured from a monument and 
re-used for the same purpose as before without any implication of their artis- 
tic value may be an extreme case of simple re-use. In contrast, adaptive reuse 
would be materials from a previous monument being reused with the con- 
scious aim of making the audience aware, for instance, of a foreign civiliza- 
tion’s subjugation (such as incorporation of monuments of African origin in 
European monuments during the Colonial period) or of a foreign culture’s 
dissolution into one’s own culture, such as the Minerveo Obelisk [Rome, 
1667], a sculpture by Gian Lorenzo Bernini that combines an ancient Egyp- 
tian obelisk with Christian elements and other symbols, such as an elephant 
from the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (see Fig. 2, above). 

There are many examples of this type of reuse, such as the reuse — and 
consequent resemantization — of an image of the Jina at the Doddappa temple 
in Adargunchi. This temple originally belonged to the Jaina community and 
was later appropriated by Vira Saivas. The new owners did not destroy the 
Jina image, but rather reused it. As Hegewald and Mitra (2012b, pp. 61-64) 
have explained, the Vira Saivas applied horizontal lines and ashes to the Jina 
sculpture as signs of the image’s “conversion” to Saivism. The adaptive reuse 
thus presumably communicated to the audience that Vira Saivism had be- 
come the new dominant religion (see Fig. 3). 


Figure 3: A statue of a Tirthankara adaptively reused as a Saiva image. 
Source: Plate 3.5 in Hegewald and Mitra 2012b, with kind permission of Julia 
Hegewald. 
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In the case of textual reuse, adaptive reuse highlights the fact that the textual 
material has been reused. Its reuse emphasizes the text and its connotations. 
For example, it possibly adds prestige to the newly created text or situates 
that text within a continuous and illustrious tradition. In this way, the reused 
text mediates the new text to its audience. At the same time an explicitly 
marked quotation also highlights the quoted text as an extraneous element. It 
thus establishes a distance, putting the reused material in a showcase, so to 
speak. The quoted text is perceived as alien to the new context, since it comes 
from the past or some other remote context. This may be the reason why 
authors of Mimämsä texts’ generally did not explicitly indicate quoted 
passages from authors of their own school; these were silently embedded in 
the texts. However they highlighted quotations from the works of authors 
belonging to other schools. In this way, the reuser endorsed his own tradition 
and explicitly distanced himself from other schools of thought. 


4 Adaptive reuse: Aspects of creativity 


Texts are reused in different historical and intellectual contexts and for 
different purposes. For example Jiva Gosvamin and Jayanta both reuse the 
following stanza from Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadıya: 


yatnenánumito yo ’rthah kusalair anumatrbhih | 

abhiyuktatarair anyair anyathaivopapädyate || (Vakyapadtya 1.34) 
Even a matter that was inferred with effort by skilled experts in infe- 
rence is later established in a completely different way by those even 
more competent. 


Bhartrhari's original intention was to point out the unreliability of inference. 
Any inference leads to results that are only provisionally valid, because pre- 
vious results can always be superseded by later inferences. Bhartrhari's 
stanza became so well known that it was reused by Jiva Gosvamin, the 16" c. 
systematizer of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, who employed it to voice a more gen- 
eral criticism of the truth-claims of logic applied independently of the Vais- 
nava sacred texts.’ 


6 It is interesting to note that quotation marks are accordingly used both to quote texts 
and to express distance from certain words or expressions. On the double nature of ci- 
tations, see Nakassis 2013. 

7 And perhaps also of other sästras; see Freschi 2015c and Freschi 2015a. 

8 Note, in this regard, the use of apaditah “obtained, proved" instead of anumitah “in- 
ferred." 
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tathà pracinair apy uktam. 

yatnenäpädito "py arthah kusalair anumatrbhih | 

abhiyuktatarair anyair anyathaivopapädyate || iti. (Jiva Gosvamin, 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, samanyabhakti, 1.46) 

Accordingly, also the ancient ones said: “Even a matter that was pro- 
ven with effort by skilled logicians is later established in a completely 
different way by those even more competent." 


Whereas Bhartrhari had aimed at establishing his view that knowledge is al- 
ways linguistic in nature (because nothing exists apart from the sabdabrah- 
man and all our cognitions are permeated by language), Jiva aimed at estab- 
lishing — on the strength of the authority of the “ancients” (a concept that he 
does not further specify, although probably Bhartrhari would not have been 
the favorite reference for Jiva's audience) — the dominant role of the Vais- 
nava sacred texts. Thus, its new context and frame gives the Vakyapadiya 
passage a new meaning.” 

A stronger example for the adaptiveness of reuse is Jayanta's parodical 
reuse of the same passage, which occurs in the Nyayamanjart quite close to a 
quotation of Bhartrhari's original verse (the latter is found on p. 316 of the 
Mysore edition): 


yatnenanumito yo ’rthah kusalair anumatrbhih | 

abhiyogasatenapi so 'nyathä nopapadyate || (Nyayamafijart 2, p. 326 
of the Mysore edition) 

A matter that was inferred with effort by skilled experts in inference 
cannot be explained differently, even with one hundred attempts! 


Things become more complicated when studying the reuse of concepts be- 
cause such cases are often more difficult to identify than those of textual 
reuse (examples are discussed in the chapter by Philipp Maas in the present 
volume). However, the possibility of encountering the reuse of a concept 
should be kept in mind for any historically oriented investigation so that non- 
literal reuses are not overlooked and the degree of innovation in a new ideol- 


9 Karin Barber explains how the same applies to oral texts: "The power of the concept of 
quotation is that it captures simultaneously the process of detachment and the process 
of recontextualization. A quotation is only a quotation when it is inserted into a new 
context. Thus, in the very act of recognizing a stretch of discourse as having an inde- 
pendent existence, the quoter is re-embedding it. This, I suggest, helps us to understand 
how ‘text’ (the detachable, decontextualized stretch of discourse) and ‘performance’ 
(the act of assembling and mobilizing discursive elements) are two sides of a coin, in- 
separable and mutually constitutive" (Barber 2005: 275). 
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ogy is correctly estimated." Examples of the reuse of concepts include M. K. 
Gandhi's employment of the idea of non-harming (ahimsä) in the political 
context of non-violence, as well as Neo-Hinduism's reinterpretation of the 
concept of dharma (see Halbfass 1988). 

As for the reuse of images, it is interesting to observe how reused images 
tend to acquire new meanings in their new contexts; suffice it to remember 
the regular reuse of the image of Mona Lisa, or Andy Warhol's provocative 
reuse of images of political icons or sex symbols. Warhol's works are also an 
interesting case study regarding the concept of authorship, given that a few of 
his most famous oeuvres, such as his Che Guevara image reproduced in Fig. 
4, were actually fakes by Gerard Malanga that Andy Warhol later “authenti- 
cated” when developing his own style, whereby he treated these works as if 
they were his own creation. 


Figure 4: Andy Warhol's Che Guevara, 1968. 
Reproduced from Ziff 2006: 79. 


The shared element in all of these cases is the fact that an author recurs to 
something already available instead of inventing something new, which leads 
to the question of why an author makes this particular choice. 


10 Cf. the investigation of the concept of “interlanguage” in Freschi 2015a. The concept 
of "interlanguage" has in fact been devised in order to deal with the case of ideas 
spreading between intellectuals without having any specific linguistic form. 
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5 “Adaptive reuse" and related terms 


As described above (section 3.1), the present volume explores the phenome- 
non of adaptive reuse in contradistinction to simple re-use. There are, how- 
ever, several other concepts similar to these two types of "reuse." In order to 
clarify the focus of the present volume, it may be appropriate to explain why 
these concepts are not relevant to the investigation at hand. 

For example, "recycling" refers to the re-use of raw materials, such as the 
sand or lime from a former temple being re-used in the foundations of a new 
one. Since we are interested in the reuse of distinguishable and identifiable 
elements, this re-use would be relevant to us only if it were accompanied by a 
sense of appropriation, superiority, etc., that is, if it were intentional. 

The concept of "reproduction" refers to the recreation of something that 
ideally is as similar as possible to the original (e.g., a Xerox copy), so similar 
that the audience might not even be able to detect a difference between the 
two. In contrast, we want to focus on reuse as a specific expressive modality, 
one that needs the audience to be more or less aware of the adaptive nature of 
the reuse. 


5.1 Adaptive reuse, intertextuality and adaptation studies 


When trying to estimate the potential of the concept of adaptive reuse as a 
hermeneutical tool in literary and art historical studies, it may seem that quite 
a number of phenomena that we place under the heading of adaptive reuse — 
the creation of new meaning in changed contexts through allusions, refer- 
ences, quotes, etc., or in the form of citation, plagiarism, parody, creative 
censorship," etc. — have already been extensively researched in the field of 
literary theory under the heading of intertextuality. 

In fact, since being invented by Julia Kristeva in 1966, the concept of in- 
tertextuality has had its own history of adaptive reuse." In this process, while 
various authors have created a large number of theories, no consensus exists 
on what exactly “intertextuality” means in literary studies." As a result, there 
exist nearly as many definitions of intertextuality as there are academic au- 


11 For a discussion of other related terms, see the introduction in Hegewald and Mitra 
2012b. 

12 On this topic, see Maas 2013-2014. 

13 Kristeva wrote the essay "Le mot, le dialogue et le roman" in 1966, although it was 
only published in 1969. For a short history of the concept of intertextuality and the 
term “intertextuality” itself, see Martinez Alfaro 1996. 

14 See Vögel 1998. 
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thors writing on the subject. This makes intertextuality a rather cumbersome 
hermeneutical tool. 

Moreover, a common feature of many theories on intertextuality in the 
post-modernist discourse is that they view literary and artistic works from a 
synchronic perspective in which the historical contexts of authors and reusers 
as well as their specific intentions do not play a role. In contrast to this, at- 
tention to historical processes and contexts is central to our understanding of 
the concept of adaptive reuse; we apply it to concrete individual cases in their 
specific cultural and historical settings. 

This does not, however, rule out the possibility of a fruitful interaction 
with scholars focusing on intertextuality in the field of the reuse of Indian 
philosophical texts, as Himal Trikha has shown (Trikha forthcoming). 

An additional field of scholarship with an excellent prospect for fruitful 
future exchanges is adaptation studies. Having emerged in the last two de- 
cades as a novel trend in cultural studies, adaptation studies have now turned 
into a field of research in their own right. In the course of this development, 
adaptation studies widened their focus from the almost exclusive study of 
transformations of literary sources into movies to research in adaptations of a 
large variety of cultural phenomena across different media in different, main- 
ly European and North American, historical contexts. This extension of the 
objects of research went along with a deepening of methodological and the- 
oretical reflections. Especially noteworthy in the context of the present vol- 
ume are attempts to create a comprehensive theory of adaptation. This 
newly emerging theoretical background will be as useful for future research 
in adaptive reuse in the context of South Asian cultural history as the con- 
sideration of the peculiarities of South Asian cultures will be relevant for the 
creation of any intercultural theory of adaptation. 


6 On the present volume 


The chapters of this volume explore the issues outlined above from various 
viewpoints, but with similar methodologies and - as far as possible — using 
similar terminology. The first section, entitled “Adaptive Reuse of Indian 
Philosophy and Other Systems of Knowledge," consists of five chapters 
dealing with the adaptive reuse of traceable texts, that is, texts that are identi- 
fiable as real works existing or having existed independently from the reusing 


15 See Bruhn et al. 2013. 
16 See Hutcheon and O’Flynn 2013. 
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works. In some cases these are lost works. For example, the reused text dis- 
cussed by Ivan Andrijanić has no independent attestation; the work is only 
preserved within the reusing text. The instances discussed by Maas possibly 
also entail references to lost texts, although Maas shows that the main reused 
text is the extant Patafijalayogasastra. The degree of independent attestation 
increases gradually through the chapters by Yasutaka Muroya, Himal Trikha 
and Malhar Kulkarni. These five chapters all elaborate on the adaptive reuse 
of texts: Sastric passages within other Sastric texts (Kulkarni), and philosophi- 
cal passages found, respectively, in philosophical texts (Trikha, Andrijanić 
and Muroya) and in a work of poetry (Maas). A common characteristic of all 
these adaptive reuse cases is that the reuse is not a pedantic repetition of 
something already known, but a means by which authors acted creatively 
within (or across) given traditions. This happened with various gradations. 
The reuse of the Patafijalayogasastra discussed by Maas reproduces both the 
form and the content of the reused text. It is thus employed to enhance the 
prestige of both the reusing and reused text through a process of reciprocal 
legitimation. In contrast, the Grammars reusing the techniques of Panini dis- 
cussed by Kulkarni deviate in part from their model but achieve only a li- 
mited degree of real improvement, probably because they were influenced by 
Panini's authoritative system to such a degree that they did not dare to intro- 
duce any real innovation. Following the same line, Muroya and Trikha show 
how a clever dose of adaptation may lead to final results that differ considera- 
bly from the reused text; the reusing author can go beyond the intentions of 
the author being reused. Lastly, Andrijani¢ shows that an adaptive reuse can 
be so adaptive that it even supersedes the original premises of the reused text. 

In section 2, entitled “Adaptive Reuse of Tropes,” the two chapters by 
Elena Mucciarelli and Cristina Bignami focus on the reuse of the motif of the 
chariot in late Vedic as well as medieval Indian texts and rituals. Through 
these case studies, the two authors show that the terminology formulated in 
this introduction can be successfully applied to a methodologically sound 
analysis of a given trope under changing cultural and historical circum- 
stances. The framework of adaptive reuse allows, in fact, meaningful ques- 
tions to be asked regarding the involved agency and the agenda of the actors 
adaptively reusing a motif, in this case, that of the chariot. 

Section 3 consists of four chapters (by Daniele Cuneo, Kiyokazu Okita, 
Elisa Freschi and Cezary Galewicz ), which like the chapters in section 1 deal 
with philosophical or $astric texts. However, the chapters of section 3 focus 
on untraceable reused texts, that is, texts whose significance is based on the 
texts in which they are found. It is certainly possible that this lack of inde- 
pendent testimony is the result of historical contingencies, that is, the loss of 
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the original texts. But it is not inconceivable that the lack of a traceable 
source could be a feature designed by an author to camouflage the introduc- 
tion of an innovation into his tradition by ostensibly reusing ghost texts to 
legitimize the reusing text. The prestige that reusing texts gain in such a 
process increases when such ghost texts continue to be reused. In fact, re- 
gardless of whether such ghost texts actually had a former historical exis- 
tence, they apparently lived an independent life even when their textual basis 
could not be (or could no longer be) identified. This is clearly the case for the 
Sankarsakanda, as discussed by Freschi, which was quoted and discussed at 
length although the original text (if it ever existed) was no longer accessible. 
The fragments that Madhva seemingly quotes but which remain untraceable 
other than in his work are similar. Okita shows how they continued to be used 
and referred to in Gaudiya Vaisnava texts. Galewicz and Cuneo discuss the 
phenomenon of ideas or concepts being attributed to an earlier authority. 
Their chapters suggest the existence of a common tendency to attribute ideas 
to other authors or texts. Not only Madhva, if Roque Mesquita’s recon- 
struction is correct, needed to attribute the most innovative traits of his sys- 
tem to untraceable texts, but also Abhinavagupta saw it necessary to attribute 
to an alleged authority the various prima facie views that he, according to 
Cuneo, was about to defeat. Galewicz shows that the same tendency is also 
attested in modern and contemporary India. In this sense, the tendency high- 
lighted in these chapters counterbalances the act, discussed in the chapters by 
Muroya and Andrijanić, of silently reusing older material. Thus the picture of 
the role and significance of adaptive reuse is more complex than it may have 
seemed at first glance. In the cultural history of South Asia, it is possible to 
find opposite tendencies: on one hand, silent appropriation, and on the other, 
the appeal to authority, which appears most notably in the case of texts and 
concepts outside an author's own school." 

Silent reuse is clearly much more difficult to detect, precisely because it is 
neither acknowledged nor identified as reuse. The chapter by Sven Sellmer in 
section 4 of the present volume (“Reuse from the Perspective of the Digital 
Humanities”) proposes the implementation of an IT tool to detect alterations 
in the uniform texture of a given work to discover unacknowledged reuses. 


17 Freschi 2015a argues that the former tendency prevailed in earlier phases of Indian 
philosophy, especially with regard to texts and concepts reused within one and the 
same school of thought. 
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From Theory to Poetry: The Reuse of 
Patanjali’s Yogasästra in Magha's Sisupalavadha* 


Philipp A. Maas 


The present chapter discusses two cases of adaptive reuse of religio-philo- 
sophical ideas and text passages from the Patafijalayogasastra (“The Au- 
thoritative Exposition of Yoga by Pataiijali,” PYS), as well as a single case of 
a reference to the same, in a work of high-class poetry, namely, Magha's epic 
poem Sisupálavadha (“The Slaying of Sisupäla,” SPV). The reuse occurs in 
the two stanzas 4.55 and 14.62, the reference in the three stanzas 1.31-33. 
After a brief introduction to the two quite different literary works that serve 
as the respective source and target of reuse (in sections 1 and 2), the chapter 
outlines the history of research on the SPV and its relationship to Sankhya 
and Yoga philosophy in section 3. The fact that Magha alluded to Sankhya 
and Yoga concepts has been known by scholars of Indology for more than a 
hundred years, but the exact nature of these references has never been inves- 
tigated in detail. To address this, the first part of section 4 interprets stanzas 
4.55 and 14.62, and the passage 1.31—33, highlights the reused text passages 
and the concepts of classical Yoga, analyses the specific contexts in which 
the reuse occurs, and suggests possible answers to the question of what au- 
thorial intentions may have been behind Magha's reuse of Patafijali’s work. 
The final part of section 4 investigates the reception of Magha's reuse by the 
10"-century Kashmiri commentator Vallabhadeva. In conclusion, section 5 
examines the primary historical result of this investigation, namely that the 
PYS was widely known as a unitary authoritative work of Yoga theory and 
practice in different parts of South Asia at least from the 8" to 10" century. It 
was this appraisal of the work in educated circles that may have suggested it 
to Mägha as a source of reuse. By this, he achieved — irrespective of his 
actual intentions — two interrelated effects: On one hand, his reuse contri- 
buted to strengthening and maintaining the authority of the sästra as a 


* Many thanks to Elisa Freschi, Dominic Goodall, Petra Kieffer-Pülz, Andrey Klebanov, 
James Mallinson, Chettiarthodi Rajendran and Mark Singleton for valuable hints for, 
comments on, and corrections to earlier drafts of the present chapter. 
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Vaisnava work, and on the other hand, the reuse of the PYS charged the 
objects of Magha’s poetical descriptions as well as his poem with the philo- 
sophical and religious prestige of the sastra. 


1 The Pätanjalayogasastra 


The PYS, which is the oldest surviving systematic exposition of philosophi- 
cal Yoga, was probably composed at some time between 325 and 425 CE by 
an author-redactor named Patanjali.' Comparatively late primary sources as 
well as quite a few works of modern secondary literature suggest that the 
PYS in fact consists of two works, namely the Yogasütra by Patafijali and a 
later commentary called the “Yogabhdsya,” by a (mythical) author-sage 
named Vyasa or Veda-Vyäsa. In the context of the present chapter, there is 
no need to re-discuss the authorship problem of the PYS in any detail.” As I 
shall demonstrate below, the stanzas of Magha’s poem reusing the PYS draw 
equally upon sūtra and bhäsya passages of Patafijali’s work. This shows not 
only that the poet regarded the PYS as a single whole, but also that he ex- 
pected his audience to share this view. Moreover, even for the commentator 
Vallabhadeva, who probably lived approximately two hundred years after 
Magha, the PYS was a textual unit.’ 

In general, the philosophical and religious views of Pätafjala Yoga are 
similar to those of classical Sankhya, as is known from the summary of the 
lost Sastitantra in the seventy (or slightly more) stanzas composed by I$vara- 
krsna (5" century CE) that are usually called Sankhyakarika.* The philo- 
sophical systems of Yoga and Sankhya are based on the ontological dualism 
of primal matter (prakrti or pradhäna) and its products on one hand, and pure 
consciousness existing as an infinite number of subjects (purusa) on the 
other. There are, however, some noticeable doctrinal differences between 
Sankhya and Yoga. Classical Sankhya, for example, acknowledges the exis- 
tence of a tripartite mental capacity, whereas according to classical Yoga the 


Maas 2006: xix. 

On the authorship question of the PYS, see Maas 2006: xii-xix and Maas 2013: 57-68. 
See below, sections 2 and 4.3. 

According to Albrecht Wezler (2001: 360, n. 45), the title of the work as reflected in its 
final stanza is not Sankhyakarika but Sankhyasaptati. The title Sankhyakarika found its 
way into the handbooks of Indian literature and philosophy possibly due to Cole- 
brooke's seminal essay "On the philosophy of the Hindus," in which the author states: 
“The best text of the Sänc’hya is a short treatise in verse, which is denominated Carica, 
as memorial verses of other sciences likewise are" (Colebrooke 1827: 23). 
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mental capacity is a single unit. Moreover, Yoga emphasizes the existence of 
a highest God (isvara), who is described as an eternally liberated subject 
(purusa). The difference between God and other liberated subjects consists in 
that the latter are conceived as having been bound to matter in the cycle of 
rebirths prior to their liberation. In contradistinction to this, God was never 
bound in the past nor is there any possibility for him to be bound in the fu- 
ture. 

The transcendental status of God leads to the problem of how a transcen- 
dental subject, who is axiomatically considered totally free of any activity, 
can intervene in the world. The solution that Patafijali presented consists in 
postulating that God’s effectiveness is quite limited. At the beginning of each 
of the cyclically reoccurring creations of the world, God assumes a perfect 
mental capacity in order to provide instruction to a seer and to start a lineage 
of teachers and pupils. This process, according to Yoga, is not an activity in 
the full sense of the word. It is an event that takes place in accordance with 
God's compassionate nature.” 

Based on these philosophical and religious foundations, the PYS teaches 
meditations aiming at an unrestricted self-perception of the subject, in which 
consciousness becomes conscious exclusively of itself, unaffected by even 
the slightest content of consciousness. This special kind of cognition is be- 
lieved to be soteriologically decisive, because it removes the misorientation 
of the subject towards matter. This liberating insight is therefore the release 
of bondage in the cycle of rebirths. 


2 Magha's Sisupdlavadha 


Magha's SPV is a work of a different literary genre than the PYS. It is not an 
authoritative exposition or system of knowledge (sästra), but an epic poem 
belonging to the genre of kavya literature, or, more specifically, to the cate- 
gory of mahäkävya.' As such it is one of the most distinguished Sanskrit 
poetic compositions in which aesthetical purposes outweigh didactic ones." 


5 See Maas 2009: 265f. and 276f. 

On yogic meditations, see Oberhammer 1977 and Maas 2009. 

7 For a general introduction to kävya literature, see Lienhard 1984 and Warder 1974— 
1992. 

8 Reusing the work of his predecessor Mammata (11* c.), the 12^ century poetologist 
and polymath Hemacandra specified in his Kavyanusäsana (1.3) that the first and most 
important purpose of poetry is pleasure resulting from relishing poetry. Additional 
aims are fame for the poet and instructions that are delivered — as gently as only lovers 


a 
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The plot of the SPV is a modified and lengthy retelling of an episode from 
the second book of the Mahabharata (i.e., MBh 2.33-42) that narrates the 
events leading Krsna to kill his relative, the king Si$upäla.’ Accordingly, the 
SPV as a whole is a case of adaptive reuse of a passage of the MBh as its 
literary exemplar. 

In his poetic creation, Mägha apparently had several interrelated inten- 
tions. One of these was providing his audience with a refined aesthetical ex- 
perience. Moreover, he aimed at glorifying the god Visnu in his incarnation 
as Krsna. Mägha took every effort to show his own poetic skills, his mastery 
of a large number of meters, and his learnedness in several branches of know- 
ledge, including literary criticism, metrics, grammar, music, erotology, philo- 
sophy, etc." As was already noted by Hermann Jacobi, Mägha’s literary 
agenda was also to outdo his predecessor and rival author Bharavi, who had 
composed a glorification of the god Siva in his great poem Kirätärjuniya.'” 

Modern critics have viewed Magha's extraordinary display of poetic and 
metrical skills as being disproportionate to the development of the plot of the 
SPV, which proceeds with a minimum of dramatic action. However, as Law- 
rence McCrea has convincingly argued, this slow development of an undra- 
matic plot and the plethora of embellishments work hand in hand to portray 
Krsna as a consciously omnipotent being who is actually beyond any need of 
action to fulfill his role in the course of the universe, i.e., establishing and 
maintaining the Good." 

It is difficult to determine the date of the SPV’s composition. A still wide- 
ly accepted guess is that of Franz Kielhorn from 1906, who drew on informa- 
tion from the first stanza of the description of the poet’s family lineage (vam- 
Savarnana). This brief outline contains the name of a king under whom Ma- 
gha's grandfather served as a minister." Kielhorn identified this king with a 


do - to the connoisseur. See Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa 1.2 and Both 2003: 48. 
9 Fora brief summary of the plot of the SPV, see Rau 1949: 8f. 

10 For a comparison of the SPV with its presumptive source, see Salomon 2014. 

11 On the different branches of knowledge that a poet was supposed to master, see Kävya- 
prakäsa 1.3 (p. 6) and its adaptive reuse in Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana 1.8 (Both 
2003: 52-59). 

12 Jacobi 1889: 121—135. According to Rau (1949: 52), Bharavi and Magha could at least 
theoretically both have relied on an unknown common source as their respective point 
of reference. On Magha’s program, see also Tubb 2014. 

13 See McCrea 2014. 

14 sarvadhikari sukrtadhikarah sridharmlabhasya babhüva rajfiah / asaktadrstir virajah 
sadaiva devo 'parah suprabhadevanama // 1 // (Kak and Shastri 1935: 305) “The glo- 
rious king Dharmalabha had a chief minister called Suprabhadeva (God of Good Ra- 
diance), who was chiefly obliged to virtuous actions, always liberal and pure, like a 
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certain Varmalata who, according to epigraphic evidence, reigned “about 
A.D. 625.” This would establish that Magha “must be placed in about the 
second half of the 7" century A.D." However, the name of the patron of 
Magha's grandfather occurs in different versions of the SPV in twelve va- 
riants as Gharmalata, Carmalata, Dharmadeva, Dharmanatha, Dharmanabha, 
Dharmalata, Dharmalabha, Nirmalanta, Varmanama, Varmalakhya (=Varma- 
la), Varmalata and Varmanäbha.'® 

Already Wilhelm Rau observed that most of these variants can be ex- 
plained as scribal errors caused by the similarity of certain writing blocks or 
aksaras in north Indian scripts." However, without additional evidence it is 
impossible to decide which variant (if any) was the starting point for the 
textual developments leading to the other eleven readings. The fact that “Var- 
malata" is the only name attested in an inscription does not establish this 
reading as the original wording of the $PV.'* A final conclusion concerning 
the original name of the king could only be reached on the basis of research 
in the text genealogy of Magha’s work.” The same is also true for the ques- 
tion of whether the five stanzas making up the description of Magha's family 
lineage are an original part of the SPV or whether they were added in the 
course of its transmission, as Rau was inclined to believe on the basis of their 
absence in Mallinatha’s version of the SPV (1949: 56f.). Rau even thought 
that he could identify the commentator Vallabhadeva as the author of the 
vamsavarnana. In order to arrive at this conclusion, he emended the appar- 
ently corrupt wording of the final colophon of Vallabhadeva's Samdehavi- 
sausadhi (“The Antidote against the Poison of Doubt," henceforth: Antidote) 
in such a way that it clearly states Vallabhadeva's authorship of the five 
stanzas. This emendation may be unnecessary. According to the printed 
edition of Kak and Shastri, to which Rau did not have access, the 10"-century 
commentator from Kashmir actually introduced the section under discussion 
by stating that it was authored by the poet Magha, and not by himself: 


second king (or: like a god).” 

15 Kielhorn 1906: 146. McCrea (2014: 123) placed Magha in the 7" century without 
further discussion. Bronner and McCrea (2012: 427) suggested the late 7^ or early 8" 
century as the date of composition for the SPV, equally without providing any refer- 
ence. Salomon (2014: 225), who agreed with this dating, referred to Kielhorn 1906. 

16 See Rau 1949: 54f. 

17 Rau 1949: 55. 

18 Hultzsch (1927: 224), however, stated that this is "the inscriptionally attested form of 
the name" (“die inschriftlich beglaubigte Form des Namens"). 

19 Already Rau remarked that this question "can only be solved on the basis of the manu- 
scripts" (Rau 1949: 55 “läßt sich endgültig nur durch die Handschriften entscheiden"). 
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adhunä kavir läghavena nijavamsavarnanam cikirsur aha (Kak and 
Shastri 1935: 305,1.). Now the poet, desiring to briefly describe his 
own lineage, recites the following stanzas. 


However, even if it can be established that it was the poet Magha who 
composed the description of his lineage, this part of his work does not allow 
for any definite conclusion concerning the date of composition of the SPV. 
At the present state of research, the dating of Magha to ca. 750 CE, which 
George Cardona has suggested on the basis of the consideration that Magha 
must have lived after Jinendrabuddhi,” the author of a grammatical commen- 
tary to which the SPV apparently refers, may be the best educated guess.” 


3 The $isupälavadha and Sänkhya Yoga in academic research 


Despite its high literary quality, the SPV has received until quite recently 
comparatively little scholarly attention. One of the few monographs on Mä- 
gha's work is the dissertation of Wilhelm Rau from 1949, which was pub- 
lished posthumously only in 2012. Rau investigated the textual history of the 
SPV by comparing the text as transmitted in a transcript of a manuscript in 
Säradä script containing Vallabhadeva’s Antidote” with two printed edi- 
tions.? In this context, Rau dealt, inter alia, with the historical relationship of 
two different versions of a passage from the fifteenth chapter of the SPV. 
One version, which was the basis of Vallabhadeva's Antidote, consists of a 
series of stanzas that can be understood in two different ways. If interpreted 
in one way, these stanzas revile Krsna. If the verses are understood in a dif- 
ferent way, they praise Visnu. In contrast to this, the second version plainly 
denigrates Krsna. Rau concluded that the version with two meanings (which 
Bronner and McCrea 2012 calls the “bitextual version"), that is, the version 
that Vallabhadeva commented upon, is probably of secondary origin, whereas 
the version with a single meaning (the “non-bitextual version," in the termi- 
nology of Bronner and McCrea 2012), which was the basis of Mallinatha's 
15"-century commentary, was probably composed by Mägha himself. 


20 Seealso Kane 1914: 91—95. 

2] Cardona 1976: 281. 

22 The exemplar of the transcript was divided in two parts and is now kept at the Staats- 
bibliothek in Berlin. See the editorial comment by Konrad Klaus und Joachim Sprock- 
hoff in Rau 1949: 11, n. 4. 

23 These editions were Vetäl 1929, and Durgäprasäda and Sivadatta 1927. 
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In a recent article on this passage by Ygal Bronner and Lawrence McCrea 
(Bronner and McCrea 2012), the two authors have convincingly argued that 
using methods of literary criticism and narratology should become a standard 
for future research on Sanskrit kavya literature. Bronner and McCrea applied 
these methods to the above-mentioned passage in the fifteenth chapter of the 
SPV that is transmitted in two different versions. In their discussion of these 
two divergent versions, they confirmed Rau’s conclusion that the bitextual 
version is probably of secondary origin, using a whole range of new argu- 
ments. In addition, they suggested that the younger version was probably 
composed in the ninth century in Kashmir. The anonymous author of the 
secondary version presumably considered Magha’s original unacceptable 
because of its negative attitude towards Krsna, the incarnation of Visnu. 

Richard Salomon (2014) reviewed seven arguments that Bronner and 
McCrea adduced in favor of the conclusion that the bitextual version is of 
secondary origin. According to him, these arguments “have a cumulative 
force that is persuasive, though their individual power varies." Salomon 
supplemented Bronner and McCrea’s work by comparing the two versions of 
the monologue in chapter 15 of the SPV with the passage MBh 2.33-42 that 
Mägha reused for his poem. He found the non-bitextual version to be closer 
to the MBh passage and in this way added an eighth argument in favor of the 
originality of the non-bitextual version. According to Salomon, these ar- 
guments taken collectively strongly suggest that the non-bitextual version is 
authentic.” 

One of Bronner and McCrea’s arguments for the secondary origin of the 
bitextual version that Salomon does not discuss, probably because the argu- 
ment is not particularly strong, is that “the philosophical and Sankhya-de- 
rived themes in the bitextual speech of chapter 15 echo nothing to be found 
elsewhere in the poem.””° 

Although the secondary version of the speech in chapter 15 indeed con- 
tains many more allusions to Sankhya and Yoga philosophy than the bulk of 
the text, references to Sankhya and Yoga actually occur in other parts of the 
SPV as well. 


24 Salomon 2014: 227. 
25 Salomon 2014: 236. 
26 Bronner and McCrea 2012: 447. 
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4 Pätanjala Yoga in the Sisupalavadha 


The existence of references to Sankhya and Yoga philosophy in the SPV was 
noticed quite early by scholars of Indology. Already more than one hundred 
years ago, James Haughton Woods pointed out that the two stanzas SPV 4.55 
and 14.62, which will be discussed in more detail below, refer to Patafijala 
Yoga.” Eugene Hultzsch, the translator of the SPV into German, presented a 
list of references in Magha’s work to Sankhya and Yoga concepts in an 
article that appeared in the Festschrift dedicated to Richard Garbe in 1927.” 
This article, which comprises just four and a half pages, mainly lists eighteen 
references that Hultzsch noted based on the explanations contained in 
Vallabhadeva’s Antidote. A detailed analysis of the credibility of Vallabha- 
deva’s information as well as of the nature of Magha’s references and their 
respective relationship to the philosophical works of Sankhya and Yoga was 
apparently beyond the scope of Hultzsch's article.” 

Seven of the eighteen references that Hultzsch listed occur within the 
bi-textual version of chapter 15. There remain, however eleven instances in 
the bulk of the text that, at least according to Vallabhadeva, refer to Sankhya 
and Yoga concepts. Of these, the two stanzas 4.55 and 14.62 stand out, be- 
cause they do not only refer to Sankhya and Yoga ideas in general; they 
adaptively reuse clearly identifiable text passages and ideas of the PYS. 
These stanzas therefore attest the thorough acquaintance of their author and 
his audience with the PYS. 


4.1 The stanza Sisupälavadha 4.55 


The stanza SPV 4.55 is part of a long description of the mountain (or high 
hill with five peaks) Raivataka, the modern Girnär in Gujarat, to which Mā- 
gha dedicated the fourth chapter of the SPV. This chapter can be divided, 
according to the analysis of Gary Tubb, into three parts."' The first and the 
second part consist of nine stanzas each, which constitute the introduction to 
the chapter and its extension. In these two parts, the voice of the author de- 
scribes the beauty of the mountain. Thereafter, Daruka, Krsna’s charioteer, 


27 Woods 1914: xix. 

28 Hultzsch 1927. 

29 Hultzsch deals with the following stanzas of the SPV: 1.31-33, 2.59, 4.55, 13.23, 
13.28, 14.19, 14.62-64, 14.70 and 15.15, 15.18, 15.20-21, 15.27, 15.28, 15.29 (of the 
bi-textual version). 

30 On mount Girnär, see Rigopoulos 1998: 98 and the literature referred to in ibidem, n. 
38. 

3] Tubb 2014: 174. 
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takes over and describes again the excellence of the range in an additional 
fifty stanzas. 

As Tubb has demonstrated, the entire fourth chapter of the SPV (plus the 
initial strophe of the following canto) consists of twenty-three triads of stan- 
zas. The initial stanza of each triad is consistently composed in the Upajati 
meter in the first two parts of the chapter, and in the Vasantatilaka meter in 
the third part, whereas the meters in the second and third stanzas of the triads 
vary. In general, Magha had a tendency in the third part of the chapter to use 
comparatively rare meters for the second and third stanzas.” More important 
than these metrical peculiarities are the stylistic characteristics of each stanza 
in a triad. The initial stanzas of a triad “usually have little or no ornamen- 
tation on the level of sound, and it is here that the poet, freed from the dis- 
tractions of elaborate rhyme und unusual meter, brings out his heavy guns of 
imagery."? 

The stanzas in the second position generally contain alliterations (anu- 
prasa) and less lively and imaginary descriptions of the mountain, whereas 
the final stanzas of each triad frequently contain yamakas, i.e., structured 
repetitions of identical words or syllables with different meanings. 

Within the third part of the description of the mountain, i.e., within Dä- 
ruka's description, stanzas 4.55, the first in a triad, reads as follows: 


maitryadicittaparikarmavido vidhaya 

klesaprahanam iha labdhasabijayogah | 

khyäatim ca sattvapurusanyatayadhigamya 

váfichanti tam api samädhibhrto nirodhum | (SPV 4.55, part 1, p. 146; 
meter: Vasantatilakä). 

And here absorption practicing yogis, knowing that benevolence et ce- 
tera prepare the mind, effect the removal of afflictions (klesa) and 
reach an object-related concentration. They realize the awareness of 
the difference of mind-matter (sattva) and subject (purusa), and then 
they even want to let this cease.“ 


4.1.1 The reuse of the Pätanjalayogasästra in Sisupalavadha 4.55 


The stanza 4.55 of the SPV adaptively reuses concepts of Yoga soteriology 
and describes in a nutshell the yogic path to liberation. At an early stage of 


32 Tubb 2014: 184. 

33 Tubb 2014: 177. 

34 This translation is based on the result of the analysis presented in the next sections of 
this chapter. Here and everywhere else in this chapter, I have refrained from using 
square brackets in order to enhance the readability of the translations. 
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this path and as a preparation for more advanced types of attainments, the 
yogi practices meditations leading to mental stability or prolonged periods of 
attention. Once this aim is achieved, the aspirant is qualified for other con- 
tent-related forms of meditation, culminating in the awareness of the differ- 
ence between matter (which makes up the mind or citta) and subject. In order 
to gain the liberating insight, i.e., self-perception of the subject, even this 
ultimate content of consciousness has to cease. 

The stanza SPV 4.55 does not only reuse the PYS conceptually by de- 
scribing the just-mentioned path to liberation, it also reuses the terminology 
of — as well as phrases from — Patafijali's authoritative exposition of Yoga. 
To start with, pada a of stanza 4.55 draws heavily on the end of PYS 1.32 
and the beginning of PYS 1.33, which read as follows: 


. tasmád ekam anekartham avasthitam cittam, yasyedam sästrena 

parikarma nirdisyate. (32) maitrikarunamuditopeksanam sukhaduh- 
khapunyapunyavisayanam bhävanätas cittaprasadanam (sūtra 1.33) 
(PYS 1.32,24-33,2). 
Therefore, it has been established that the mind is a single entity refer- 
ring to multiple objects. The authoritative exposition teaches its prepa- 
ration: From cultivating benevolence, compassion, joyousness and dis- 
regard for beings experiencing happiness, suffering, merit and deme- 
rit, the mind becomes pure. 


In this passage, Patafijali states that the “authoritative exposition” or the “sys- 
tem of knowledge” (sästra) teaches the cultivation of benevolence and other 
positive attitudes. To which exposition does this statement refer? Meditations 
aiming at the cultivation of virtually the same attitudes are prominent in 
different pre-modern South Asian religions and systems of knowledge. In 
Buddhism, these meditations are known as “The Four Immeasurable” (apra- 
mana) or “The Divine States of Mind” (brahmavihära).” The oldest syste- 
matic exposition of Jainism in Sanskrit, the Tattvarthasiitra, also teaches in 
sutra 7.6 the cultivation of virtually the same attitudes to different kinds of 
beings. Moreover, Ayurvedic physicians, according to the Carakasamhita, 
are also expected to develop similar attitudes towards different categories of 
patients.” Although, accordingly, benevolence and so on play an important 
role also in non-yogic milieus, the lack of any reference to a non-yogic con- 
text in the passage cited above makes it probable that Patafijali referred with 
the word sästra to his own authoritative exposition of Yoga or to a different 


35 See Maithrimurthi 1999. 
36 See Wujastyk 2012: 31. 
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sästra of his own school of thought (including the authoritative expositions of 
Sànkhya)." 

Cultivating benevolence, etc. occurs in different religions and systems of 
knowledge. This may in principle render it doubtful whether Magha actually 
reused the PYS or an altogether different source. However, as James H. 
Woods noticed long ago, the manner in which SPV 4.55 a combines the text 
of the bhdsya part of PYS 1.32 containing the word "preparation" (pari- 
karma) of the mind — which does not occur in any other source known to me 
— with the text of sūtra 1.33 indicates strongly that Magha indeed reused the 
passage of the PYS cited above and not a similar formulation in a different 
work.?* 

The first word of pada b is an additional case of a verbatim reuse, this 
time of the technical term “affliction” (klesa), which refers in the context of 
Pätafjala Yoga to the set of five basic mental misorientations that sūtra 2.3 
lists as “misconception, sense-of-I, craving, aversion and self-preservation."? 
As long as the mind (citta) is affected by these afflictions, the subject 
mistakenly identifies itself with the contents of mental activities. This process 
maintains and consolidates the bondage of the subject in the cycle of rebirths. 

Thus, to reach liberation the afflictions must be removed. In this connec- 
tion, Patafijali frequently used the word “removal” (häna) and other deriva- 
tives of the verbal root hä, as for example in PYS 2.15, where he compared 
his authoritative exposition of Yoga with the science of medicine in the fol- 
lowing way: 


tad asya mahato duhkhasamudayasya prabhavabijam avidya. tasyas 
ca samyagdarsanam abhävahetuh. yatha cikitsasastram caturvyüham 
— rogo rogahetur ärogyam bhaisajyam iti, evam idam api sastram 
caturvyuham eva. tad yatha — samsarah samsärahetur mokso mokso- 
paya iti. tatra duhkhabahulah samsäro heyah. pradhänapurusasam- 
yogo heyahetuh. samyogasyatyantiki nivrttir hanam. hanopayah sam- 
yagdarsanam iti (PYS 2.15; Agàse 1904: 77,9—78,5). 

Therefore (the affliction) *misconception" is the seed for the growing 
of this huge mass of suffering. And the right view is the cause for its 
extinction. In the same way that the medical system of knowledge has 
four divisions - i.e., disease, the cause of disease, health and medicine 


37 On the use of the word sästra in different contexts and with different meanings within 
the PYS, see Wezler 1987: 343—348, which does not refer, however, to the occurrence 
of the word sästra in the present context. 

38 Woods 1914: xxi. 

39 avidyäsmitärägadvesäbhinivesäh klesäh (sūtra 2.3; ed. Agase 1904: 59). 
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— so also this system of knowledge of Yoga has four divisions, 
namely, the cycle of rebirths, the cause of the cycle of rebirths, libera- 
tion and the method leading to liberation. In this regard, the cycle of 
rebirth that is rich in suffering is what must be removed. The connec- 
tion of primal matter and the subject is the cause of what must be re- 
moved. The final dissolution of the connection is removing. The me- 
thod of removing is the right view." 


The word “removal” (prahdna) in SPV 4.55 b is a quasi-synonym of the 
word “removing” (hana) and a clear allusion to Patafijali's conception of the 
cancellation of the bondage of the subject by means of the removal of afflic- 
tions." 

The following word of stanza SPV 4.55 b, “absorption with an object” 
(sabijayoga), also refers to the PYS, where the phrase “these attainments are 
the object-related absorption" (tà eva sabijah samadhih) occurs as sūtra 1.46. 
The choice of the word -sabijayogah instead of its synonym -sabijasamadhih 
can probably be explained by metrical constraints. This change of terminol- 
ogy is unproblematic, because Patafijali introduced these two words as syn- 
onyms at the beginning of his work (PYS 1.1), where he explained that “yoga 
is absorption” (yogah samädhih).” 

In addition, SPV 4.55 c reuses the central yogic concept of the awareness 
of the difference between mind-matter (sattva) and the subject (purusa).” 
Patafijali mentioned this special awareness, which, as it were, paves the way 
to final liberation, seven times in his exposition, i.e., in PYS 1.2, 2.2, 2.26, 
3.35, 3,49 (twice), and 4.27. 

Magha reused also the next word of SPV 4.55 c, the verb-form “realize” 
(adhigamya), from the PYS. This verb or derivatives thereof occur at nine 
points in Patafijali’s work.** Of these, the occurrences in PYS 1.29 and 2.32 


40 For more detailed discussions of this passage, see Maas 2008: 127-130 and Maas 
2014: 70f. 

4] The addition of the preverbium pra- to -häna in SPV 4.55 is presumably motivated by 
metrical requirements. 

42 PY$ 1.13. 

43 My translation of Skt. sattva as “mind-matter” is based on the teaching of Sankhya- 
Yoga that the mind (citta) consists of the luminous substance sattva, one of the three 
constituents of primal matter (pradhdna). The expression cittasattva “mind-sattva,” oc- 
curs, for example in PYS 1.22. The Pätanjalayogasästravivarana explains the com- 
pound by stating that it is a descriptive determinative compound (kärmadhäraya) in 
which the first part is in an attributive relationship to the second (cittam eva sattvam 
cittasattvam; Patafijayogasastravivarana 1.2, p. 10.25). 

44 These nine instances are: PYS 1.29 (twice), 2.32 (as a quotation of sütra 1.29), 2.41, 
3.6, 3.25, 3.36, 3.48, and 4.23. 
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are probably the most pertinent cases in the present context, because just as in 
stanza SPV 4.55 they refer to the self-perception of the subject and the reali- 
zation of the ontological difference between the subject and matter. 

In addition, also the reference to the stopping of the awareness of the on- 
tological difference in SPV 4.55 d reuses PYS 1.2 as follows: 


ity atas tasyam viraktam cittam tam api khyatim nirunaddhi. ... sa nir- 
bijah samadhih (PYS 1.2,10f.). Therefore the mental capacity, when it 
becomes detached from this awareness, lets even this cease. This is 
absorption unrelated to an object. 


The description of the process of cessation as described in the SPV differs, 
however, from the description of the same development in the PYS. Whereas 
in stanza SPV 4.55 the final stopping of mental activity is the result of an act 
of volition on the side of yogis (vdfichanti), according to the PYS the practice 
of a so-called cessation-experience leads to the stopping of mental activity.” 

The designation of yogis as "practitioners of absorption" (samadhibhrt) in 
4.55 d, although not taken directly from the PYS, reuses the central yogic 
term "absorption" (samadhi), which occurs in the final position of the series 
of terms sketching the yogic path to liberation that is called “ancillaries of 
Yoga” (yogänga).” If this interpretation is correct, Magha alluded with this 
term again to the equation of yoga and samadhi in PYS 1.1 (cf. above, p. 40). 

On the whole, the terminology of the stanza SPV 4.55 is similar to the 
technical yogic terminology of the PYS to such a degree that there can vir- 
tually be no doubt that Magha consciously reused the PYS; he did not reuse a 
different work of pre-classical yoga or a different and now lost classical yoga 
treatise. 


4.1.2 Sisupälavadha 4.55 in context 


If one reads the stanza SPV 4.55 as a part of the monologue of Krsna’s cha- 
rioteer Daruka, it can hardly be overlooked that the yoga-related motifs figur- 
ing so prominently in stanza 4.55 differ from the literary motifs that Daruka 
addresses in the remaining part of his speech. None of the remaining forty- 
eight stanzas describing the mountain addresses primarily religious or philo- 
sophic motifs. 


45 See Maas 2009: 273f. 

46 yamaniyamasanapranayamapratyaharadharanadhyanasamadhayo ’stäv angäni. [su- 
tra 2.29]. “The eight ancillaries are commitments, obligations, postures, breath control, 
withdrawing the senses, fixation, meditation and absorption.” 
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Daruka’s monologue contains an appealing description of the natural 
beauty of Raivataka, as for example the famous stanza 4.20, in which Magha 
poetically depicts the simultaneous appearance of the sun and moon during 
their respective rise and setting as the appearance of two bells that shed 
radiance on the body of an eminent elephant." Moreover, Daruka’s monolo- 
gue repeatedly emphasizes that the mountain abounds in precious stones and 
metals, filling the landscape with splendor." From the perspective of Yoga, 
these appealing visual features do not recommend the range as a suitable 
place for yogic practice, because the mountain as described by Daruka pro- 
vides views that are too spectacular. At least according to the prescription of 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad 2.10, a place for yogic meditation should be pleasing 
to the mind, but not overwhelming to the eye.” 

A further motif in Daruka’s description of the mountain that Magha may 
have connected with Yoga is “mountain caves.” The caves of Raivataka are, 
however, not — as one might expect based on stanza 4.55 — places for yogic 
meditation in reclusion,” but the location of amorous pleasures that young 
women share with their lovers.”! 

The only two stanzas that might be regarded as providing a link to Yoga, 
because they contain the motif of world-renouncing anchorites, are SPV 4.54 
and 4.64. The first of these, which appears immediately before the Yoga 
stanza under investigation, reads as follows: 


samirasisirah sirahsu vasatam 
satam javanikà nikamasukhinam | 
bibharti janayann ayam mudam apam- 


47 Stanza 4.20, which according to Vallabhadeva earned Magha the name Ganthamagha 
(Magha of the Bells), reads as follows: udayati vitatordhvarasmirajjav ahimarucau 
himadhamni yàti castam / vahati girir ayam vilambighantadvayaparivaritavaranen- 
dralilam // 20 // (Kak and Shastri 1935, part 1, p. 132; meter: Puspitagara) “When the 
sun is rising as the moon is setting, each with its ropes of rays stretched upward, this 
mountain has the pomp of a lordly elephant caparisoned with a pair of hanging bells.” 
(Tubb 2014: 145). 

48 See, for example, stanzas 4.21, 26, 27, 28, 31, 37, 40, 44, 46, 49, 53, 56, 65, 68. 

49 same sucau sarkarävahnivälukävivarjite ' sabdajalasrayadibhih / mano’nuküle na tu 
caksupidane guhänivätäsrayane prayojayet /| (Svetäsvatara Upanisad 2.10, Olivelle 
1998: 418). “At a pure, level place that is free of grit, fire or sand, with noiseless water 
sources and so on, which is pleasant but does not press upon the eye, in a cave or a re- 
fuge that is protected from wind, he should concentrate." 

50 Patafijayogasastravivarana 2.46 mentions mountain caves (giriguhä) as a suitable 
place for the practice of yogic meditation (p. 225.15). 

51 See SPV 4.67, p. 152. 
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apäyadhavalä balähakatatıh || (SPV 4.54, part 1, p. 146; meter: Jalod- 
dhatagati). 

This mountain, cool by its breezes, pleases the ever-eased sages stay- 
ing on its summits by bearing bands of clouds that, through shedding 
their rain, turned into white curtains. 


Stanza 4.54 is a typical representative of a final stanza of triads that make up 
the fourth chapter of Magha’s work. It is a verbal miniature painting creating 
a lively image of a cool, cloudy and beautiful mountain at the end of the rainy 
season. At the level of sound, the stanza contains a nice alliteration of sibi- 
lants in padda a, combined with the yamakas or "structured repetitions and 
chiastic structures” that Tubb pointed out as a stylistic peculiarity of the third 
stanzas in the triads of the fourth chapter of the SPV (set in bold in the San- 
skrit text above). 

In contrast to what might be expected, however, Daruka’s reference to 
sages living on the summits of mount Raivataka lacks any specific connota- 
tion of asceticism. On the contrary, the charioteer emphasizes that the moun- 
tain is pleasant by stating that the sages take special advantage of the cool 
clouds. On one hand, the clouds have already lost their water so that they do 
not make the sages too cold.” On the other hand, the clouds are ultimately 
curtains that shelter the ascetics, possibly from the excessive heat of the sun- 
light. It appears that due to the cool wind and the clouds, asceticism on mount 
Raivataka is less painful than elsewhere. Just like many other verses in Daru- 
ka’s monologue, stanza 4.54 creates a poetic sentiment of pleasure and ease. 
Unlike stanza 4.55, it neither refers, nor even alludes to any specific yogic 
soteriological concept. 

The same is true for the second stanza in Daruka’s monologue referring to 
ascetics, 1.e., stanza 4.64, which reads as follows: 


praleyasitam acalesvaram isvaro ’ pi 

sändrebhacarmavasanäbharano ’dhisete | 

sarvartunirvrtikare nivasann upaiti 

na dvandvaduhkham iha kificid akificano "pi || 64 || (SPV 4.64, part 1, 
p. 150; meter: Vasantatilaka). 


52 Andrey Klebanov informed me (personal communication, September 2015) that the 
stanza SPV 4.54 possibly contains an allusion to stanza 1.5 of Kälidäsa’s Kumära- 
sambhava. There, Kalidasa describes the Himalaya as a place where perfected ascetics 
(siddhas) move to the sunny summits of the mountain range in order to avoid the rain 
in lower regions. By stating that sages are always at ease on Raivataka, Magha may 
have implied that this mountain range was better suited to ascetics than the Himalaya. 
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Even the Lord dwells on the snow-cold Lord of Mountains wearing a 
vesture of warming elephant-hide,? whereas no renouncer is ever 
pained by the pair of opposites when he lives on this bliss-bringer 
throughout the year. 


This stanza contains again a number of alliterations (anupräsa), as is cha- 
racteristic for the second stanzas in the triads of the fourth chapter of 
Magha's poem. The first repetition concerns the word “Lord,” referring to the 
Himalaya and the god Siva (...esvaram isvaro). The second repetition in- 
volves the two indefinite pronouns in a sequence ...a kificid akificano. On the 
level of meaning, the stanza contains a slightly ironic mocking of Siva, who 
in other literary works frequently appears as the prototype of ascetics free of 
needs. Magha, however, portrays Siva as requiring warm clothes when he 
lives on the top of the Himalaya, whereas even ordinary ascetics on mount 
Raivataka never experience any needs at all. The message of the stanza con- 
sists again in a praise of the mountain as a pleasant location well worth being 
visited by Krsna; it does not allude to any yoga-specific soteriological con- 
cepts. 

If one considers that Magha consistently construes the characters in his 
poem in such a way that their speech mirrors their general character, also 
discussed in Bronner's and McCrea's recent article,” stanza 4.55 does not fit 
well into the poem. In neither the SPV nor the MBh is Däruka, Krsna’s 
charioteer, related in any way to Sankhya or Yoga theories of soteriological 
practices.? 

An additional unusual feature of stanza 4.55 is that it does not refer to any 
sensually appealing quality of the mountain. This contradicts what is to be 
expected, because the very purpose of Daruka's monologue is making a stay 
at the mountain palatable for Krsna by highlighting the various positive fea- 
tures of the place." 


53 Wearing an elephant hide is an attribute of Siva in his appearance as the killer of the 
elephant-demon (gajasurasamharamuürti); see Haussig 1984: 166. 

54 “The pair of opposites” (dvandva-) refers to troublesome sensations like heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, etc. The PYS refers to this concept in the context of posture practice 
in section 2.48, which states that “/bJecause of that (mastery of posture), one is not 
hurt by the pairs of opposites (sütra 2.48). Because one masters the postures, one is not 
overcome by the pairs of opposites such as heat and cold" (tato dvandvanabhighätah 
(sūtra 2.48) sitosnadibhir dvandvair asanajayan näbhibhüyate, iti.). 

55 Bronner and McCrea 2012: 451. 

56 See Sórensen 1904: 234b. 

57 This can be concluded from the fact that Magha expressedly states that Daruka’s mo- 
nologue made Krsna want to visit the mountain: “Hearing thus the true and beautiful 
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On the basis of these considerations one might suspect that the stanza 
SPV 4.55 is an interpolation in Magha’s poem. However, the fact that the 
whole chapter is structured into triads of stanzas makes this conclusion im- 
possible, unless one is willing to argue that the stanza under discussion must 
have been a substitution for a different and unknown stanza at an unknown 
point of the transmission. Such an argument could, however, only be made on 
the basis of manuscripts that actually present an alternative to stanza SPV 
4.55. For the time being, it seems that SPV 4.55 is an odd but probably ge- 
nuine part of Magha’s composition. 

This unusual stanza adds an aspect to the description of the mountain that 
is not covered by any other stanzas of the SPV, namely its being the site of 
yogic practice leading to liberation from the bonds of rebirth.” In this way, 
the description of a beautiful and charming mountain is supplemented by an 
element of ascetic value, or, in other words, the charming mountain is also a 
venue with a mystical flavor. 

Irrespective of whether one believes the author of this stanza made a 
lucky choice from an aesthetic point of view when introducing this additional 
characteristic of the mountain to the poem, it appears that the reuse of texts 
and concepts from the PYS in stanza 4.55 served a number of interrelated 
literary purposes. By explicitly mentioning that Raivataka was the place 
where yogis actually achieve liberation from the cycle of rebirths, the author 
implicitly identified the mountain as the place of fulfilling the religious aspi- 
rations of yogis. In this way, he created the notion of what might tentatively 
be called the sacredness of mount Raivataka. Moreover, the poet created sup- 
port for the claim that the PYS is the authoritative work on the theory of prac- 
tice of Yoga leading to liberation, possibly because this was the general view 
at his time and in the social circles to which he belonged. Accordingly, the 
sästra and the notion of the mountain as a sacred space lend literary autho- 
rity, prestige and religious power to each other. The SPV contributed on one 
hand to reinforcing the recognition of the PYS as the authoritative work on 


words of his driver that were, as it were, incomparably sweet, he then, at their end, thus 
longed to live for a long time on that mountain that was dressed in a dress of the rows 
of its trees. (ittham girah priyatamä iva so ’vyalikah Susruva sütanayasya tadà vya- 
likah / rantum nirantaram iyesa tato ’vasdne tàsam girau ca vanaräjipatam vasäne // 1 
IN SPV 5.1, p. 153. 

58 Mallinätha, the 15" century commentator on the SPV, highlighted this aspect of the 
stanza by saying: "The intention of the stanza is stating that this mountain is not only a 
place for sensual enjoyment, but also a place for achieving liberation." (na kevalam 
bhogabhümir tyam, kimtu moksaksetram apiti bhävah. Durgaprasada and Sivadatta 
1927: 108.) 
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Yoga. On the other hand, the author of stanza 4.55 participated in shaping the 
public imagination of mount Raivataka as a place for fulfilling yogic practice. 
Quite interestingly, in the course of history, the mountain actually became a 
place of religious worship. Today, the mountain group harbors Jaina temples, 
of which the oldest can be dated to the 12" century, along with temples dedi- 
cated to the worship of Gorakhnath and Dattatreya, both prominent figures in 
medieval forms of yoga (see Fig. 1).? 


Figure 1: View of the Dattatreya Temple of Girnar (detail). 
Source: Sachinvenga «https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Girnar» (CC BY-SA 4.0). 


4.2 The stanza Sisupálavadha 14.62 

The second stanza of the SPV containing clearly identifiable instances of 
reuse from the PYS is stanza 14.62. This stanza appears at the beginning of a 
speech of praise that Bhisma holds for Krsna in order to introduce him as the 
only suitable guest of honor for the rajasiiya because of his divine nature. 
The stanza reads as follows: 


sarvavedinam anddim asthitam 

dehinam anujighrksaya vapuh | 

klesakarmaphalabhogavarjitam 

pumvisesam amum isvaram viduh || (SPV 14.62, part 2, p. 123; meter: 
Rathoddhata). 


59 See Rigopoulos 1998: 98. 
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The yogis know him to be God, a special subject who doesn’t expe- 
rience afflictions, karma and its results. He, who is omniscient and 
without predecessor, embodied himself due to his wish to favor the 
embodied beings (or souls). 


4.2.1 The reuse of the Pätanjalayogasästra in Sisupalavadha 14.62 

This stanza reuses conceptions found in the isvara section of Patafijali's 
work, more specifically, in PYS 1.24—25. Padas c and d of SPV 14.62 are 
virtually a metrical paraphrase of sütra 1.24. 


klesakarmavipäkäsayair aparümrstah purusavisesa isvarah (PYS 
1.24,2). God is a special subject who is unaffected by afflictions, kar- 
ma, its ripening and mental dispositions. 


In his reuse, Mägha substituted the word purusa “subject” from the sütra 
with its synonym pums. Moreover, he changed the formulation -vipakasayair 
aparamrstah “unaffected by ripening and mental dispositions” to the less 
technical but similar formulation -phalabhogavarjitam “without experience 
of the results.” 

In addition, if interpreted through the lens of the PYS, it appears that 
Magha reused conceptions occurring in the bhäsya part of PYS 1.25 in pädas 
a and b of SPV 14.62. This section of the PYS deals, among other things, 
with the omniscience of God, which is established on the basis of the argu- 
ment that every increasable faculty must at some point reach a peak. This 
applies also, according to Patafijali, to knowledge, which reaches its peak in 
the state of omniscience. The argument concludes as follows: 


yatra kästhäpräptir jhänasya sa sarvajfiah (PYS 1.25,4f.). An omnis- 
cient person is somebody in whom the utmost limit of knowledge is 
reached. 


Apparently, Magha changed the expression sarvajfia from the PYS to the 
quasi-synonym sarvavedin, which, however can also be read to mean “know- 
ing all Vedas." 

The same section of the PYS also deals with the problem of how God, a 
transcendental being and an eternally liberated subject, may be effective in 
the world. Patafijali presented the following solution: 


tasyatmanugrahabhave "pi bhütänugrahah prayojanam. "jfianadhar- 
mopadesena kalpapralayamahapralayesu samsärinah purusan ud- 
dharisyami, " iti. tatha coktam — “ädividvan nirmänacittam adhisthäya 
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(PYS 1.25,8-11). Although he is beyond help for himself, helping 
living beings is his motive: “At the dissolutions at the end of an eon 
and at the Great Dissolutions of the universe, I shall rescue the sub- 
jects from the cycle of rebirth by teaching them knowledge and dhar- 
ma.” And in the same way it has been authoritatively stated: “The first 
knower, the venerable ultimate seer, assuming a mind of magical 
transformation, out of compassion taught Asuri when he desired to 
know.” 


This passage explains the efficacy of God in the world by assigning to him 
the role of a primordial teacher. Periodically, at the beginning of each re- 
creation of the universe, he assumes a mind (citta) in order to help suffering 
beings by instructing them in the teaching of Yoga, which enables these be- 
ings to achieve liberation from the circle of rebirths.°' 

Magha reused this passage in pddas a and b of stanza 14.62 by adapting 
the terminology as well as specifically yogic theorems to the needs of his 
poetry. He alluded to the yogic teaching of God, the original knower of yoga 
(adividvan) who periodically re-disseminates the teaching of Yoga at the 
beginning of each re-creation, by simply stating that God is without a prede- 
cessor (anddi). Moreover, the poet adapted the specific yogic idea of God as- 
suming “a mind of magical transformation" (nirmänacitta) by stating in a 
much less technical tone — and in accordance with the needs of the episode 
that he depicts — that God assumed a body (asthitam vapus). Similar con- 
siderations may have also lead Magha to stating that God assumed a body 
due to his intention of helping embodied beings or souls (dehinam anujighr- 
ksayd), instead of sticking to the yogic concept of God helping subjects 
(purusas) that are entangled in the cycle of rebirths (samsärin) due to the 
altruistic motive (prayojana) of helping beings (bhutanugraha). These adap- 
tations did not only increase the intelligibility of the stanza, they also led to 
the creation of a metrical composition containing one of the previously noted 
stylistic features of Magha’s poetry, structured repetitions (in this case of ve- 
dinam anadim, vedinam ... dehinam, vapuh ... viduh). Nevertheless, the simi- 
larities of Magha’s stanza to the passages in the PYS discussed above clearly 
indicate that Magha consciously reused Patafjali’s work. 


60 In his commentary on the PYS, Väcaspatimisra ascribed this fragment to the Sankhya 
teacher Paficasikha (see Agase 31.16). However, as Chakravarti (1951: 115f.), Ober- 
hammer (1960: 81f.), and others have argued, this ascription is almost certainly 
ahistoric. 

61 Cf. Maas 2009: 277. 
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4.2.2 Sisupalavadha 14.62 in context 

As mentioned above, the stanza SPV 14.62 is part of a speech of praise that 
Bhisma holds for Krsna in order to introduce him as the only suitable guest of 
honor for the rdjasiiya. It is this speech that causes king Sisupala's outbreak 
of rage, which in turn leads to his reviling speech against Krsna in the next 
chapter of the SPV. This is the passage, as discussed above, that is transmit- 
ted in two versions in different recensions of the SPV. In Bhisma's speech, 
which consists for the most part of the twenty-nine stanzas providing an ex- 
tended version of MBh 2.33.28—29, the following four stanzas precede stanza 
14.62: 


atra caisa sakale ’ pi bhati mam 
praty asesagunabandhur arhati | 
bhümidevanaradevasangame 
pürvadevaripur arhanam harih | 58 || 


martyamätram avadıdharad bhavan 
mainam änamitadaityadanavam | 
amsa esa janatativartino 

vedhasah pratijanam krtasthiteh | 59 || 


dhyeyam ekam apathi sthitam dhiyah 
stutyam uttamam atitavakpatham | 
amananti yam upäsyam ädaräd 
düravartinam ativa yoginah | 60 || 


padmabhür iti srjafí jagad rajah 

sattvam acyuta iti sthitam nayan | 

samharan hara iti sritas tamas 

traidham esa bhajati tribhir gunaih || 61 || (SPV 14.58—61, part 2, p. 
122f.; meter: Rathoddhata). 


?*I see clearly that here in the whole congregation of gods on earth 


(brahmanas) and gods of men (kings) Hari, the enemy of the previous 
gods, the abode of all good qualities, is worthy of this honor. ?Do not 
consider Him, who subdued the Daityas and Danavas, a mere mortal! 
He is a part of the Creator, and although he is beyond the world, he 
abides in every being. The yogis state that he’s unique: the mentally 
inaccessible object of their meditation. They say that he’s perfect: the 
inexpressible object of their praise, the object of their diligent venera- 
tion, remaining in remotest distance. °'Through the three material 
qualities, this God is threefold: When he creates the world as rajas, he 
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is Brahma. When he maintains as sattva, he is Visnu. When he de- 
stroys as tamas, he is Siva. 


A closer reading of the opening stanzas of Bhisma’s monologue indicates that 
stanza 14.62 is in perfect agreement with its context. Bhisma mentions that 
Krsna is not an ordinary human being but a divinity. He alludes to Visnu’s 
victory over different classes of demonic beings or Asuras, before he ad- 
dresses aspects of Vaisnava theology such as the paradoxically immanent and 
transcendent nature of Visnu. In stanza 61, Magha even lets Bhisma depict 
Krsna as encompassing the three important deities of Brahma, Siva and 
Visnu in their respective functions of creator, maintainer and destructor of the 
world by drawing on the sankhyistic concept of the three qualities or con- 
stituents of primal matter, sattva, rajas and tamas. Even more important in 
the present context is stanza 60, which introduces yogis as a group of devo- 
tees to Visnu-Krsna, for whom God is the object of their meditation. It there- 
fore does not come as a surprise that stanza 14.62 refers more technically to 
Yoga theology as is outlined in the PYS. This in turn corresponds quite 
nicely to the literary figure of Bhisma, who also in the MBh delivers yoga- 
and sankhya-related teachings. On the whole, the stanza SPV 14.62, unlike 
the previously discussed stanza SPV 4.55, is well integrated into the poem. 

Although the two stanzas differ from each other with regard to the degree 
to which they fit into their respective contexts, the purposes and the methods 
of the two cases of adaptive reuse are similar. In stanza 4.55, the poet identi- 
fied mount Raivataka as the place where yogis actually reach their aim of 
spiritual liberation. In this way, he had, on the one hand, reinforced the notion 
of the sacredness of the mountain. On the other hand, he had supported the 
claim of the PYS as the authoritative exposition of the practice of Yoga by 
identifying a geographical location where the aim of Yoga was actually 
reached. In the case of stanza 14.62, Magha reused the PYS in order to rein- 
force the notion of Krsna being a divine incarnation by identifying him with 
the unnamed transcendental God of classical Yoga theology. On the other 
hand, he appropriated the PYS, which Pataíijali had consciously created as a 
trans-sectarian work, for his own project of venerating Visnu. Moreover, by 
making Krsna the high god of Yoga theology, Magha even turned the PYS 
virtually into a work of Vaisnava theology. 


62 The Kashmiri poet Ratnäkara composed his Haravijaya in praise of Siva in ca. 830 CE 
(according to Sanderson 2007: 425). In stanza 6.21 he reused virtually the same 
concepts of the PYS as SPV 14.62. In this way, he appropriated the PYS as a work of 
Saiva theology. My thanks to Andrey Klebanov for drawing my attention to this 
parallel case of adaptive reuse of the PYS. 
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4.3 The passage Sisupälavadha 1.31-33 


The final passage that will be discussed in this chapter is a weak case of 
reuse; it might equally be interpreted as a reference or a strong allusion to the 
PYS. It appears in the first canto of the SPV, where Mägha sets the stage for 
the remaining part of the poem. Here, the heavenly seer Narada arrives as a 
burning flame from the sky at Krsna's home, where the latter welcomes the 
divine ascetic with due respect before enquiring about the purpose of his 
visit. The poem continues in the following way: 


iti bruvantam tam uväca sa vrati 

na väcyam ittham purusottama tvayı | 
tvam eva saksatkarantya ity atah 

kim asti karyam guru yoginam api | 31 ll 


udirnaragapratirodhakam janair 
abhiksnam aksunnatayatidurgamam | 
upeyuso moksapatham manasvinas 

tvam agrabhümir nirapayasamsraya M 32 || 


udasitaram nigrhitamanasair 

grhitam adhyatmadrsa kathamcana | 

bahirvikaram prakrteh prthag viduh 

puratanam tvam purusäm purävidah || 33 l| (SPV 1.31-33, part 1, p. 
19-20; meter: Vam$astha) 


?'The sage replied to him, who had spoken thus: “Oh Highest Being, 
you may not speak like this. As even yogis have to visualize only you, 
which task could be more important for me?"? For the wise man who 
wants to reach the path to liberation that is blocked by excited craving 
and inaccessible for ordinary people, because it remains constantly un- 
practiced, you are the final destiny that shelters without ill [(like) a 
far-away land to which only one liberating road leads, a road that is 
extremely difficult to travel, because robbers whom the people cannot 
drive away lurk there with excited desires]. "With controlled minds 
the wise men of old realized that you are the ancient, totally passive 
subject. By seeing their inner self, they grasped with effort that you 
are different from matter and beyond its modifications. 


In these three stanzas Narada introduces Krsna to the audience of the poem. 
Initially, the divine seer addresses Krsna with the term purusottama “Highest 
Being,” which can be understood as a general reference to the fact that Krsna 
is the incarnation of God Visnu. However, the term can also be understood as 
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a technical term of Sankhya-Yoga designating a transcendental subject, the 
faculty of pure consciousness (purusa), of which God (isvara) is an ideal 
form.? It is this meaning that Narada alludes to when he states that “even 
yogis have to visualize only you" (tvam eva säksätkaraniya ... yoginam api), 
because it is the aim of yogis practicing theistic meditation to realize the 
fundamental identity of God, conceptualized as an eternally liberated subject 
(purusa), and their own individual subject. This interpretation suggests 
itself even more if one considers the wording of the stanza SPV 1.33, in 
which the term purusa is clearly used as a technical term of Sankhya-Yoga to 
refer to the faculty of consciousness that is ontologically different from (and 
opposed to) matter (prakrti) and its modifications. 

An additional reference to the PYS is the expression adhydtmadrsa “by 
means of the sight of the inner self" in stanza 1.33b, which is a conceptional 
parallel to PYS 1.29. This passage describes the result of theistic yogic me- 
ditation in the following way: 


kimcasya bhavati tatah pratyakcetanadhigam[ah] ... (sūtra 1.29). ... 
svapurusadarsanam apy asya bhavati: *yathaivesvarah suddhah pra- 
sannah kevalo ’nupasargas tathayam api buddheh pratisamvedi ma- 
diyah purusah,” ity adhigacchatiti (PYS 1.29,1—5). 

Moreover, from this yogic meditation the yogi acquires the realization 
of his inner consciousness (sūtra 1.29). He even acquires a vision of 
his own subject. He realizes: “As God is pure, clear, alone and free 
from trouble, so also is my subject here that experiences its mental 
capacity.” 


The two key terms of this passage are pratyakcetanadhigama “realization of 
inner consciousness" from the sütra and its paraphrase svapurusadarsana 
"the vision of one's own subject," because adhyatmadrs "seeing one’s inner 
self" that Magha used in SPV 1.33b could be a synonym of these two com- 
pounds, used in order to describe the means by which the yogis of old rea- 
lized the ontological status of God as being different from matter. The fact 
that for Magha a yogi practicing theistic meditation attains knowledge of the 
ontological status of God by seeing his inner self indicates that Magha knew 


63 See above, sections 1 and 4.2.1. A stanza occurring in Visnupurana 6.6.2 that Patafijali 
quotes in PYS 1.28,5-6 uses the expression para ätman “Highest Self,” a quasi-syn- 
onym of purusottama, to refer to God. 

64 For a detailed exposition of theistic yogic meditation, see Maas 2009, especially pp. 
276-280. 

65 Translation based on Maas 2009: 279. 
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a form of theistic meditation similar to, or even identical with, the one taught 
in the PYS. 


4.4 The reception of Magha’s reuse in Vallabhadeva’s Antidote 


Vallabhadeva, who wrote his Antidote “in the first half of the tenth century” 
in Kashmir,” fully recognized the reuse of the PYS in stanza 4.55, and he 
provided it with the most comprehensive commentary of a single stanza of 
the whole chapter. His gloss highlights the reuse of PYS 1.33 by quoting the 
sütra almost verbatim and paraphrasing the bhdsya passage." Moreover, the 
Kashmiri commentator explained the concept of afflictions (klesa) with a 
brief summary of PYS 2.3-2.10. In addition, he provided a pregant des- 
cription of the yogic path to liberation. One of the few instances in which 
Vallabhadeva deviated from the PYS, to which he never referred by name, is 
his quotation of sūtra 2.29. This quote contains the already mentioned list of 
eight ancillaries. Possibly due to a slip of memory, the commentator pre- 
sented the last three ancillaries as “meditation, fixing the mind and absorp- 
tion" (dhyàna-dhüranà-samádhi), whereas the original sequence in the PYS 
is "fixing the mind, meditation and absorption" (dharana-dhyana-samadhi). 
On the whole, however, Vallabhadeva demonstrated his detailed knowledge 
of Yoga philosophy and a clear understanding of Magha's reuse. 

At the end of his commentary on this stanza, however, the 10"-century 
commentator stated that his exposition was based on the explanations of his 
teacher Prakasavarsa.^? He added that the “understanding of this stanza (?) 
cannot exist in detail without knowledge derived from personal experience 
(anubhava).”’” This may imply that Vallabhadeva felt unable to explain the 


66 Goodall and Isaacson 2003: xvii. On Vallabhadeva, see also Goodall and Isaacson 
2003: xv-xxi. 

67 Vallabhadeva paraphrases sūtra 1.33 (maitrikarunamuditopeksanam sukhaduhkhapun- 
yapunyavisayanam bhävandtas cittaprasadanam) with maitrikarunamuditopeksanam 
sukhadu[h]khapunyapunyavisayanam | abhyasac cetahprasädanam — cittaparikarma 
(Kak and Shastri, part 1, p. 147.11f.). 

68 See Kak and Shastri, part 1, p. 147.16-19. 

69 Prakäsavarsa, Vallabhadeva’s teacher, was the author of a commentary (Laghutikäa) on 
the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi. Andrey Klebanov, who is working on a critical edition of 
Prakä$avarsa’s commentary, was kind enough to inform me (email 25 September 
2016) that Prakasavarsa referred to Patafijala Yoga in his commentary on Kirätärjuniya 
3.26. 

70 srutva prakäsavarsät tu vyakhyatam tavad idrsam. visesatas tu naivasti bodho "tranu- 
bhäd rte, iti (Kak and Shastri 1935, part 1, p. 147.22). In an email (4 November 2013) 
Dominic Goodall was kind enough to draw my attention to Goodall and Isaacson 2003: 
liii, where the two authors highlight the fact that Vallabhadeva “occasionally concedes 
that the poem takes him into areas of knowledge that are beyond his experience...." In 
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stanza in every detail, even with the help of his teacher Praka$avarsa. It 
would, however, be hazardous to draw any conclusions from Vallabhadeva's 
statement as to the degree to which the PYS was known in Kashmir during 
Vallabhadeva's lifetime. At least some circles of Kashmiri scholars knew the 
PYS quite well. This can be concluded from the fact that Abhinavagupta, the 
famous polymath who probably lived in Kashmir slightly later than Valla- 
bhadeva, and Ramakantha (950-1000 CE) quoted the PYS repeatedly in their 
respective works." Also the poet Ratnäkara, who lived approximately one 
hundred years before Vallabhadeva, reused the PYS in his own poetry." 

In his commentary on stanza 14.62, Vallabhadeva indicated clearly that 
he knew a distinct group (of theologians?) committed to the Yoga of Patafjali 
called “Pätanjalas.”’® Moreover, the commentator revealed that he was aware 
of the fact that this group had a peculiar exposition of their teaching, i.e., a 
śāstra.” The same awareness of the PYS is also reflected in Vallabhadeva’s 
commentary on SPV 1.33, where he referred his reader for more information 
to the PYS by saying "etat tu sarvam yogasästräd eva sujfianam." This 
suggests that Vallabhadeva regarded Patafijali’s composition, just as Magha 
had done before him, as a unified whole rather than a sūtra work together 
with a later commentary. Moreover, he apparently assumed that his reader 
would be able to access this work in some way or another, that is, either from 
memory or in writing. 


support of this, the two authors quoted the passage from Vallabhadeva’s commentary 
on SPV 4.55 cited above. Moreover, they referred to Vallabhadevas’s commentary on 
SPV 12.8, where the commentator admits that as a Kashmiri he does not know much 
about chariots. 

71 For Abhinavagupta, see Maas 2006: 111. The dating of Ramakantha follows Watson, 
Goodall and Sarma 2013: 15. On Ramakantha’s references to the PYS see Watson, 
Goodall and Sarma 2013: 447-450. 

72 See above, n. 62. 

73 Vallabhadeva glossed the verb viduh “they know” in päda d with patafijala avidan 
“The followers of Patafijali knew.” (Kak and Shastri 1935, part 2, p. 124.8). 

74 “And it has been stated: ‘God is a special subject that is unaffected by afflictions, 
karma, its ripening and mental dispositions (YS 1.25),’ and this can easily be unders- 
tood from the [explanations in] the authoritative exposition (sästra). If however, I 
would investigate the matter here, my work would become overloaded” (uktam ca — 
"klesakarmavipakasayair aparamrstah purusavisesa i$varah" ity etac ca tacchästräd 
subodhyam, iha tu vicare granthagauravam syat") (Kak and Shastri 1935, part 2, p. 
124.14f.). 

75 Kak and Shastri 1935, part 1, p. 20, 1. 14. 
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5 Conclusions 


The previous sections have examined how Magha reused concepts and text 
passages of the PYS at two points in his SPV. The nature of the reuse makes 
it virtually impossible that Magha reused a work different than the PYS. At a 
third point, Magha merely referred to characteristic teachings of the PYS, 
teachings which he could theoretically also have known from a different yoga 
work that is today lost. The detailed nature of Magha's reuse of — and refer- 
ences to — Pätafjali’s work indicates, in any case, that the poet was thorough- 
ly familiar with the PYS. Apparently, Magha expected that at least some of 
his audience was acquainted with the PYS to a similar degree, because other- 
wise the adaptive reuse would not have been recognizable.” This finding 
suggests that the PYS was widely known in educated circles extending 
beyond specialists in Gujarat — if this region was indeed the home of the poet 
— at the time of the composition of the SPV, which was probably around the 
middle of the 8" century CE.” 

The respective effects that the poet created with these two cases of adap- 
tive reuse of the PYS were similar to each other. They are related to the fact 
that Magha expected his audience to share his view of the PYS as a presti- 
gious work at least to some degree. By reusing the PYS, Magha reinforced its 
reception as the authoritative work on Yoga par excellence among the edu- 
cated audiences of his poem. Moreover, the poet transferred the prestige of 
the sästra to the object of his poetical description, i.e., to a sacred mountain 
in stanza 4.55 and to Krsna in stanza 14.62. This in turn may have contri- 
buted to the reception of the SPV as a prestigious poetic composition. 

Magha's reuse was recognized even about two hundred years after the 
composition of the SPV, that is, in the first half of the 10" century in Kash- 
mir. This indicates the PYS was known as an authoritative work on Yoga 
even outside yogic or philosophical circles for several centuries after its com- 
position. 

In fact, the PYS played an important role throughout South Asian cul- 
tural, philosophical and religious history. Already during the first hundred 


76 On the multiple purposes of adaptive reuse, see the introduction to the present volume. 

77 See above, section 2. 

78 A detailed analysis of the reception history of the stanzas SPV 4.55 and 14.62 in later 
commentaries, as for example in Mallinatha’s Sarvamkasa (15^ century) and in the 
more than fifty-six additional commentaries on Magha’s poem listed in the NCC, could 
cast more light on the reception history of the PYS in pre-modern and early modern 
South Asia. Due to limitations of time and space, this work must be left to another oc- 
casion. 
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years after its composition, the work emerged as the authoritative exposition 
of philosophical yoga. This is indicated by numerous references to the PYS, 
and quotations from it, from the fifth century onwards in various genres of 
South Asian literature.” The first chapter of the PYS alone is quoted in more 
than twenty premodern, mainly philosophical Sanskrit works (Maas 2006: 
111). Patafijali’s work was also well known in Buddhist circles. A mediaeval 
Singhalese chronicle provides the legendary account that the eminent fifth- 
century Buddhist commentator and author Buddhaghosa was a follower of 
Patafijali before he converted to Buddhism and emigrated to Sri Lanka (War- 
ren and Kosambi 1950: ix—xii and Hintiber 1997: 102, § 207). Additional tes- 
timony for the favourable reception of the PYS comes from the northwest of 
South Asia. There, the eleventh-century Perso-Muslim scholar al-Birüni drew 
heavily on Patafijali’s work when he described the religion and culture of the 
people in his India.” Al-Birünf also rendered the PYS into Arabic."! 

The virtually continuous relevance of Patafijali’s work in premodern 
South Asian philosophical and religious history is also indicated by the fact 
that the PYS became the subject of three commentaries: (1.) The Patafijala- 
yogasästravivarana (Vivarana) possibly from the eighth century,” by a 
certain Sankara, (2.) the Tattvavaisdradi or Pätanjalayogasästravyakhyä by 
the famous polymath Väcaspatimisra I, who flourished around 950-1000 
(Acharya 2006: xxviii), and (3.) the late sixteenth-century Yogavarttika by 
Vijfíanabhiksu (Nicholson 2010: 6). Thus, the various interpretations, re- 
interpretations and critical responses to the PYS that were produced over the 
last approximately 1600 years make the PYS an extremely important source 
for research in the history of South Asian philosophy and religion. 


79 The earliest quotation from the PYS known to me occurs in the earliest commentary 
(vrtti) on the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari (ca. 450—510), which quotes a bhäsya passage 
from PYS 2.6 in commenting on Vakyapadiya 2.31 (p. 67). Whether the vrtti is an 
autho-commentary of Bhartrhari or whether it was composed by one of Bhartrhari's 
students, is still a matter of debate in indological scholarship. 

80 See the lists of al-Brrünr's sources provided by Sachau (1888: I: xxxix-xl) and Shastri 
(1975). 

81 See Maas and Verdon (forthcoming), who argue that al-Birünr's Kitab Patangal is a 
free rendering of the PYS into Arabic and not at all a more or less literal translation of 
the “Yoga Sutra" together with an unknown commentary. 

82 There are basically two arguments in favour of an early date of the Vivarana. First, the 
Vivarana does not refer to any author later than Kumärila, who lived in the 7^ c. 
(Halbfass 1983: 120), and second, it can be demonstrated that the textual version of the 
PYS commented upon by the author of the Vivarana goes back to an early stage of the 
transmission (Maas 2006: Ixxii). 
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Creativity within Limits: Different Usages of a 


Single Argument from Dharmakirti’s Vadanyaya in 
Vidyänandin’s Works" 


Himal Trikha 


In memoriam Helmut Krasser (1956—2014) 


Little is known about distinct textual references to other traditions of Indian 
thought in the works of the Jaina Digambara Vidyänandin (10^ century).' We 
can assume, however, that he referred to Dharmakirti’s works in a similar 
way as Akalanka, his most prominent Digambara predecessor. Nagin Shah 
characterized Akalanka's approach in the following way: 


Akalanka sometimes bodily takes the sentences of Dharmakirti (some- 
times introducing minor changes therein) and makes use of them in 
connection with constructing his own ones. (Shah 1967: 39) 


Such a practice can be observed in Vidyanandin's usage of an argument from 
Dharmakirti’s Vadanyaya (VN). This technique of composition, however, is 
not employed by a mediocre imitator but by a creative, innovative and 
elegant mind: Vidyanandin's adaptions of Dharmakirti's argument are cre- 


* Dear Helmut Krasser was the first scholar to comment on an early draft of this chapter. 
I am also very grateful to Elisa Freschi and Philipp Maas for their insightful remarks 
on the next-to-final version and to Horst Lasic and Anne MacDonald for their helpful 
comments on parts of earlier versions. The work on the article has been financed by the 
Austrian Science Fund (FWF) in the context of the FWF project P 24160-G15 (“Frag- 
ments of Indian Philosophy"), and I am obliged to the project leader Ernst Prets for his 
generous support of my work. I am further indebted to Vincent Eltschinger, Eli Franco, 
Nora Melnikova, Yasutaka Muroya and Torsten Wieser-Much for referring me to rele- 
vant literature and to Katharine Apostle for proofreading my English. The idea to write 
this article was prompted during the conference “Transmission and Tradition" in Mat- 
sumoto, Japan, in 2012 by Prof. Katsura's kind, but doubting, interest in my claim that 
Vidyanandin, while using Dharmakirti's arguments against the Vaisesika, did not me- 
chanically copy them, but slightly adapted them to fit the ontological framework of the 
Jainas. 

1 See the overviews of textual references in Kothiya 1949: 1-44, Jain 1964: 22-28, Ko- 
thiya 1977, prastävanä, pp. 2-15, Borgland 2010: 77-92 and Trikha 2012a: 117f. 
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ative with regard to the manner the inherited textual material is varied, inno- 
vative with regard to its application against Buddhist tenets and elegant with 
regard to how it is utilized to establish central Jaina philosophical tenets. Vid- 
yanandin’s compositional practice thus displays a characteristic described by 
Ashok Aklujkar as follows: 


The $àstrakaras in practically all areas seem to have seen nothing 
wrong even in adapting verses of others ... Doing so was not a matter 
of inability but purely of convenience (and occasionally of being able 
to score points in debate through sarcasm). (Aklujkar 2000: 121) 


Sarcasm is a prominent feature of the argument central to this chapter. In his 
adaptions, Vidyanandin pays Dharmakirti back in his own coin, and in some 
instances he scores with minimal changes to the original passage. Due to this 
remarkable adherence to the opponent’s very words and because of the 
restrictions Vidyanandin had to observe when transferring the argument from 
the Buddhist to the Jaina ontological framework, I would like to describe 
Vidyanandin’s creativity as having been constrained by and enfolded within 
the narrow confines of faithfulness to both textual transmission and ideologi- 
cal conviction.” 

Adaptions of Dharmakirti’s argument from the VN are not only found in 
Vidyänandin’s works, but also in works by Väcaspatimisra, Prabhacandra 
and Pandita Asoka. We thus have before us what Ernst Steinkellner called 


‘polemical parallels’ with a history of their own that is not necessarily 
related to a certain known author ... [with] the difficult task remain- 
[ing] of determining the extent to which a certain idea or argument ... 
has been taken up, answered or used by the other. (Steinkellner 2013: 
XXX) 


These parallels are clearly the result of the literary techniques summarized by 
Elisa Freschi and Philipp Maas with the terms “simple re-use” and “adaptive 
reuse” (see section 3.1 of the introduction, p. 13 above). It is, however, not 
always evident what exactly the “reused item” is or who exactly its reusing 
agent was. In the case at hand, it is not, for example, immediately clear 
whether Vacaspati got the argument directly from the VN or from another, as 
yet unidentified work. We find in the history of this argument nested layers 
of adaptions and our interpretation of whether a particular adaption is re- 


2  Vidyanandin's creativity is also addressed in Borgland 2010: 77. References to 
Dharmakirti's works are also discussed in Soni 1999: 155-157, Borgland 2010: 45-48, 
51-54, 66f., 75f., 97 and Trikha 2012a: 138, 207-211. See also Balcerowicz 2011: 19. 
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markably original (— “adaptive reuse") or a flawed reproduction (— “simple 
re-use”) depends on our hypothesis as to what exactly the source of that 
particular adaption was. The examination of the “motives for reuse” and of 
the “purpose of innovating through reusing” (section 1 of the introduction, p. 
11 above) is therefore closely intertwined with the study of the question of 
how a text was transmitted from one work to another. Here, with the con- 
siderable number of parallel texts for Dharmakirti’s argument from the VN, a 
considerable number of alternatives for the transmission succession are pos- 
sible. The main aim of this chapter is to render some alternatives more plau- 
sible than others. 

In the first part of the chapter, I present the argument from the VN and an 
overview of eleven adaptions of the same in other works. In the second part 
(p. 73) I discuss three basic types for the succession of transmission of paral- 
lel texts and the adaptions of Dharmakirti’s argument in works by Vacaspati- 
misra and Pandita Asoka. In the third part (p. 82) I examine the adaptions in 
three works of Vidyanandin, concluding (p. 101) with an overview of my hy- 
potheses regarding the succession of transmission of the argument's adap- 
tions. 


1 A passage from the Vadanyaya and an overview of corresponding 
textual material 


idam eva ca pratyaksasya pratyaksatvam, yad anätmarüpavivekena 
svarüpasya buddhau samarpanam. ayam punar ghato ' mülyadanakra- 
yt, yah svarüpam ca nopadarsayati pratyaksatàm ca svikartum iccha- 
ti. (VN 8,6-9) 

And the perceptibility of a perceptible entity (consists) precisely in 
this: that it transfers its nature to cognition by the exclusion of what is 
not its nature. But this, [your] pot, which does not show its nature and 
yet wants to acquire perceptibility, is a non-paying customer.” 


3 See Much 1991: 22. Much translates svariipa with “Gestalt.” In my translation “na- 
ture” I understand the English term in the sense of “the basic or inherent features, 
character, or qualities of something” (www.oxforddictionaries.com, September 12, 
2014). The parallel passages examined in this chapter use svakära and (sva-)ätman as 
equivalents for svarüpa. In my translation of viveka I follow Much's translation of VN 
5,3 (Much 1991: 10) and Franco 2012: 60. 
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In the first statement Dharmakirti determines a condition for perceptibility. In 
the second statement he ridicules the tenet of an opponent by claiming that it 
does not fulfill this very condition of perception. 


1.1 The background of the argument 


The background of Dharmakirti’s argument is his disagreement with the 
school of (Nyäya-)Vaisesika concerning the ontological status of an aggre- 
gate, in this case, a pot. In Dharmakirti’s opinion, only its components ac- 
tually exist. These are numerous finest atoms (paramdnu) that, in close proxi- 
mity to each other, produce a specific homogeneous effect (ekarthakriya). 
The effect may be addressed by convention of speech but it does not exist in 
reality (paramärthasat), only nominally (prajfiaptisat)." For the (Nyàya-)Vai- 
Sesika, on the other hand, an aggregate cannot be considered to be a mere 
convention of speech. It reflects an actually existing entity, a whole (avaya- 
vin) that is delimited ontologically from its parts (avayava). Both, the parts 
and the whole, add up to the reality of the aggregate. 

With regard to this controversy, the passage from the VN offers a crite- 
rion for distinguishing between actually existing and alleged entities: per- 
ceptibility, defined as the transfer of the nature of the entity to the cognition. 
This transfer happens, according to Dharmakirti, in a specific manner: “by 
the exclusion of what is not its nature (anatmarüpavivekena)." The compo- 
nents of an aggregate fulfill this condition, since their properties appear 
distinct from one another. Scent (gandha), for instance, appears as distinct 
from taste (rasa). The respective property's nature is transferred by an exclu- 
sion of what it is not, namely, by the exclusion of the other properties' na- 
tures. The alleged whole, however, does not fulfill this condition: it does not 
appear as distinct from its parts. Its alleged nature is not transferred by ex- 
cluding what it is not. On the contrary, instead of the nature of the whole, 
only the natures of the parts are transferred to the cognition.” 

Dharmakirti illustrates his conviction with an example from the domain of 
economic transactions. He calls into play an amülyadanakrayin, who is to 
become the wretched hero of this chapter. An example of a definition of the 
terms used to characterize this agent is found in the Vyavaharanirnaya (cited 
in Kane 1946: 495, n. 878): 


... loke jihasitam suvarnadi mülyam ucyate. upaditsitam ksetragrhadi 
panyam ity ucyate. ... mülyatyagapürvakapanyasvikarah krayah. 


4 See Much 1991: 13f., n. 67; 14f., n. 78 and Dunne 2004: 37-45. 
5 See Much 1991: 10 and 21, and Dunne 2004: ibid. 
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According to common practice ... what one wants to give away is 
called the “price,” for example gold. What one wants to achieve is 
called an “article,” e.g., a field, a house, etc. ... Purchase is the acqui- 
sition of the article preceded by the discharge of the price. 


A purchase (kraya) is valid, if the price (mülya) is given for the article 
(panya), such as gold given for a house (see Table 1). Therefore, a mülyada- 
nakrayin, i.e., “someone who buys (°krayin) by giving the price (mülyada- 
na°)” is a well-received customer. 


Table 1: Factors of a purchase with an example 


panya mülya kraya 


grha suvarna suvarnatyaga — grhasvikara 


By lining up these terms to Dharmakirti's description of perception (see Ta- 
ble 2), we get as the price for perceptibility the appearance of the nature 
(svarupapratibhasa). The components of an aggregate do appear and acquire 
perceptibility. The money is on the table, so to speak. 


Table 2: Factors of a purchase with an example 


panya mülya kraya 


pratyaksatva \svarüpapratibhäsa svarüpam upadarsayati 
— pratyaksatam svikarah 


In the case of the alleged whole, however (see Table 3), only the natures of 
the parts are offered (andtmaripapratibhasa), i.e., something which is not the 
price (amülya). 


Table 3: Unsuccessful purchase/perception 


panya mülya amülya kraya 
pratyaksatva \anäatmarüpapratibhäsa |svariipam nopadarsayati + pra- 
tyaksatàm svikartum icchati > ® 


Someone who buys by giving what is “not the price (amülya)" or, more gen- 
erally, “who does not buy by giving the price (a-miilyadanakrayin)” corrupts 
his role in the transaction. Moreover, he makes a valid purchase impossible. 
A customer who does not pay for the desired good is not a "buyer." Depend- 
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ing on the action he pursues subsequent to his desire, he might be a “beggar,” 
a "thief," or a “fraud.” What a convicted amülyadanakrayin can get, at best, 
is a laugh. His intentions are simply funny, as is remarked by Säntaraksita 
and Vidyanandin (see next paragraph). The figurative usage of the element 
krayin suggests that the phrase serves as an ironic expression for an agent 
who fails to provide an indispensable condition for the action he wants to 
accomplish. 

Dharmakirti uses the expression as a metaphor for a pot, i.e., the paradigm 
for the alleged whole. A “pot,” the subject of comparison (upameya), is ana- 
logous to a “non-paying customer," the object of comparison (upamana), 
because they share a mutual property (sadharanadharma): both intend to do 
an action they are not qualified for. Applying the expression amiilyadanakra- 
yin to the argument points to still another figurative usage. The pot is not the 
agent who desires to acquire (svikartum icchati) something and does not 
show up (nopadarsayati) with the proper reimbursement. It is a proponent of 
the Vaisesika who fancies the concept of a whole without offering hard cur- 
rency, i.e., perceptual evidence. At this level of speech the argument is sar- 
castic, since it aims to mock the opponent's view. This implication is also 
shown in Santaraksita’s concluding words in his commentary on the argu- 
ment: ... iti upahasati. (VA 37,15: “He [i.e., Dharmakirti] ridicules [the posi- 
tion].") 


1.2 Overview of corresponding passages 


In addition to the attestation in the VN (attestation {1}), eleven further attes- 
tations ({2-12}) of the argument will be examined in this chapter. They are 
transmitted in five works by three authors who are all dated’ close to the turn 
of the first millennium: 


Väcaspatimisra: 

— Nyayavarttikatatparyatika: NVTT 342,8f. {2} 

Ma 
Tattvärthaslokavärttikälankära: TASVA 118,25f. (35; 118,27f. {4}; 
433,9-11 {5} 


— Astasahasri: AS 79,12. (6); 176,4£. {7}; 176,8-10 {8} 
— Satyasäsanapariksa: SSP 21,27f. (9); II 14 (10); 45,13£. {11} 


6 After completing this investigation, I came across a further reference to this argument 
in the Prameyakamalamärtanda (PKM 546,11—13). In the context of this passage, Pra- 
bhacandra addresses a topic similar to the one Vidyanandin discusses in the context of 
TASVA 433,9-11, attestation (5) (see below pp. 85f.). 

7 Seep. 73, n. 9 and pp. 79 and 82 below. 
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Pandita Asoka: 
— Sämänyadüsana: SD 14,20f. (12)? 


The above enumeration of the passages reflects the likely chronological 
order, which I will address in the course of this chapter. All further attesta- 
tions correspond to the argument in the VN to a very high degree, i.e., a com- 
parison of the respective passages reveals instances of literal or verbal cor- 
respondences. For example, in the comparison of the attestations in editions 
of the VN and the Tätparyatıka we can single out the following exact literal 


(1) idam eva ca pratyaksasya pratyaksatvam, yad anatmarüpaviveke- 
na svarüpasya buddhau samarpanam. ayam punar ghato "mülyadana- 
krayi, yah svarüpam ca nopadarsayati pratyaksatam ca svikartum 


icchati. (VN 8,6-9) 


(2) yad ahuh: so *yam amülyadanakrayı svakaram ca jfíane samarpa- 
yati pratyaksatàm ca svikartum icchaty avayaviti. tad evam param 
praty avayavino 'siddher vipratipattih. (NVTT 342,8-10) 


The elements ayam amülyadanakrayı and pratyaksatam ca svikartum icchati 
match here literally in euphonic normalization. svarupasya buddhau samar- 
panam (VN) is contracted in svarüpam ca ... upadarsayati (VN); and svaka- 
ram ca jíiane samarpayati (NVTT) mirrors the former semantically and the 
latter syntactically (see Figure 1). 


VN svarüpasya budhau samarpanam svarüpam ca ... upadarsayati 
semantic correspondence syntactic correspondence 
y r4 
NVTT svakaram ca jfíane samarpayati 


Figure 1: Two forms of verbal correspondence. 


The absence of na (NVTT) and the use of avayavin (NVTT) as a hypernym 
for ghata (VN) are substantial variations to the text but do not diminish the 
textual dependency of the two passages. In a synopsis of the corresponding 


8 In the secondary literature, this argument is referred to in Stcherbatsky 1932: 540, n. 5 
(NVTT?), Shastri 1964: 255f. (NVTT), Much 1991: 22 (VN, NVTT, SD), Soni 1999: 
149 (TASV 118,25-28 {3-4}) and Trikha 2012a: 209-212 (VN, NVTT, TASV 
118,25f. {3}, SSP II 14 {10}, SD). The sigla in brackets indicate which attestations 
have been referred to here. 
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elements, the extent of the correspondence by way of expression can be de- 
marcated like this: 


{1} idam eva ca pratyaksasya pratyaksatvam, yad anatmarüpavive- 
kena syarupasya buddhau_samarpanam. ayam punar ghato ’milyada- 
nakrayi, yah svarüpam ca nopadarsayati pratyaksatàm ca svikartum 
icchati. 


praty avayavino 'siddher vipratipattih. 


This loose but clearly distinct form of verbal correspondence with the VN 
prevails in the other attestations of the argument as well: 


{3} nantar bahir vamsebhyo bhinno "msi kascit tattvato "sti. yo hi 
pratyaksabuddhay atmanam na samarpayati pratyaksatäm. ca. svika- 


abhidhiyatam. (TASV A 433,10f.) 


{6} kim avayaviparikalpanayäa tasyamulyadanakrayitvat. sa hi praty- 
akse svatmanam na samarpayati pratyaksatàm ca svikartum icchatity 


vayavabhinnaikavayavivat. (AS 176,4f.) 


(8) na ca, ete 'vayavà ayam avayavi samavayas cayam anayor iti tra- 


21,27f.) 
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{10} na ca, ete "vayavadaya ime "vayavyadayah samavayas ca tesam 
ayam iti pratyaksabuddhau visrasa bhinnah sakrd api pratiyante pra- 


aksabuddhàv ätmänarpanena pratyaksatüsvikaranát. (SSP II 15) 


(11) tad idam paroditasvarıpam samanyam pratyaksabuddhäv atma- 


13 Groups of correlating elements 

Having these correspondences before us, it is clear that these passages are 
variations of one and the same argument. Through a comprehensive inspec- 
tion of the modifications, we get four groups of correlating elements with di- 
verse degrees of variation. The most stable element is the compound ex- 
pressing the metaphor; it has only one variation, found in the Samanyadiisana 
(group A): 


— amülyadänakrayin {1-11} 
— mülyadanakrayin {12} 


The second group consists of these correlates (group B): 


— pratyaksatäm ca svikartum iccha- { 1-2, 5-7, 9, 11, 12} 
— pratyaksatam ca svikara- {3} 

— pratyaksatam ca svikartum utsaha- {4} 

— pratyaksatäsvikarana (8, 10} 


More variations occur in these correlates (group C): 


— svarüpam ca nopadarsaya-/nädarsaya- (1, 5, 12} 

— svakaàram ca jfiane samarpaya- {2} 

— pratyaksabuddhäv atmànam (ca) na samarpaya-/samarthaya- (3, 7, 
9, 11} 

— nätmanah pratyaksabuddhau svarüpam samarpaya- {4} 

— pratyakse svätmänam na samarpaya- {6} 

— pratyaksabuddhàv ätmänarpanena (8, 10} 


With the exception of the missing negation in the Tatparyafika (group C 
(25), the individual text versions of these three groups of correlates barely 
differ with regard to their semantic content. Many correlates of the following 
fourth group, however, point to significant alterations of the conceptual con- 
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tent. This group consists of the correlates for the object(s) to which the 
amülyadanakrayin is compared. The alterations are reflected in the variations 
of the metaphor with regard to their numerical expression (group D): 


— amülyadänakrayı/mülyadänakrayı: 
— ghatah ~ avayavi ~ amsi { 1-3, 6} 
— asau [samavayah] {8a} 
— samanyam {11-12} 


— amülyadànakrayinau: 
— avayava & avayavin {8b} 


— amilyadanakrayinah: 
— paramänavah ~ rüpadayah {4-5, 7, 9} 
— avayava & avayavin & samaväya {10} 


The terms in group D represent the ontological concepts against which the 
variations of the argument are directed. Despite these somewhat different 
purports, we can observe in groups A to C that some attestations are closer to 
each other with regard to expression. Some variations characterize only the 
attestations in Vidyanandin’s works (group B {3, 4, 8, 10}), where, further- 
more, two attestations are connected more closely by using a nominal style 
(groups B and C {8, 10}). Most attestations in Vidyanandin’s works are con- 
sistent with regard to the use of the term pratyaksabuddhau (except for the 
correlates C (5, 6}) and with regard to the use of atman for svariipa/svakara 
in the non-Jain sources (except for C (4, 5}). C {5} is a particularly interest- 
ing correlate, since the causative stem darsaya- is used there, something 
otherwise attested only in the two Buddhist sources (C (1, 12}). 

Similarities between individual attestations suggest that these share a par- 
ticular stream of transmission. Before expressing the argument, an author 
may have referred to someone else's copy of the work, remembered a 
teacher's oral instruction or a skillful remark of a colleague or opponent, or 
may simply have taken up an earlier formulation in one of his own works. 
The latter can be safely assumed for some of the nine attestations in 
Vidyanandin's works. Before coming to these, however, I will examine the 
context of the passages in Väcaspatimisra’s and Pandita ASoka's works with 
respect to their possible relation to the passage in the VN. 
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2 The succession of transmission for the adaptions in Vacaspati’s and 
Asoka’s works 


With regard to the succession of transmission of two particular attestations, I 
assume three basic types, which I will discuss using the example of their pos- 
sible relationship to the VN (attestation {1} above), the Nyayavarttikatatpar- 
yatika (attestation {2}) and the Samanyadüsana (attestation {12}). 


2.1 Basic types of the succession of transmission 


In comparison to the other attestations of the argument, a negation is missing 
in the three editions of the Tatparyatika I have at hand. A translation of the 
attested corresponding text could read: 


{2}... so "yam amülyadanakrayi svakaram ca jfíane samarpayati pra- 
tyaksatam ca svikartum icchaty avayaviti ... (NVTT 342,8f., NVTT ra 
478,16-18, NVTTp 388,9-11) 

... “This one, [your] whole, is a non-paying customer as it transfers its 
form to cognition and wants to acquire perceptibility." ... 


This understanding could reflect an accidental transmission error, a (serious) 
misunderstanding or a deliberate distortion of the conceptual content of the 
initial argument (see sections 2.2.1—3 below). In pondering these alternatives, 
it is of relevance whom we regard as the creator of the particular expression 
of the argument in the Tatparyatika. One possibility is that it was Vacaspati 
himself: we can assume that he had a copy of the VN, or part of it, in front of 
him and that he adapted Dharmakirti's argument. With regard to the suc- 
cession of transmission, the relation of the two corresponding passages from 
the VN and the Tätparyatıka could then be classified as a direct inclusion of 
text from one work into the other (see Figure 2). 


VN 8,8 NVTT 342,8f. 


Figure 2: Direct inclusion of text from one work into the other. 


However, Väcaspati is separated from Dharmakirti by a couple of centuries.” 
In this period a large number of thinkers, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist, 


9  Krasser (2012: 587) proposed “as a working hypothesis, the time of Kumarila and 
Dharmakirti to be the middle of the sixth century," against the consensual dating of 
Dharmakirti in the 7" century. Acharya (2006: xxviii) considers Väcaspati “to have 
flourished between A.D. 950 and 1000,” and David (2012: 17f., n. 12) also thinks this 
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were actively engaged with Dharmakirti’s philosophical positions. Therefore, 
it might not have been Väcaspati who adapted the argument from the VN, but 
another person whose words Väcaspati referred to. This third source could 
have been available for Vacaspati in some form of textual evidence, but could 
just as well have been oral information from a teacher, a colleague or an 
opponent, whose words Vacaspati heard and preserved in a text that was to 
become a part of the Tätparyatıka. In assessing the dissimilarities of 
otherwise closely corresponding passages — e.g., the missing negation in the 
attestation of the argument in the Tatparyatika — it can be meaningful to 
assume an intermediate source, as it might be exactly such as source that was 
responsible for the modification. If such (an) intermediate source(s) can be 
identified or demonstrated through an analysis of the context and of the 
argumentative function of two individual corresponding passages, their 
relation with regard to the succession of transmission would then have to be 
described as an indirect inclusion of text (see figure 3). 


VN 8,8 ? NVTT 342,8f. 
Figure 3: Indirect inclusion of text via (an) intermediate source(s). 
A further basic type of transmission succession of two individual passages is 
both having transmitted the corresponding text independently from one 
another. This is unlikely here, but in theory both Dharmakirti and Väcaspati 


could have referred to a third source and included it in an adapted form in 
their respective works (see Figure 4). 


VN 8,8 NVTT 342,8f. 


Figure 4: Independent transmission. 


dating not improbable. Muroya (2011: 358f.) proposes that a “part in the NVTT may 
have been a response to the criticism by Jñānaśrī.” As Jianasri, in turn, refers to the 
NVTT (see also Lasic 2000: 49), this would suggest that Vacaspati and Jüänasrimitra 
(“980-1030,” Kellner 2007: 7) were contemporaries. 
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To substantiate such a theory, we would need textual evidence indicating that 
a significant number of the key semes of the argument (signified, e.g., by the 
lexemes pratyaksa, svikarana, svarüpa, buddhi, samarpana, milya, dana, 
kraya) were already combined in the time before the VN's composition. I am 
not aware of any such evidence; to the contrary, all attestations of the argu- 
ment point — in some way or another - to the context designed by Dharma- 
kirti in the VN. I therefore assume for pragmatic reasons that the Tatparya- 
fika — and all other known attestations — depend on the argument in the VN. 


2.2 The adaption in the Nydyavarttikatatparyatika 

Vacaspati’s variation of the argument is found in a section called avayavi- 
pariksäprakarana in Thakur’s edition (see NVTT 342,1). There, the section 
covers twelve pages and includes sütras 2.1.33-36. The argument is found in 
the very beginning of this section, in the commentary on the first sütra, which 
reads: 


sddhyatvad avayavini sandehah. (NS 2.1.33) 
A doubt with regard to the whole is caused by the fact that it needs to 
be established. 


Vacaspati unfolds his examination with an interpretation of the word sadh- 
yatvat. In the course of this interpretation he illustrates the position of an op- 
ponent, who denies that the notion of an avayavin can be justified. I under- 
stand the text as follows (NVTT 342,3-11, NVTT aq 478,12-18, NVTTp 
388,2-11):'° 


(2) " param! praty asiddhatvam evävayavinah sädhyatvam. ™" sa 


khalv evam mene: T sp samvinnisthä_hi_visayavyavasthitih.” sa eva 
ca samvidä vyavasthäpyate, yas tasyä visayah. sa eva ca’ visayah, yah 
"sväkäram’ asyam arpayati. na ca nirantarotpannarüpädiparamänv- 
atiriktam avayavyakaram bibhratim samvidam iksamahe, kim tu nir- 
antarotpannaruüpadiparamanvakaranam. sthaulyam ca na yady api 
paramanünam pratyekam asti, tathapi pratibhasadharmo bahutvadi- 


10 Here and below, text segments introduced by Roman numerals in superscript in square 
brackets indicate my segmentation of the argumentation structure. Arabic numerals in 
superscript refer to the variations mentioned in the apparatus. Latin letters in super- 
script indicate text segments with (hypothesized) corresponding passages. The symbol 
“=” used in the apparatus indicates that the text of the mentioned edition of the re- 
spective corresponding passage corresponds exactly, “~” that it corresponds literally 
with variations, and “#” that it is dominated by verbal correspondence. “//” indicates 
less significantly corresponding passages. In the text, literal correspondence with 
variations and distinct verbal correspondence are highlighted accordingly. 
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[IL3.i] 


vat, na *punar avayavinam^ ekam avasthäpayitum arhati. yad 


yati pratyaksatam ca svikartum icchaty avayaviti.“” IM tad evam pa- 
ram praty avayavino ’ siddher vipratipattih. 


*~ AJP I 15,11 and 76,6; PrP 365,9; SVK II 131,25f. and III 149,24f.; 


IPVV 53,8; // NAVV 88,7; TAV III 216,3; PASV 82,15 P unidentified 
parallel a? “# VN 8,8f. 


'na param NVTT wa ° NVTTp without ca *äkäram NVTTya. p 
$ punavaravayinam NVTT ? na emended for ca NVTT, NVTT y. D 


"The fact that the whole needs to be established is precisely the fact 
that it is not established for the opponent. ™" He, indeed, thought the 
following: ™” *Because/Surely (?) the establishment of an object de- 
pends on cognition. And exactly that, which is the object of cognition, 
is established by it. And exactly that, which delivers its form in a cog- 
nition, is an object. And we do not observe a cognition bearing the 
form of a whole that surpasses the finest atoms like shape/color, etc., 
which occur without an intervening space [i.e., which do not collapse 
on each other], but (we observe) rather (a cognition) of the forms of 
the finest atoms like shape/color, etc., which occur without an inter- 
vening space. And even though concreteness (does not apply) to the 
finest atoms individually, (it) is still an appearing property (for them) 
like plurality and other [properties which only pertain to a group of 
things]; (this), however, cannot establish a unique whole. W134) As 
he/they (?) said: '"*"! ‘This one, [your] whole, is a non-paying cus- 
tomer as it does not transfer its form to cognition and wants to acquire 
perceptibility."" "In this way, therefore, dissent (follows) because 
the whole is not established for the opponent. 


In the following discussion of this passage I propose that the text segment 
indicated with “b” preserves the position of an unidentified Buddhist author. 


22.1 


On the main level of argumentation, sequence [I] states that the avayavin is 
not proved for an opponent of the Naiyayikas, [II] illustrates this opponent's 
position and [III] resumes the disagreement. The argumentation in [II] con- 
sists of an introductory sequence [II.1], an exposition of the opponent's opi- 
nion in [I.2] and the reference to [II.3.i] and the mentioning of [II.3.1i] a 
corroborative statement corresponding to the passage from the VN. Consi- 
dering this argumentative framework, I think it very unlikely that the missing 
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negation in [II.3.ii] reflects a deliberate distortion of the initial argument. 
Vacaspati intends to show here a disagreement with an opponent who is 
worthy of engaging in a debate on a serious philosophical problem. A distor- 
tion of the argument would compromise both the opponent's expertise and 
the exposition of the philosophical problem. 

The conceptual content presented in [II.2] is similar to the context of the 
argument in the VN: An object is regarded as perceptible (pratyaksa arthah, 
VN 8,4) / demonstrable (visayavyavasthitih, NVTT) only if its nature (svarü- 
pa, VN 8,7) / form (svakara, NVTT) is transferred (samarpana, VN 8,7) / 
delivered (arpaya-, NVTT) in a cognition (buddhi, VN 8,7; samvid, NVTT). 
The notion of an avayavin (> ghata, VN 8,8) does not fulfill this criterion, 
only the finest atoms (gandharasadayah, VN 8,5; rupadiparamanu, NVTT) 
do, which do not have a separate location (aprthagdesa, VN 8,4) / occur 
without an intervening space (nirantarotpanna, NVTT). This conceptual 
framework delimits the range of a misunderstanding, which is possibly 
reflected by the missing negation in [IL.3.ii]: sequence [II.2] displays that its 
author is at least very well informed about the general direction of the argu- 
ment in [IL.3.ii]. A misunderstanding would therefore not reflect a serious 
mistake with regard to the point of the argument, but can be delimited to the 
exact meaning of the rare compound amiilyadanakrayin. 


2.2.2 


With regard to the composition of the particular expression of the text in 
sequence [II], we can assume, first, that Vacaspati — based on his general 
knowledge of Buddhist philosophy — improvised a free rendering in sequence 
[II.2] in which he stereotyped “the” Buddhist position. The phrase sa khalv 
evam mene would not introduce a particular opponent (sah ...) and his 
thoughts (... evam mene), but would be a literary device signaling the begin- 
ning of an imagined opponent’s position. 

Within this hypothesis on the composition of the textual material, we 
would have to understand hi at the beginning of sequence [II.2] as a modal 
particle (— "surely"), since the more frequent use as a causal conjunction (— 
“because”) would be redundant here.! The interpretation of hi in its more 
frequent use requires an alternative theory on the composition of sequence 
[I.2]: Vacaspati could have included here material from another source in 


11 Asacausal conjunction, hi could only be related to the predicate of sequence [I] and its 
scope would reach as far as the end of sequence [II.3.ii]: “The avayavin is not estab- 
lished ... because the establishment of an object depends on cognition ..." But this 
connection of [I] and [I1.3.ii] is already made clear by sequence [II.1]. 
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which Ai fits the argumentation structure better. And, in fact, hi is an intra- 
textual indication of what can be verified by ample intertextual evidence: 
samvinnistha hi visayavyavasthitih (NVTT 342,3f.) is reflected in a number 
of sources, namely, in the works of Haribhadra, Salikanatha, Sucaritamisra 
and Abhinavagupta and his commentators (see sources indicated under “a”'”). 
Haribhadra and the authors belonging to Kashmirian Saivaism demarcate the 
sentence as external textual material, and in the three passages of the two 
Mimamsa works the sentence is used in the context of discussions of Bud- 
dhist tenets: one passage among them (SVK III 149,23-150,13) also ad- 
dresses the term avayavin in connection with the examination of universals 
(samanya). A preliminary examination of these passages leads me to believe 
that they depend on another passage and that their correlate in the NVTT also 
stems from this as yet unidentified source. I therefore propose that Vacaspati 
introduces with sa khalv evam mene a particular person, whose diction he 
followed closely also in the following sentences of sequence [II.2]. 


2.2.3 


Within this hypothesis, we have to consider at least the following agents with 
regard to the creation of the particular expressions (Figure 5): 


Vacaspati I IL.1 Il 


Unidentified person 1.2 


Dharmakirti IL3.ii 


Figure 5: Layers of agency reflected in NVTT 342,3-11. 


Confronted with these nested layers of agency, it is unclear who was the 
responsible agent for the modifications in the argument from the VN in 
[II.3.ii]: any of the substitutions avayavin, svakara, jfíana, samarpaya 
(NVTT) for ghata, svarüpa, buddhi, upadarsaya- (VN) could have been 
carried out by the unidentified person or by Vacaspati. The same applies to 
the missing negation; but since the argument had to pass through the mind of 
the polymath Vacaspati, I think it unlikely that he was unaware of the con- 
notations of the word amülyadanakrayin. I therefore regard the omission as a 
scribal transmission error and emend na for ca. 


12 See above, p. 76. In these sources the sentence occurs with or without hi and always in 
the plural, e.g., tatha hi: samvinnistha visayavyavasthitaya iti sthitir iyam avivada sar- 
vavadinam (PrP 365,9). 
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With these layers of agency it is also unclear who supplemented [II.2] 
with [II.3] in the first place. Did already Vacaspati’s source sustain his argu- 
ment by paraphrasing the passage from the VN? The reference yad ähuh 
would then translate “as he (i.e., the respected teacher Dharmakirti) said," 
and the relation of the corresponding passages in the VN and the NVTT with 
regard to the succession of transmission would then be that of an indirect 
inclusion via an intermediate source. Or did Väcaspati illustrate the argument 
in [II.2] on his own accord by adding a trenchant formulation of the point in 
[I.3]? yad Ghuh would then translate “as this/these (opponent/s) said," and 
we could consider [II.3.ii] being a modified but direct inclusion of the VN 
passage. 


2.2.4 


Despite this somewhat opaque compositional structure, the alternative of an 
indirect inclusion should be considered more seriously, since the reasons for 
it are more conclusive. The reasons against an indirect inclusion and for a 
direct inclusion of the VN into the NVTT are, at first, that Vacaspati did not 
necessarily refer to a particular source in [II.2], because sa ... evam mene 
could merely introduce an imaginary position, hi can be understood as a 
modal particle and samvinnistha visayavyavasthitih could simply be a com- 
mon place phrase. Secondly, if Vacaspati was referring to a particular source 
in [II.2] he could well have provided the textual material corresponding to the 
VN himself, as it was customary practice for scholars of his period not to 
demarcate borrowings from other works, and there would have been no need 
to place an iti at the joint between [IL.2] and [II.3]. However, if we take the 
absence of an iti between [II.2] and [II.3] at face value and understand sa ... 
evam mene and hi in their precise meanings, while interpreting the many 
attestations of samvinnistha (hi) visayavyavasthitayah as supporting these 
precise meanings, we have stronger evidence to conclude that Väcaspati re- 
produced the distinct thoughts of an individual, as yet unknown, pürvapaksa 
in [II.2—3] (the text segment indicated with “b” above). I therefore propose 
understanding the correspondence between the VN and the NVTT as the 
result of an indirect inclusion via an intermediate source. 


2.3 The adaption in the Samänyadüsana 


Pandita Asoka, the composer of this short work, is dated to the first part of 
the 11" century, later than Väcaspati (see Steinkellner and Much 1995: 98), 
but his adaption of the amülyadäanakrayin argument is independent from the 
one in the NVTT. The argument appears in the second part of the work. 
There, A$oka expresses the opinion that universals do not exist, since not 
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existing is concomitant with not obtaining the characteristics of a cognition 
(yad yad upalabdhilaksanapraptam san nopalabhyate, tad tad asad iti; SD 
13,5). A universal would never obtain the characteristics of a cognition 
because its nature is not cognized (svabhavanupalabdhi; SD 13,9f.). Asoka 
explicates the potential of this latter reason by refuting objections which 
question it as being fallacious (— hetvabhasa). The argument from the VN 
follows one of these objections: 


{12} yat tücyate, pratyaksapramanasiddhasvabhavataya samanyasya- 
siddha evayam hetur iti, tad ayuktam tasya svarüpapratibhasanat. 
* idam eva hi! pratyaksasya pratyaksatvam, ^yat? svarüpasya "svabud- 
dhau? samarpanam. " idam? punar ?^mülyàdánakrayi sämänyam, sva- 
rüpam ca nädarsayati® pratyaksatàm ca svikartum icchati. ba tathà hi 


... (SD 14,1721) 
a VN 8,6-9 ^st NVTT 342,8f. 


VN: !ca for hi ”yad änätmarüpavivekena ? buddhau * ayam ? ghato 
"mülyadänakrayı, yah ° nopadarsayati 


On the other hand, what is said, namely, “this reason [i.e., that the na- 
ture of a universal is not cognized] is in fact unestablished as the na- 
ture of a universal is established by a means of valid cognition, i.e., 
perception," is not correct, because its (i.e., the universal's) nature 
does not appear. Because the perceptibility of a perceptible entity con- 
sists precisely in this, that it transfers its nature to a cognition of its 
own. But this, [your] universal, is a non-paying customer: it does not 
show its nature and yet wants to acquire perceptibility. Because it is 
like this ... 


When compared to the attestation in the NVTT, the sequence corresponding 
to the VN is longer here and contains the principle on which the amülya- 
danakrayin argument is based. Additionally, the passage in the SD corres- 
ponds more closely to the VN with regard to expression: the correspondence 
between the passages in the VN and the NVTT comprises literal, semantic 
and syntactic similarities in fairly equal proportions, whereas the correspon- 
dence between the VN and the SD is dominated by literalness. The few modi- 
fications pertain either to the substitution of lexemes with insignificant 
semantic variation (mülya-adana : amülya-dana and ddarsaya-: upadarsa- 
ya-), or reflect the embedding in a different argumentation structure (ca : hi 
and buddhau : svabuddhau, motivated by the omission of anatmarüpavive- 
kena). The substitution of samanya for ghata (with the adjustment of the 
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pronoun idam for ayam) represents the central element of this clear-cut 
adaption. 

Unlike in the NVTT, there is no clear indication that Asoka referred to a 
third source while composing the section in which the material corresponding 
to the VN is embedded. We can therefore consider the corresponding text in 
the SD as bearing a slightly varied but direct inclusion of the passage from 
the VN. 

In concluding my discussion of different types of the succession of trans- 
mission, in Figure 6, I sketch the supposed relations of the passages discussed 


VN 8,6f. 

VN 8,8f. 
a NVTT 342,4-8 SD 14,19 
a? NVTT 342,8f. SD 14,20f. 


Figure 6: Different succession of transmission of the argument from VN 
8,8f."° 


13 Relations like the ones addressed here are sometimes expressed within the classifica- 
tion scheme and nomenclature established by Ernst Steinkellner for categorizing text 
witnesses (see, e.g., Lasic 2000: 25f. and Kellner 2007: 38-40). But only one of the 
relations hypothesized above can be adequately expressed with this system: the pas- 
sage in the SD is a modified "quotation" (citatum ex alio usus secundarii modo 
edendi): SD 14,1921 Ce'e VN 8,6-9. Relations like the one proposed here for VN 
and NVTT cannot be expressed precisely, and relations like the one between NVTT 
and SD are not covered. I have therefore extended Steinkellner's groundbreaking 
scheme and nomenclature to express also indirect and independent transmissions ade- 
quately (see Trikha 2012a: 127—140): the passage in the NVTT is, presumably, a me- 
diated paraphrase (NVTT 342,8f. “Re” VN 8,8f.). The verbally corresponding passages 
in NVTT and SD are independent from each other (NVTT 342,8f. Rp SD 14,20f.). 
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3 Vidyanandin's use of the argument 


Vidyänandin can be dated between Väcaspati (second half of the 10" cen- 
tury) and Prabhacandra (first half of the i century). Therefore, all known 
adaptions of the amülyadanakrayin argument from the VN emerged during a 
relatively short period, i.e., at the turn of the millennium. Vidyanandin refers 
to the argument in three works: in the Tattvarthaslokavarttikalankara 
(TASVA), the Astasahasri (AS) and the Satyasäsanapariksä (SSP). With 
regard to the relative chronology of these works, it can be assumed that the 
TASVA predates the AS" and that the AS probably predates the SSP.' 

The argument has the following three functions (the numbers in curly 
brackets refer to the enumeration in part 1.2 of this chapter): 


— illustration of the Buddhist position (TASVA {3}, AS {6}) 

— rejection of the Buddhist position (TASVA {4, 5}, AS {7}, SSP {9}) 

— utilization against common adversaries: (Nyäya-)Vai$esika (AS {8}, SSP 
{10}) and Mimamsa (SSP {11}) 


3.1 The adaptions in the Tattvarthaslokavarttikalankara 


The Tattvarthaslokavarttika (TASV) is Vidyanandin’s extensive commentary 
in verse on the Tattvàrtha(sütra); the Alankara (TASVA) is his own explana- 


14 Vidyanandin cites the mangalasloka of Vacaspati’s last work, the Bhamati (see Ak- 
lujkar 2000: 106, Acharya 2006: xxxi), in his allegedly last work, the Satyasasana- 
pariksà (SSP 2,13-16). Prabhäcandra refers to Vidyanandin by name in the Prame- 
yakamalamartanda (PKM 176,4). See n. 9 above for Vacaspati’s dates and Jain 1959: 
25 for those of Prabhacandra (980-1065 CE). 

15 Close to the end of the AS, a work called "Tattvarthalankara" is mentioned for the 
further elaboration of the discussion: ... vakyasphotasya kriyasphotavat tattvartha- 
lankäre nirastatvät (AS 285,9). That this “commentary on the Tattvartha" points to 
Vidyänandin’s own commentary, the TASV(A), is made clear later in the text by a 
further reference in which the Tattvarthalankara is mentioned together with a lost 
work of Vidyanandin, the Vidyanandamahodaya: ... iti tattvarthalankare vidyanan- 
damahodaye ca prapaficatah prarüpitam (AS 289,24f.). 

16 Soni (1999: 162) considers the SSP to be Vidyanandin’s last work. Borgland (2010: 13 
and 77) refers to textual similarities between the SSP with the AS, but the respective 
passages have not been examined with regard to their transmission succession. There is 
some, as yet inconclusive, evidence that the SSP presupposes the Aptapariksüfikà 
(Trikha 2012a: 248). This work, in turn, presupposes the AS, since it mentions the AS 
by an alternative name: ... iti devagamalankrtau tattvärthälankäre vidyanandamaho- 
daye ca vistarato nirnitam pratipattavyam (APT 233,9f.). “Devägama(-stotra)” is an 
alternative name for Samantabhadra’s Aptamimäamsä, the work commented on in the 
AS. Hence *Devagamalankrti" is an alternative name for the AS. 
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tion of the verses in prose. The adaptions of the argument from the VN occur 
three times: twice in the first adhydaya and once in the fifth adhyaya. 


3.1.1 


The first two adaptions are found in close proximity to each other, in a con- 
text where core theses of Jaina philosophy with regard to epistemology and 
ontology are incorporated and defended against Buddhist philosophical 
tenets. The adaptions occur in the commentary on TA 1.6, where two forms 
of cognition (adhigama) are mentioned, namely, means of valid cognition 
(pramäna) and viewpoint (naya). For Vidyanandin (see TASVA 1.6.1-4), the 
difference between these forms of cognition is that they obtain an object (ar- 
tha) either fully (kartsnyatah) or in part (desatah). A means of valid cogni- 
tion points out (adesin) the object together “with parts” (sakala), a viewpoint 
"without parts" (vikala), i.e., without parts other than the one focused on. A 
means of valid cognition can therefore determinate its object (svarthanisca- 
ya), whereas a viewpoint cannot, since it only grasps part of its object (svar- 
thaikadesa). This epistemological discussion shifts to the ontological level in 
TASVA 1.6.5—6, where the actual basis for a viewpoint is put into focus. This 
would be a particular portion (amsa) of a thing (vastu) that is neither the 
thing itself nor not the thing (avastu), but somehow both, just as a portion of 
the ocean (samudra) is and is not identical with the ocean. 

This assumption of a fluxionary difference and identity of portions and 
what they consist in (amsin) represents a characteristic notion of Jaina on- 
tology.” In TASVA 1.6.7-8 this notion is tested against a Buddhist position 
(see Soni 1999: 148-158). The discussion starts with adaptions of the amül- 
yadanakrayin argument: 


(3, 4} nantar bahir vamsebhyo bhinno ’ msi kascit tattvato ’ sti. * yo hi 
pratyaksabuddhav atmanam_na_samarpayati_pratyaksatam_ca_svi- 
karoti, so ’yam_amilyadanakrayi* ity ayuktikam eva sthavisthasyai- 
kasya sphufam saksatkaranat tadvyatirekenamsanam | evapratibha- 
sanät. " tatheme paramünavo nàtmanah pratyaksabuddhau svarüpam 
samarpayanti pratyaksatàm ca svikartum utsahanta ity amülyadana- 


krayinah." (TASVA 118,25-28) 
AH VN 8,8f. ° # TASVA 118,25f.; VN 8,8f. 


17 Elsewhere, Vidyanandin ascribes this balance of difference and identity also to other 
cases where the relation of an entity to (alleged) subordinated entities is questioned, 
e.g., to the relation of cause (kärana) and effect (karya), of substance (dravya) and 
qualities (guna) or of substance and mode (parydya). See, e.g., AS ad AM 61, APT 
110,9f., YAT 22,8f., SSP II 12; Shah 1999: 5, 19 and Trikha 2012a: 290-294. 
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[Buddhist:] “In reality, there is no aggregate different from its por- 
tions, none whatsoever, neither internally nor externally. Because 
this one, [your aggregate], which does not transfer itself to a percep- 
tual cognition and acquires perceptibility, is a non-paying customer." 
[Jaina:] This is simply unreasonable because — as a most concrete, sin- 
gle (entity) becomes clearly evident — through its exclusion the por- 
tions themselves do not appear. In this way, these, [your] finest atoms, 
are non-paying customers, as they themselves do not transfer their 
nature to a perceptual cognition and wish to acquire perceptibility. 


With regard to conceptual content, the first adaption of the argument from the 
VN (indicated with “a” in the text above) is a fair representation of the 
general idea conveyed in the VN. With the second adaption (indicated with 
“b”), Vidyanandin turns the tables. His argument relies on the widespread 
notion that “infinitesimal particles are too small to be perceived by ordinary 
persons; instead, the matter perceived by ordinary persons consists of par- 
ticles that have somehow been aggregated into an entity of perceptible size" 
(Dunne 2004: 24). Dharmakirti holds that “‘aggregation’ refers to a particular 
state of those particles, namely, that their proximity enables them to causally 
support each other such that they can cause an image in the perceiver's mind" 
(ibid.: 102).'” With the second adaption of the argument from the VN in the 
above passage, Vidyanandin takes a stance against Dharmakirti's position by 
turning the argument against its creator: even under the condition that the 
obvious evidence (saksatkarama) of a single most concrete (sthavistha) ag- 
gregate is suspended, an analytical reduction of its perception to the percep- 
tion of its multiple factors (amsa) cannot be successful. The exclusion (vyati- 
reka) of the aggregate has the undesirable consequence that a medium for the 
perception of the components would be missing and hence the nature of the 
finest atoms could not appear. These would be the alleged entities with no 
correlation in the cognition.” 


18 In parallel passages (see pp. 90f. below) the adverbs bahir and antar are conjoined 
with upa+Nlambh (ASsn 38,12) and pratyaksa (AS 176,2). I therefore assume with 
Vamsıdhara (1915: 176, n. 7) that these adverbs refer to the activity (or, respectively, 
the result of an activity) of the external five senses (bahirindriya) and the inner sense 
(antahkarana) during a perceptual process (see, e.g., Preisendanz 1994: 626). 

19 We have encountered this subject matter already in the context of adaption {2} in the 
NVTT, where it was briefly touched upon: see above pp. 76f., where it is stated that 
numerous fine atoms occurring without an intervening space (nirantarotpanna) have 
concreteness and plurality as appearing properties (pratibhasadharma). See also the 
positions in the contexts of adaptions {6} and {7} below. 

20 Vidyanandin could be influenced here by a concept also expressed in LT 16. Cf. Bal- 
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3.1.2 


Vidyanandin uses this line of argumentation also in a further adaption of the 
argument from the VN in TASVA on TA 5.28. There the topos of the visibil- 
ity (caksusatva) of entities is discussed, and Vidyänandin places his opinion 
between Buddhist and Vaisesika positions. For Vidyanandin, visibility per- 
tains to aggregates that appear (pratibhasana) in a visual cognition (caksur- 
buddhi).”' This cognition cannot be reduced, as a Buddhist contends, to the 
appearance of the quality shape/color (riipa) because, says Vidyanandin, a 
quality (guna) and what is qualified by it (gunin) are not merely identical 
(abhedamätra) in every respect (sarvatha) but somehow different (ka- 
thaficidbheda), since they are subject to different modes.” Besides, visibility 
is not to be confined to a particular type of substance (dravya), i.e., only to 
substances possessing the quality shape/color, as a Vaisesika assumes, be- 
cause according to Vidyanandin, it is well known (prasiddha) that an indi- 
vidual substance is grasped by several senses. Moreover, a substance void of 
qualities (rüpadirahita) and, vice versa, qualities void of a substance (dravya- 
rahita) are not objects of perception (pratyaksa).” Vidyanandin elaborates 
this latter point by returning to the Buddhist contention with the following 
adaption of the argument from the VN: 


{5} * idam eva hi^ pratyaksasya pratyaksatvam, yad "anütmany avive- 
kena’ *buddhau svarüpasya’ samarpanam. fime pund rüpádayo dray- 
yarahita evämülyadänakrayinah,' svarüpam ca nopadarsayanti” pra- 
tyaksatäm__ca_svikartum | icchanti ^ iti sphutam | abhidhiyatàm. 
(TASVA 433,9-11) 


* -NN 8,6-9 


VN: !ca for hi ^ anátmarüpavivekena ? svarüpasya buddhau * ayam 
punar ghato ’miilyadanakrayt yah ? icchati 


Because the perceptibility of a perceptible entity consists precisely in 
this, that it transfers its nature to cognition without an exclusion of 


cerowicz (2006: 182): “An einem bestimmten Ort gibt es keine verbundenen mikrosko- 
pischen Atome (paramänu), weil es keinen makroskopischen Gegenstand (sthiila) zu 
sehen gibt." 

21 TASVA 432,33f. 

22 TASVA 433,1-4. bheda and abheda, modified with both sarvathaà and kathajicit, are 
central terms in the SSP; see Trikha 2012a: 89f., n. 107. 

23 TASVA 433,4-8. See Frauwallner 1956: 175f., 260f. and 272f. for the tenets dis- 
cussed. Further material for a more detailed analysis of this passage is found in the 
context of PKM 546,11-13. 
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what it is not. But these, [your] properties like shape/color, etc., which 
are just void of a substance, are non-paying customers: They do not 
show their nature and yet want to acquire perceptibility. — Let it be 
said clearly like this. 


Here the argument is turned against its creator as in adaption {4} above, but it 
is remarkable how Vidyanandin twists Dharmakirti’s very words. Adaption 
{4} is a loose paraphrase leaving considerable room for unexpressed concep- 
tual discrepancies with the initial argument and for the suspicion that the 
central substitution of paramanu for ghata/avayavin is merely a skillful play 
on words. Adaption {5}, however, is dominated by a literal correspondence 
to the initial argument and it also captures the conceptual basis for the amül- 
yadanakrayin analogy, i.e., the formulation of a criterion for perceptibility. 
Vidyanandin applies a significant change to the initial formulation here, i.e., 
the substitution of anatmarüpavivekena with anatmany avivekena. This “play 
on aksaras" shows that Vidyanandin is clearly aware of Dharmakirti's sup- 
positions and that he is not inclined to share it. The VN reads: "The nature is 
transferred by the exclusion (°vivekena) of what it is not (anatmarüpa?)." The 
TASVA reads: “The nature is transferred without an exclusion (avivekena) of 
what it is not (anatmani). For Dharmakirti “the ultimate real is utterly 
unique ... completely excluded or different from every other entity (sarvato 
bhinna, sarvato vyávrtta, eküntavyüvrtta)"" and perception reveals this 
unique real entity in its singularity, i.e., by excluding everything else. This 
position implies, as Vidyanandin points out by subverting it, that a property 
that appears in the cognition, like rzpa, would have to be regarded as abso- 
lutely (sarvatha) identical (abhedamatra) to its substrate (gunin), i.e., void of 
a substance (dravyarahita). Such an entity, however, does not appear in per- 
ception. What appears is an entity that can be differentiated from its onto- 
logical basis (> kathancidbheda) — be it a quality from a varying substance 
or a whole from its individual parts — but it appears without an exclusion 
(avivekena) of what it is not (andtmani): a quality transfers its nature to 
cognition together with a substance; the parts appear together with the whole. 


24 Dunne 2004: 80f. For the mentioned terms, Dunne refers to a number of passages from 
the Pramänavarttika(-svavrtti). Since the two terms sarvato bhinna and ekanta are ex- 
ceptionally prominent in the Sanskrit literature of Jaina philosophers, it would be a de- 
sideratum for the reconstruction of the development of Jaina philosophy to relate these 
passages from the Pramänavärttika(-svavrtti) with similar discussions in Jaina Sanskrit 
works. A starting point could be identifying passages in Vidyanandin's works that dis- 
cuss the respective tenets of the passages from the Pramanavarttika(-svavrtti). 
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3.1.3 


Vidyanandin will get back to this point in adaptions {7} and {8} of the VN’s 
argument in the AS. Before discussing these adaptions, it is worthwhile to 
note the different character of the adaptions in the TASVA with regard to 
their relation to the VN. The succession of the transmission of the VN and 
adaption {3} cannot be determined exactly: Vidyanandin could either have 
referred directly to the VN and modified the text himself, or referred to other 
(oral) transmissions of the argument, with its catchy metaphor. The least that 
can be said with regard to adaption {3} is that Vidyanandin addresses, and is 
part of, a milieu familiar with the argument from the VN in some way or 
another. Adaption {4} is Vidyanandin's individual contribution to this dis- 
course. Adaption {5}, however, represents a direct inclusion of the textual 
material from the VN. On the basis of the literal dependences it is tempting to 
speculate that Vidyanandin had a manuscript of the VN, or part of it, in hand 
when he composed the commentary on TA 5.28.” With regard to Vidyä- 
nandin’s evaluation of Dharmakirti’s thought, appraisal seems mixed with 
irony: by revising the conceptual content, reflected in the small rectification 
of the expression," the argument with its metaphor definitely has a point but, 
unfortunately, one that is directed against its originator. 


3.2 The adaptions in the Astasahasrr 


The three uses of the argument from the VN in the AS mirror those in the 
TASVA: The first occurrence serves as an illustration of the Buddhist tenet, 
the second turns the tables, and in the context of the third the Jaina position is 
placed between the Buddhist and Vai$esika positions. In contrast to the 
TASVA, where the point of the argument against the Vaisesika only lingers 
in the background of the third occurrence, in its counterpart in the AS the 
argument is used explicitly against a Vaisesika position. In the context of all 
three occurrences in the AS, the respective ontological presumptions are ex- 


25 Within the nomenclature referred to in n. 13 above, the expression can be rendered as 
follows: The relation of attestation (3) to the VN is indeterminable (TASVA 118,25f. 
Re?/ Re? VN 8,8f.), attestation {4} is based on attestation (3) (TASVA 118,27f. Re 
TASVA 118,25f.) and a mediated and conceptually altered paraphrase of the VN 
(TASVA 118,27f. “Re” VN 8,8f.). Attestation {5} is a variation on the citation of the 
VN (TASVA 433,9-11 Cee VN 8,6-9) and independent from the corresponding text in 
attestation (3) (TASVA 433,9-11 Rp TASVA 118,25f.) and (4) (TASVA 433,9-11 
Rp TASVA 118,27f.). 

26 The notions of rectification and revision are reflected in the meaning “corrected” for 
sphuta (Apte 1965: 1730a). iti sphutam abhidhiyatam can therefore be translated alter- 
natively as “[the argument] needs to be corrected in this way.” 
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plicated more elaborately, conveying the impression that here a more mature 
scholar is deepening innovative ideas from an earlier stage in his life. 


3.2.1 


The first occurrence is found in the commentary on AM 7, which is inter- 
spersed with Dharmakirti’s thought.” The passage containing the adaption 
from the VN reads: 


{6} atha Ma pratyasannasamsrsta rūpādiparamāņavah pratyaksah, te- 
sam svakaranasadmagrivasat pratyaksasamvijjananasamarthänam 
evotpatteh, skandhasyapi tata eva paresam pratyaksatopapatter anya- 
tha sarvaskandhanam pratyaksatvaprasangat skandhatvävisesät. tad- 
avisese "pi kesáficit pratyaksatve paresam apratyaksasvabhavatve pi- 
sacasariradinam tathà svakaranad utpatteh, paramanünam api kesän- 
cit pratyaksatvam anyesäm apratyaksatvam tata evastu. kim avaya- 
viparikalpanaya tasyamülyadanakrayitvat. P sa hi pratyakse svàtmà- 
nam, na samarpayati pratyaksatäm.ca svikartum icchatity amulyada- 
nakrayi, x vikalpabuddhäv eva tasya pratibhasanàd vicaryamänasya 
sarvathanupapannatvat* iti matam. (AS 79,8-14) 


* unidentified parallel B? ># VN 8,8f. 


There is the (following) [Buddhist] opinion: U “Finest atoms like 


shape/color, etc., are perceptible, (when) they are adjacent (to but) 
unjoined (with each other), because due to the complex of their re- 
spective causes only their capacities to produce a perceptual cognition 
occur,” since there is no distinctive property for being an aggregate, 
because of the undesired consequence that all aggregates would be 
perceptible [if being an aggregate is understood] in a different manner, 
because others” obtain the perceptibility of an aggregate, too, due to 


27 


28 


29 


In his personal copy of the edition, Frauwallner identifies AS 77,3f. and AS 78,13f. as 
quotations from the Pramänavärttika. Vidyanandin equates the subject of yad aha in 
ASy, 81,11 with “Dharmakirti.” 

*... a moment of sense perception is the result of a set of co-operating causes 
(samagri) belonging to the immediately preceding moment, viz., knowledge, the sense- 
organ, an object, attention, light, etc. ... It is essential for such a set of causes to be in 
approximation (samnidhi/pratyasatti) in space and time with each other in order to 
produce their expected result.” (Katsura 1984: 217f.) 

this sense, the ablative phrase would have to be understood as a concession to the op- 
ponent. But in this position, the possibility of the perceptibility of skandhas is taken to 
some extent seriously. According to “Buddhists such as Vasubandhu," one perceives 
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exactly this [complex of respective causes]. Even though there is no 
distinctive property for it [i.e., for being an aggregate], there is for 
some perceptibility, which has an imperceptible nature for others, (and 
hence) the bodies of demons"? and such like occur in this manner due 
to the respective cause; let (therefore) also the finest atoms be 
perceptible for some and imperceptible for others due to exactly this 
[complex of respective causes]. um [But] what (does one gain) by 
conceptualizing a whole, as it is a non-paying customer? Because as it 
does not transfer its own self to perception and wants to acquire 
perceptibility, it is a non-paying customer, since the investigated is in 
no way obtained, because it appears only in a conceptual cognition." 


Adaption {6} corresponds loosely to the VN in the same way as the adaptions 
(2) in the NVTT and {3} in the TASVA, where the adaptions are likewise 
used as illustrations of the opponent's tenet. With regard to the succession of 
transmission, the respective contexts of these three adaptions are independent 
from each other, i.e., the textual shape and specific conceptual content of the 
expounded positions vary to such an extent that we can rule out the 
possibility that Vidyanandin drew on the passage in the NVTT, or that 
Vacaspati and Vidyanandin both drew on the same passage in a work of a 
third author. Whereas the position in the context of adaption {3} in the 
TASVA is too short to determine whether Vidyänandin expressed it in his 
own words or included a passage from another work, the features of the 
position in the context of adaption {6} in the AS are clear cut due to its 
elaborate argumentation structure. We have seen in adaption {5} above, that 
Vidyänandin included a passage from the VN in the TASVA, and I have 
shown elsewhere (2012a: 141—157) that the text of the SSP is characterized 
by lengthy inclusions from other works. I therefore think that due to the 
distinctive character of the arguments in the context of adaption {6}, we can 
take the atha ... iti matam at face value and assume that here Vidyanandin 
included a distinctive passage of an as yet unidentified post-Dharmakirtian 
Buddhist author (in the text segment indicated with “a” above).?! 


conglomerates (see Dunne 2004: 102). 

30 A pisäca is considered an entity that cannot be perceived by an “ordinary cognizer" but 
“a pisaca can be perceived by a fellow pisäca ... and a Yogin can also perceive a 
pisáca" (Kellner 1999: 195, n. 5). 

31 See Ono 2000: 89-94 for a list of parallel passages in the AS and Prajfiakaragupta’s 
Pramanavarttikalankara (PVA). For the close correspondence of a sloka transmitted in 
the PVA, the AS and the SSP, respectively, see Trikha 2012a: 153 and 235f. Formally, 
the relations proposed above can be expressed as follows: AS 79,12f. “Re” VN 8,8f.; 
AS 79,12f. Rp NVTT 342,8f.; AS 79,12f. Rp TASVA 118,25f. 
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The key argument of the opponent, i.e., that the presumption of the actual 
existence of aggregates has the untenable consequence that all aggregates 
would be perceptible, is retorted by Vidyanandin with the concept of varying 
types of aggregates (anumahattvadiparimanabheda, AS 79,17): some 
aggregates are perceptible, others are not. In addition, Vidyanandin again 
stresses, as in the context of adaption {4}, his position that finest atoms as 
such are never obtained in perception (°paramaniunam tathätvena kasyacit 
kadacin niscayasattvat pratyaksatanupapatteh; AS 79,14f.), only the 
aggregate clearly appears (skandhasyaiva sphutam adhyakse 'vabhasanat; 
AS 79,15). 


3.2.2 


The two other adaptions in the AS appear in close proximity to one another, 
just as the first two adaptions in the TASVA {3 and 4}. Also like these, they 
are expressed in the context of key notions of Jaina philosophy. Vidyanandin 
applies the adaptions in his explanation of Akalanka's commentary on AM 
36. The first part of the strophe reads: 


pramánagocarau santau bhedabhedau na samvrti | (AM 36ab) 
Difference and identity are not concealments (i.e., not conceptual), as 
they are in the scope of the means of valid cognition. 


The statement is directed against “Buddhists” and “Advaitins,””” who 


maintain what the respective others deny: one group maintains the difference 
of the entities (artha) only and regards identity as a concealment (samvrti); 
the others maintain the identity of phenomena (bhdva) only and regard 
difference as caused by conception (kalpand).*’ But for Samantabhadra, the 
means of valid cognition conveys that things (artha) consist of both 
difference and identity: the notion of identity is provided by a thing's 
enduring substance (dravya) and the notion of difference, by its changing 
modes (paryáya)." The exclusion of one of them constitutes a one-sided 
view (ekäntaväda), as Akalanka makes clear in his comment on the half 
strophe: 


pramanam avisamvadi jfíanam anadhigatarthadhigamalaksanatvat. 
tad evam sati bhedam abhedam và nänyonyarahitam visayikaroti 
pramänam. na hi bahir antar và svalaksanam sämänyalaksanam va 


32 Vamsidhara 1915: 175, nn. 16 and 18. 

33 See AS 175,6f. Cf. Shah 1999: 38: “Samantabhadra ... feels that ... the transcendental- 
ist is blind to the aspect of difference, the empiricist Buddhist to that of identity.” 

34 See, e.g., YAT 21,16f., translated in Trikha 2012a: 315. 
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tathaivopalabhamahe yathaikantavadibhir amnayate, siiksmasthula- 
karanam sthülasuksmasvabhävavyatirekena | pratyaksadàv aprati- 
bhäsanät. (ASs, 38,11-14) 

A means of valid cognition is a cognition that is reliable, etc.,? since it 
is characterized as obtaining a (previously) unobtained thing. Hence, 
because it is like this, the means of valid cognition objectifies neither 
difference nor identity as being separated from each other. Because 
neither externally nor internally do we cognize (something which has 
only) the characteristic of itself (i.e., a particular), or (something 
which has) a general characteristic (i.e., a universal) in exactly the 
same manner as it is considered by the propounders of one-sided 
(views),*° since in perception, etc., subtle or concrete forms do not ap- 
pear by an exclusion of the concrete or subtle nature." 


In his comment on the two notions expressed in the last ablative phrase of 
Akalanka’s argumentation, Vidyanandin applies the adaptions of the argu- 
ment from the VN. Vidyanandin first supports the notion [A] that subtle 
forms do not appear through the exclusion of a concrete nature (süks- 
ma...akaranam sthüla...svabhävavyatirekena apratibhäsana) and then the 


35 


36 


37 


For avisamvadin as one of five elements in Akalanka's definition of pramäna, see 
Clavel 2008: I, 39-41 and 63-69. My translation for avisamvadin follows Clavel's 
"fiabilité." For English translations of the term in the context of Dharmakirti's defini- 
tion, see, e.g., Katsura 1984: 219 (“non-contradictionary”), Dunne 2004: 254 (“trust- 
worthy”) and Taber 2005: 32 (“confirmed”). 

Terminologically, the two alternatives point to central Dharmakirtian concepts, i.e., 
svalaksana (“particular,” Katsura 1984: 217) and samanyalaksana (“universal or gen- 
eral characteristic,” ibid.): “A moment or particular is the object of sensation, while a 
continuum or universal is the object of such conceptual knowledge as inference, judg- 
ment and verbal knowledge" (ibid.). 

A considerable part of this passage corresponds verbally to LTV 25,4-6 ad LT 7cd: 


paraih, dravyaparyayatmano ’rthasya buddhau pratibhasanat. Clavel (2008, III: 16) 
translates this as follows: “Puisqu’on n'appréhende pas [l'objet de connaissance] dans 
la [thése] unilatérale de la différence, et dans celle de l'identité, l'objet est établi par la 
thése non unilatérale. L'objet de connaissance n'est pas soit interne soit externe, il 
n'est pas soit un étre individuel soit un universel, il n'est pas [non plus un objet com- 
posé des deux pöles] avec deux natures qui ne se méleraient pas, comme d'autres le 
pensent, parce que l'objet qui apparait dans l'intellect consiste en substance et en 
mode." My partly deviating interpretation of the passage in the AS is based on the un- 
derstanding of antar and bahir as adverbs and on the position of và in the phrase bhe- 
dam abhedam và nànyonyarahitam. 
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notion [B] that concrete forms do not appear through the exclusion of subtle 


{7, 8} na hi pratyakse svalaksanam süksmam paramänulaksanam 
pratibhäsate sthülasya ghatadyatmanah pratibhasanat. ™”! parama- 
nusv evätyasannäsamsrstesu drstau pratibhäsamänesu kutascid vi- 
bhramanimittad ätmani paratra casantam eva sthülakaram ädar- 
Sayantı samvrtis tàn samvrnoti kesädibhräntivad iti cet. 13] naivam, 
bahir antas ca pratyaksasyabhrantatvakalpanapodhatvabhavapra- 
sangat, samvyavaharatah paramärthato và * pratyaksam kalpanàpo- 
dham_abhrantam* iti laksanasyasambhavadosänusangät, paramä- 
nünàm jätucid adhyaksabuddhäv apratibhäsanät. "^ ^ta! ime para- 
mänavah "pratyaksabuddhäv dtmäanam_ca na samarpayanti_praty- 
aksatam_ca_svikartum_icchantity_amulyadanakrayinah n svdvayava- 
bhinnaikävayavivat. ™" na hi so "pi süksmasvävayavavyatirikto ma- 
hattvopetah pratyakse pratibhäsate  kundadivyatiriktadadhyadivat. 
12] samavayat tebhyo ’narthantaram iva pratibhäsate iti cet. ? na, 
avayavipratyaksasya sarvatra bhräntatvaprasangät. tathà ca ‘ avya- 
bhicäritvam pratyaksalaksanam* asambhavi syät. "A na ca, ete "va- 
yavd ayam avayavi samavdyas cayam anayor iti trayakaram praty- 
aksam anubhüyate sakrd api, yato d> sy apy amülyadànakrayi na 
syat, pratyaksabuddhàv _ átmànarpanena |, pratyaksatasvikaranavi- 
at.“ 5] tata eva parasparabhinnävayavävayavinäm api pratyakse 
'pratibhasanad amiülyadäanakrayinav uktau samavayavat. (AS 
175,22-176,10) 


“= NB 14 °# VN 8,8f., ~ TASVA 118,27f. (adaption {4}) *// NS 
1.1.4°#TASVA 176,4f. (adaption {7}); VN 8,8f. 


‘adaption {4} without ta *ndtmanah pratyaksabuddhau svarüpam 
adaption {4} 


LN [This is the case,] because a subtle particular having the character- 


istic of a finest atom does not appear in perception, since a concrete 
(entity), having the nature of a pot, etc., appears. ''! [The Buddhist ob- 
jection:] “When finest atoms only, which are adjacent (to, but) un- 


38 Akalanka explicates the first notion elsewhere, namely in LTV 50,13-15 ad LT 23: ... 
caksusa riipam samsthanatmakam sthülätmakam ekam süksmänekasvabhävam pasyati 
na punah asädhäranaikäntam svalaksanam. Clavel (2008: III 48) has translated this as 
follows: *... on voit, gráce à la faculté visuelle, une forme qui consiste en une configu- 
ration, qui est grossière et qui possède une nature ténue et multiple, mais on ne voit pas 
l'étre individuel dans sa singularité irréductible.” 
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joined (with each other), appear in perception, a concealment display- 
ing a concrete form - (although this form) does not exist for them [i.e., 
for these atoms] and for others at all — conceals them due to a 
particular cause for error like the illusion of hairs (conceals an object 
for a person with a sight defect), etc.”” ° [Reply:] It is not like this, 
because of the undesired consequence that neither an external nor an 
internal perception would be non-erroneous and free of conceptual 
construction, since it necessarily follows the fault that the definition 
"perception is free of conceptual construction [and] non-erroneous" 
would not be possible either ultimately or practically, as the finest 
atoms never appear in a perceptual cognition. "* These ones, [your] 
finest atoms, are non-paying customers, as they do not transfer 
themselves to a perceptual cognition and yet want to acquire percepti- 
bility, like a single whole which is different from its own parts. 
M1 Because also this (single whole), (since) it has a great extension, 
does not appear in perception as separated from its subtle parts, like 
sour milk, etc., separated from a pot, etc. ™?! [The (Nyäya-)Vaisesi- 
ka objection:] “Due to inherence the (whole) appears like a thing that 
is not different from its (parts)."^! 13] [Reply:] No, because of the 
undesired consequence that the perception of a whole would be 
erroneous in all cases. And so (an element of) the definition of per- 
ception, (i.e.,) that it is non-deviating, would not be possible. m4 And 
a threefold form of perception experienced at once — namely, “these 


39 


40 


41 


In the simile, the concept of a concrete form is compared to the non-conceptual error of 
a person with a sight defect. See Dunne (2004: 88f.) and Katsura 1984: 225-226, e.g.: 
“Perceptual judgment can be called ‘concealing’ (samvrti) because it conceals the to- 
tality of an actual unique object by highlighting one of its universal characteristics” 
(ibid.: 226). 

The elements of the simile kunda and dadhi are used in the Padarthadharmasangraha 
in an example for the concept of relation (sambandha). The notion “in this pot here, 
(there) is sour milk” depends on the relation of pot and sour milk, therefore the notion 
“in these threads here, (there) is a piece of cloth” must also presuppose a relation. (Cf. 
PDhS §374: yatheha kunde dadhiti pratyayah sambandhe sati drstas tatheha tantusu 
patah ... iti pratyayadarsandd asty esam sambandhah iti jfiayate.) Whereas the con- 
nection between a pot and sour milk is arbitrary — sour milk might, but need not be, in 
a pot — the connection between threads and a piece of cloth or, more generally, the con- 
nection between parts and a whole is necessary: without a connection of the parts a 
whole cannot be produced. Pot and sour milk can appear separately from one another, 
since they are related by contact (samyoga); parts and a whole cannot appear sepa- 
rately, since they are related by inherence (samavaya); see Trikha 2012a: 204—207. 

For anarthantaram and the remaining part of the argumentation, see Trikha 2012a: 
201, 204 and 207-213. 
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are parts, this the whole and this the inherence of both (the parts and 
the whole)” — through which also that, [your] (inherence), would not 
be a non-paying customer, is not (the case) because the acquisition of 
perceptibility without transferring itself to a perceptual cognition (re- 
mains) unspecified. ""*! Because of precisely this, also [your] parts and 
whole, which are different from each other, are called — like inherence 
— non-paying customers because they do not appear in perception. 


In the light of the previously discussed adaptions, the prominent feature of 
this text section is that we met in [I.2] a position that was referred to in the 
context of adaption {2}, touched upon in the context of adaption {3} and ela- 
borated in the context of adaption {6}. It seems also clear to me that before 
composing adaption {7} (the passage marked with “b”), Vidyanandin did not 
have the VN in mind, but remembered, or looked up, his earlier adaption (4) 
in the TASVA. Similarly, the process of composition would be misunder- 
stood, if we regarded adaption {8} (the passage marked with **d") as a direct 
paraphrase of the text from the VN. Here Vidyanandin uses a variation of the 
argument he just used against the Buddhist to counter the Vaisesika." But the 
striking feature of this text section is how Vidyanandin contrasts — elegantly, 
in my opinion — central concepts of the logico-epistemological tradition of 
Buddhism and of the Vaisesika and shows the discrepancies of these concepts 
with prominent definitions of perception within the same traditions (indicated 
above with “a” and “c”). The amülyadanakrayin argument here is in both 
cases a punchline driving home a point which has already been taken in the 
respective preceding argument. 

It is worthwhile to note that the style displayed here in the AS indicates 
years of learning, an experienced scholar and probably also a versed dispu- 
tant. In fact, Vidyänandin wrote at least what are today 696 edited pages“ 
before composing the text section containing the adaptions {7} and {8}. The 
assumption that we have to regard the composer of this text section as a ma- 
ture and somewhat independent thinker is further supported by the choice of 
the subject and the strategy of the argumentation. Samantabhadra and Aka- 
lanka directed their arguments against what is today called the logico-episte- 


42 Formally, the relations of the corresponding passages with regard to their successsion 
of transmission can be rendered as follows: attestation {7} is based on attestation {4} 
(AS 176,4f. Ce'e TASVA 118,27f.) and a mediated paraphrase of the text from the VN 
(AS 176,4f. “Re” VN 8,8f.). Attestation (8) is based on attestation {7} (AS 176,9 Re 
AS 176,4f.) and a multiply mediated paraphrase of the text from the VN (AS 176,9 
“Re? VN 8,8f.). 

43 The TASVA and the larger part of the AS, see n. 15 above. 
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mological tradition of Buddhism on one hand and Advaita on the other. 
Vidyanandin, however, calls the Vai$esika into play because he apparently 
thought that the ontological presumptions of this tradition would contrast 
more sharply with the Buddhist tenet (see notions indicated with [A] and [B] 
above p. 91).4 Elsewhere (2012a: 67—90 and 2012b) I have described Vid- 
yanandin's interest in collecting, contrasting and refuting such contradictory 
alternatives as elements in his method of establishing epistemic pluralism 
through falsification: what remains after the refutation of such alternatives is 
the realization that somehow (kathamcit) both must be integrated in a 
complete account of the discussed phenomena. In the discussion of the text 
section containing the adaptions (7) and (8], this discursively gained and 
therefore to a considerable extent rationally justified result is that perceptible 
entities appear inseparably with both subtle (— bheda) and concrete (— 
abheda) forms. 


3.3 The adaptions in the Satyasadsanapariksa 


The common characteristic of the three adaptions in the SSP is that they are 
no longer used as illustrations of a Buddhist teaching, but only as arguments 
against non-Jaina tenets, i.e., against Buddhist, Vaisesika and Mimamsa 
views. The relation of the SSP to Vidyänandin’s other works is unclear with 
regard to their succession of transmission (see n. 16 above), and hence the 
relationship between the adaptions of the argument from the VN in the SSP 
cannot be determined conclusively with regard to the adaptions discussed so 
far. But I think it probable that in the context of two adaptions in the SSP, 
Vidyanandin utilized an argumentation structure which he had discovered in 
the TASVA and deepened in the AS. 


3.3.1 


The context of the first adaption is by now well known to the reader of this 
chapter, since much of the text corresponds literally to the context of adaption 
(7:5 


44 Samantabhadra uses Buddhist and Advaitic tenets as a background for the explanation 
of a Jaina tenet, Akalanka uses a distinct Buddhist terminology to clarify Samantabha- 
dra’s thoughts, and Vidyanandin uses a Vaisesika tenet to specify Akalanka's argu- 
ment. One gets the impression that these authors — apart from their indisputable adhe- 
rence to the Jaina faith and their evident objective of eliminating opposing belief sys- 
tems — are more interested in ideas and their adequate expression than in the affiliation 
to tradition and in the origination of these ideas. 

45 The enumeration of the arguments follows the enumeration in the context of adaption 
(7) above. 
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(9) le nanu! paramänusv evatyasannasamsrstesu drstau pratibha- 
samanesu kutascid vibhramanimittad atmani paratra casantam eva 
sthülàdyakàram" darsayanti ? samvrtis tàn samvrnoti kesadibhranti- 
vad iti cet. "^" naivam, bahir antas ca pratyaksasya *bhrantatvapat- 
teh, tasya abhräntatvakalpanäpodhatväbhävaprasangät, ^ " pratya- 
ksam_kalpanapodham abhrāntam” iti laksanasyasambhavadosänu- 
-o =, [113.16 ; = 
sangät. nanu naisa dosah paramanupratyaksasya tallaksanasam- 
bhavád iti cet. na^ paramänünäm_jätucid adhyaksabuddhàv aprati- 
bhäsanät. ©"! na hi kascil laukikah pariksako và desakälaviprakrs- 
tarthavat paramanün saksat pratyeti anyathä pratityapalapaprasan- 
-,7[14le,, - - 2,82, 8 
gat. ta ime paramanavah pratyaksabuddhav “atmanam” na sam- 
arpayanti pratyaksatàm ca svikartum icchantity amülyadanakrayi- 


nah ?.** (SSP 21,2128) 


è~ AS 175,23-176,5 (see the context of adaption {7}) e- NB 1.4 
° # VN 8,8f. 


"AS without nanu ? sthūlākā° AS ^ àdarsaya? AS “not in AS ? sam- 
vyavahäratah paramärthato và pratya? AS °not in AS ‘not in AS 
* ätmänam ca AS ° svävayavabhinnaikävayavivat AS 


This extensive correspondence of two passages in different works by the 
same author establishes with a high degree of certainty that Vidyānandin took 
this argumentation from the earlier work and included it in the later. But 
which is which? Did Vidyānandin, broadly speaking, expand his argumenta- 
tion in the SSP or did he contract it in the AS? 

More precisely: did he — while transferring the argumentation from the 
AS to the SSP and on further reflection of the argument [I.3] — state the main 
consequence of the opponent’s tenet explicitly with bhrantatvapatteh (varia- 
tion 6) and did he drop the phrase samvyavaharatah paramarthato và (v. 7), 
which at that time seemed somehow commonplace to him? Or did he — 
conversely, when he included the argumentation from the SSP in the AS — 
think the main consequence (v. 6) to be self-evident so that he rather added a 
smooth phrase (v. 7), well known to the reader or listener? Does the passage 
in the AS, therefore, indicate an environment of learning or dispute in which 
thoughts had to be expressed straightforwardly and the three arguments of 
[I.3] in the SSP were better summarized in one go to keep the attention of the 
audience? Or, conversely, did Vidyanandin, while composing the SSP, find 
the time and leisure for the exposition of argument [I.3] from the AS by in- 
serting an objection (v. 8) and by creating a smooth junction (v. 9) for his 
adaption of the argument from the VN? 
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3.3.2 


A similar concomitance of either contraction or expansion can be observed in 
the context of the second adaption of the argument from the VN in the SSP. 
This adaption corresponds to the context of adaption {8}, i.e., to the text 
which in the AS forms the bigger part of the continuation of the 
argumentation we have just examined. After fifteen pages of edited text, the 
SSP reads (the enumeration of the arguments follows the context of adaption 


{8}): 


{10} (1.2) ? nanu” samaväyät tebhyo "vayavyádir? anarthàntaram iva 
pratibhäsata iti cet. 5 na, avayavyddipratyaksasya’ sarvatra bhran- 
tatvaprasangat DL3d]b *timirasubhramananauyänasanksobhädyähitavi- 
bhramasya” dhavadhvadidarsanavad (?) asadäkäravisistärthagraha- 
nat.” msi end ca ° avyabhicáritvam pratyaksalaksanam* asambhavi 
syat. A a ca, ete > vayavadaya ime 'vayavyädayah’ samaväyas sca 
tesam ayam* iti pratyaksabuddhau visrasà bhinnaàh sakrd api prati- 
yante ? pratyaksatàm ca svikartum icchantiti. te "mi amülyadänakrayi- 
nah pratyaksabuddhav  àtmànarpanena pratyaksatasvikarandat’. de 
(SSP II 14f.) 


“# AS 176,6—9 (see context adaption (8]) ^- NB 1.6°// NS 1.1.4 
1# VN 8,8f. 


"AS without nanu ? AS without "vayavyádir ? AS without ädi * not in 
AS ?" vayavá ayam avayavi AS ° cäyam anayor AS | ?svikaranávisegát 


AS 


The most interesting modification here is variation 4. If Vidyänandin 
transferred these arguments from the AS to the SSP, he expanded argument 
[11.3] with textual material from the Nyayabindu (NB 1.6) [1.3.ii]. If he trans- 
ferred the arguments from the SSP to the AS, he skipped this material. Did 
Vidyanandin — after remembering the argumentation in the AS where he had 
utilized NB 1.4 against the Buddhist tenet - remember NB 1.6 as a concept 
that he could utilize against the Vaisesika in the SSP? Or did he skip the 
argument containing NB 1.6 when including the arguments from the SSP into 
the AS because he regarded it an unnecessary burden? 

These questions need to remain open and be asked again in future exami- 
nations of further parallel passages in the AS and the SSP." The two alterna- 


46 I have discussed the passage containing this adaption extensively elsewhere (2012a: 
201-213). 
47 The next steps in this regard would be an analysis of the parallel passages collected by 
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tives for the relationship between the text passages examined in this chapter 
can be contrasted as follows: 


— The SSP presupposes the AS, because the contexts of adaptions {9} and 
{10} represent, respectively, an extension of arguments that were origi- 
nally developed in the context of adaptions (7) and (8). 

— The AS presupposes the SSP, because the context of adaptions {7} and 
(8) represents a contracted conflation of arguments that were originally 
developed in the contexts of adaptions (9) and (10). 


Although I see no decisive evidence in favor of one of these alternatives, I 
tend to assume the first to be more probable. Firstly, I am under the impres- 
sion that in general Vidyanandin is rather inclined to extend rather than con- 
tract arguments, since he was one of the most industrious Digambara authors 
and continuously improved on his edifice of thought. Secondly, the composi- 
tional technique of expansion is prevalent in Vidyanandin's discussion of 
samavaya in the SSP, where arguments are rather embellished, not succinct 
and to the point (see Trikha 2012a: 155). My examination of the latter argu- 
mentation has also shown that at least this part of the SSP is a collage of 
already existing argumentation schemata and that the central method in the 
SSP presupposes an elaborated theory on how to deal with non-Jaina tenets 
that was already explicated in the TASVA (ibid.: 109). Above, in section 
3.2.2, we found that this well thought-out theory is also applied in the context 
of adaptions {7} and {8} in the AS. We have furthermore observed how 
Vidyanandin consolidated his usage of the argument from the VN in a lively 
intellectual exchange with the logico-epistemological tradition of Buddhism: 
The Buddhist usage of the argument reflected in adaptions {3} and {6] is 
parried, after playful beginnings in adaption {4}, with an increasing degree of 


Borgland (see n. 16 above) and an inspection of manuscripts in order to examine pos- 
sible cross-contaminations in the transmission of the texts of the AS and SSP. I am 
grateful to Elisa Freschi for the latter observation, which points, ultimately, to the ne- 
cessity of collecting the quite large number of extant manuscripts of Vidyanandin’s 
works in order to study his oeuvre properly. 

48 The previous scholarly assumption speaking against this relationship, namely, that the 
SSP can be considered Vidyänandin’s last work, is merely supported by an argumen- 
tum ex silentio: “Since the work is incomplete one can consider whether it was V[idya- 
nandin]’s last work” (Soni 1999: 162). Since the sole edition of the work is based on 
only two manuscripts (see Trikha 2012a: 107), its incompleteness could also be ex- 
plained by an insufficient transmission. Insufficiency of transmission pertains at least 
to one of Vidyanandin’s main works, the Vidyanandamahodaya, which is no longer 
extant (see Kothiya 1949: 42f.). 
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confidence in the contexts of adaptions {5} and {7}. As this more lively 
exchange with the Buddhist usage of the argument from the VN is missing in 
the SSP, it seems implausible that the somehow mechanical processing of 
adaptions {9} and {10} in the SSP should represent an earlier stage of de- 
velopment. I think it more likely that they were used when the matter was 
settled and when the amülyadanakrayin argument was just another conve- 
nient point to be directed not only against the Buddhist, but also against the 
Vaisesika.” 


3.3.3 


The notion of a continuous expansion of arguments and their scope holds 
good, in any case, with regard to the last adaption of the VN’s argument in 
the SSP. Here it is utilized against the concept of universals (samänya) in the 
interpretation of the Mimamsakas (mimamsakakhyair bhattair präbhäkarais 
ca; SSP 45,8). A detailed analysis of the context of this adaption would re- 
quire delving into the dispute between Jainas and Mimamsakas” here I will 
only cite what were probably the last words Vidyanandin had to say on the 
amülyadanakrayin argument: 


{11} na hi bhinnadesasu vyaktisu samanyam ekam pratyaksatah |... 
pratiyate ... ^ tad idam paroditasvarüpam samanyam "pratyaksabud- 
dhàv ätmänam na samarpayati' pratyaksatäm ca svikartum icchatity ^ 
amülyadänakrayitvat” satam upahasaspadam eva syät. (SSP 45,11— 
14) 


a # VN 8,8f. ^ ~ SSP 21,27f. (adaption {9}) 


! samarthayati SSP 45,13; samarpayanti SSP 21,27 ? icchanti SSP 
21,28 


49 This hypothesis on the relationship of the contexts of adaptions {7}/{8} and {9}/{10} 
respectively confirms my earlier assumption that SSP II 14f. (the context of adaption 
{10}) was remodeled from a text then unknown to me (see 2012a: 207, 213). This text 
“By” (ibid.) would be AS 176,6-9. My assumption that the text is part of a more exten- 
sive passage “B” of Buddhist provenience (ibid.: 152-155 and 207) can be further as- 
sessed in the context of AS 175,22-176,10 (the context of adaptions {7} and {8}), 
which reverberates with various Buddhist concepts (see nn. 35-39 above). With regard 
to the SSP, the formal expressions of my hypotheses read: SSP 21,2128 Ce’e AS 
175,23-176,5; SSP 21,27f. “Re” VN 8,8f.; SSP II 14f. Re AS 176,6-9; SSP II 14 “Re” 
VN 8,8f. 

50 For a tentative translation of Vidyanandin’s examination of the mimämsakamata in the 
SSP, see Borgland 2010: 298-313. See also Borgland's analysis, ibid.: 58-65, in which 
also Shah's (1967) remarks on this dispute are considered. 
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Because through perception a single universal is not cognized in the 
individuals, which have different locations ... This one, a universal 
with a nature proposed by the opponent (Mimämsakas), would be 
merely a source of amusement for decent persons?! since it would be a 
non-paying customer as it does not transfer itself to a perceptual cog- 
nition and wants to acquire perceptibility. 


We can assume that the reading samarthayati is a scribal transmission error, 
motivated by the confusion of the writing-block “U” with “U,” and emend 
samarpayati against the background of the parallels in adaptions {2-4}, (6— 


7j 


and {9}. Except for the two variations, the textual material marked with 


"b" is identical with the respective expression in adaption (9), and we can 
ascertain that Vidyanandin took exactly this text from adaption {9} when he 
composed adaption {11}.° 


51 


52 


The expression satam upahäsäspadam has a parallel in Haribhadra’s Anekäntajaya- 
pataka: upahasasthanam äryanam (AJP II 160,1). This “condition for the honorable 
persons’ laughter" is reminiscent of the term “condition for defeat" (nigrahasthäna), 
the topic of the Vadanyaya and thus the context in which the amülyadanakrayin argu- 
ment is first met. 

SSP 45,13f. Ce’e SSP 21,27f.; SSP 45,13f. “Re” VN 8,8f. In reviewing the applications 
of the classification system for corresponding text passages carried out in this chapter 
(see the previous nn. 13, 25, 31, 42 and 49), the system proves satisfactory with regard 
to the depiction of three intertextual parameters (see Trikha forthcoming): “degree of 
correspondence of expression" (— literal, literal with variations, or verbal), “mode of 
reference in the immediate context" (— various forms of demarcation, or no demar- 
cation) and *succession of transmission" (direct inclusion, indirect inclusion, and inde- 
pendent transmission). The system is, however, not fit for depicting a prominent 
feature of adaptions (4, 5, 7 and 9} discussed in this chapter, namely, the massive al- 
teration of content that comes along with small modifications of otherwise closely cor- 
responding textual material. This shortcoming of the system is particularly striking, if 
its possibilities for classification are considered in the comparison of adaptions {5} and 
{12}. Both the passages in the TASVA (above p. 85) and the SD (above p. 80) transmit 
the text from the VN literally with few variations, and it is, ironically, Vidyanandin and 
not Pandita Agoka, who demarcates the textual material from the VN: TASVA 433,9- 
11 Cee VN 8,6-9 versus SD 14,19-21 Ce’e VN 8,6-9. The classification system is not 
transparent with regard to a critical distinction between the two passages, i.e., that one 
is contrary to and the other, congruent with the conceptual content of their mutual 
source. Conceptual variations of corresponding passages in Buddhist and Jaina works 
are reflected on by Kyo Kano (forthcoming). 
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4 Conclusion 


My hypotheses on the succession of transmission of twelve attestations of the 
amülyadanakrayin argument are depicted in Figure 7 below and can be sum- 
marized as follows: The argument from Dharmakirti’s VN, attestation {1}, is 
used in Vacaspatimisra’s NVTT {2}, in Vidyanandin’s TASVA {3} and AS 
{6} and in Pandita Asoka’s SD {12} to illustrate a tenet of the Buddhist lo- 
gico-epistemological tradition. The contexts of the attestations in the NVTT 
{2} and in the AS {6} preserve in all probability the distinct textual shape of 
two applications (a and f) of the argument by one or more unidentified Bud- 
dhist author(s). It is indeterminable (*?"), whether the source for Vidyänan- 
din's first encounter with the argument in TASVA {3} was a further Bud- 
dhist application or the VN itself. 


TASVA {3} 
TASVA {4} 


TASVA {5} 


SSP {10} 


SSP {11} 
SD {12} 
Figure 7: Overview of the probable succession of transmission of twelve 
attestations of the amülyadäanakrayin argument. 


Vidyanandin modified the argument and directed it against the Buddhist tenet 
in TASVA (4), TASVA {5}, AS {7} and SSP {9}. Vidyänandin refined his 
first reaction to the argument in TASVA {4} with TASVA {5}, where he 
referred directly to the VN. But it is his first individual adaption of TASVA 
{4} that he reused first in AS {7} and then in SSP {9}. 
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Vidyänandin also used variations of the argument against the Vaisesika in 
AS {8} and SSP {10} and against the Mimamsa in SSP {11}. Vidyanandin 
employed the argument against the Vaisesika first in AS {8}, where he used a 
tenet of the Vaisesika as the counterpart of the Buddhist position he had par- 
ried with AS {7}. Vidyanandin later divided the inherently consistent argu- 
mentation structure of the AS and reused the respective arguments in his 
systematic refutation of Buddhist (SSP {9}) and Vaisesika (SSP {10}) tenets 
in the SSP. There, the use of the argument against the Mimamsa, SSP {11}, 
appears like an addendum to the long story of the argument’s adaptions. 
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Traces of Reuse in Sankara's 
Commentary on the Brahmasütra 


Ivan Andrijanić 


1 Introduction 


This chapter will first present some indications that Sankara, for his com- 
mentary on the Brahmasütra (BS), indeed reused older material from one or 
more lost sources, as was already argued by Ingalls (1952: 9-10; 1954: 292- 
295) and Hacker (1953: 26), and then discuss some methods for identifying 
this older material. 

According to Ingalls and Hacker, the commentaries of both Sankara and 
Bhaskara were based on earlier material composed within the framework of a 
bhedabheda theory. This can be concluded from various pieces of evidence, 
in addition to the fact that both commentaries on the BS share a great deal of 
textual material." Further, Hacker (1953: 26) remarked that Sankara’s com- 
mentary contains many non-illusionistic similes that do not fit Sankara’s 
illusionistic doctrine. Because of this, according to Hacker, parts of Sankara's 
text must be based on an older, well respected, non-illusionistic commentary 
on the BS. Hacker (ibid.) also doubted that Bhaskara would copy from the 
work of his hated enemy Sankara. As a result, passages common to the works 
of Sankara and Bhäskara would hint at the existence of an older commentary 
that both authors used independently as their respective source. Ingalls fol- 
lowed the same argument and called this earlier commentator the “proto- 
commentator” (1954: 294)? The idea of Ingalls and Hacker that both com- 
mentaries are based on an older source was rejected by Rüping (1977), who 
claimed with convincing arguments that Bhaskara's commentary draws only 


1 Accordingly, Ingalls (1954: 295) characterized Sankara's commentary on the Brhada- 
ranyaka-Upanisad as “a far more original piece of writing than his Brahma-sütra- 
bhasya.” 

2 Van Buitenen (1971: 18) found Ingalls's hypothesis unconvincing. For him, it is un- 
likely that Sankara and Bhäskara used written sources; rather, their commentaries re- 
flect orally transmitted school traditions. 
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on Sankara’s text and that Bhaskara did not have independent access to an 
older bhedäbhedaväda commentary on the BS. Sankara’s Brahmasütra- 
bhasya (BSBh) contains sufficient bhedabheda arguments to explain their 
occurrence in Bhaskara’s Bhasya. Rüping (1977: 61) noted in fact some clear 
bhedäbhedaväda arguments in Sankara's commentary, such as the one in 
BSBh 2.3.43, which might have been taken from an unknown older bheda- 
bhedavada commentary. 

Additional evidence for the fact that two partly contradictory attitudes can 
be detected in Sankara's BSBh was provided by Oberhammer in his study of 
Sankara’s refutation of the Paficaratra doctrine in BSBh 2.2.42-45 (Oberham- 
mer 1977). There, Oberhammer noticed two conflicting standpoints in Sanka- 
ra's critique. One acknowledges partial credibility of the Paficaratra, the other 
dismisses the whole system. Oberhammer also noticed in Sankara's text a 
critique of two Päficarätra standpoints that belong to different stages in the 
historical development of the Paficaratra doctrine. By drawing on external 
evidence derived from the works of Yamuna, Rämänuja and Sudarsanasüri, 
who mentioned an old commentary (bhäsya) on the BS that also ascribed 
partial credibility to the Päficarätra, Oberhammer concluded that Sankara 
relied on an older source by an anonymous author when he wrote his expla- 
nation of BS 2.2.42-43. In other words, Sankara used the same source men- 
tioned by Yamuna and others as an objection in his commentary on BS 
2.2.44. And according to Oberhammer, Sankara presented his own view in 
BSBh 2.2.44-45, where he dismissed the whole Paficaratra. 

As mentioned above, one aim of the present chapter is to investigate how 
the older material that Sankara incorporated in his text can be identified. The 
material that will be examined can roughly be divided into three categories: 


1) Quotations (or paraphrases)? marked by Sankara or by later sub-com- 
mentators as belonging to other authors. Sankara marked these quotations 
with indefinite pronouns such as “others” (apare, anye) or “some” (kecit). 
The author of some of these doctrines is sometimes called the "author of 
the commentary" (Vrttikara or Vrttikrt) by later sub-commentators. In two 
passages Sankara mentioned Upavarsa as the author of certain views 
(BSBh 1.3.28, 3.3.53). While Sankara sometimes criticized these views, 
sometimes he just mentioned them. 


3 As these sources are not available, it remains unclear whether Sankara provided quota- 
tions or paraphrases. I shall thus use the term "quotation" to cover both possibilities. 
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2) Cases in which Sankara provided more than one interpretation of sütras, 
usually without criticizing them. Some of these divergent interpretations 
may originate from older, today lost, commentaries on the BS. 

3) Material contradicting Sankara’s Advaita which is neither marked by 
Sankara nor by the sub-commentators as stemming from older sources. It 
may be argued that such passages originate from one or several well res- 
pected traditional sources. 


The material in the first two categories will be examined first, because the 
methodology developed there may help to define a possible methodology for 
recognizing the undesignated material belonging to the third category. 

I would suggest four ways to identify material that is possibly reused: The 
first is to search for passages marked by Sankara as belonging to “others” or 
by sub-commentators as belonging to the (or: a) Vrttikara or Vrttikrt. 

The second way is tracing contradictions in Sankara's texts. There are 
many Brahmasitras that interpret certain Upanisadic passages (especially in 
BS 1 and BS 3.3). When Sankara’s interpretations of the sütras dealing with 
a certain passage of an Upanisad are compared with his commentary on the 
same Upanisad, it is sometimes possible to find contradictions. If Sankara’s 
interpretation of an Upanisadic passage occurring in his BSBh contradicts his 
interpretation of the same passage in his commentary on the respective Upa- 
nisad, we may have an indication that Sankara took his interpretation in the 
commentary on the BS from an older source. One may, however, object that 
such inconsistencies result merely from Sankara’s intellectual development. 
This can be countered with the argument that some Upanisadic interpretations 
from the BSBh are alien to Sankara's Advaita doctrine; wherever we en- 
counter such an inconsistency, the interpretation in the commentary on the 
Upanisad is closer to Sankara's doctrine." An example for such an inconsis- 


4 This approach is based on various assumptions regarding the question of authenticity 
of works that are ascribed to Sankara, i.e., to the author of the BSBh. Padmapada men- 
tioned Sankara at the beginning of his Paficapádikà as the author of the BSBh and as 
his teacher. Sure$vara, who in his Naiskarmyasiddhi 4.74 and 4.76 claimed that he 
served Sankara's lotus feet (as his direct disciple), composed a commentary on 
Saükara's Brhadäranyakopanisad-Bhäsya, in which he mentioned that Sankara was his 
teacher (Sure$vara ad BAUBh 6.5.25). Sure$vara also composed a sub-commentary on 
Sankara’s commentary on the Taittiriya-Upanisad. Therefore, the BSBh, BAUBh and 
TaittUBh are quite clearly the works of the same Sankara. On the other side, Hacker 
(1947) analyzed the colophons of the manuscripts of Sankara’s works and concluded 
that the BSBh, the commentaries on the early Upanisads (with the exception of the 
Svetäsvatara-Upanisad) and the commentary on the Bhagavad-Gità are authentic 
works by Sankara. However, on the methodological limitations of Hacker's approach, 
see Maas 2013: 73f. 
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tency and for the fact that — in the case of divergence — Sankara's comments 
on the Upanisad are closer to his Advaita doctrine than the BSBh will be 
discussed below (see section 4.1). 

The third indication may be provided from Bhaskara's commentary on the 
BS, which can be useful, although Bhaskara most probably had no indepen- 
dent access to older sources. Bhaskara regularly reused Sankara’s text when it 
fit into his doctrine of bhedabhedavdda, but always departed from Sankara's 
work when the latter introduced some of his distinguishing Advaita teach- 
ings. Thus, whenever Bhäskara is following Sankara, this may indicate that 
the text depends on more traditional, older material close to Bhaskara’s bhe- 
dabhedavada. Although it is difficult to be sure about Bhaskara’s adherence 
to a teaching whose textual sources are no longer extant, it can be tentatively 
assumed that Bhaskara, who presented himself as a guardian of tradition, 
knew where Sankara was still in contact with the tradition and where he di- 
verged from it. 

The fourth indication can be derived from peculiar terminological 
choices. Hacker (1950: 276-286) examined how Sankara used terms like IS- 
vara, Paramesvara, Brahman, Parabrahman and Paramatman, and concluded 
that in Sankara’s works, these are synonyms. Moreover, Sankara very often 
spoke about the qualities (gunas or dharmas) of Brahman. Already Sankara’s 
disciple Padmapada did not use such qualifications when he spoke about 
Brahman, and after Vimuktätman (9"-10" century CE)” such qualifications 
became totally unacceptable in Advaita (according to Hacker 1950: 286). It is 
possible that these terminological ambiguities result from the fact that 
Sankara reused different sources for his BSBh, some (or all) of which may 
have consisted of older, non-Advaitic material. These older sources did not 
differentiate between a lower and the highest Brahman and they attributed 
positive qualifications to the Brahman. If this assumption is correct, it is 
possible that whenever qualifications for the highest Brahman appear in San- 
kara’s works, he derived his exposition from an older source. 

In the first part of this chapter (sections 2 and 3), material marked as a 
quotation by Sankara or by sub-commentators will be presented. In the 
second part (section 4), two examples from the BSBh will be discussed: 


5  Vimuktatman must have lived after Sure$vara, because he quoted Sure$vara's Nais- 
karmyasiddhi, but before Yamuna, who in his Atmasiddhi quoted Vimuktatman’s Ista- 
siddhi. As Yamuna lived in the second part of the 10^ century (Mesquita 1973), Vi- 
muktätman must have lived between the late 8" or early 9" and the 10^ century. Su- 
re$vara was a younger contemporary of Sankara, who most probably can be dated to 
the middle of the 8" century (see Harimoto 2006). See also n. 22. 
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a) Safkara’s commentary on BS 1.1.12-19, where Sankara’s sub-commen- 
tators identified a large part of the text as belonging to a Vrttikara, and 

b) Sankara’s commentary on BS 1.3.1, where Sankara himself indicated that 
the teaching he described derives from “another” (apara). 


2 Material marked by Sankara or by sub-commentators as being 
reused from other authors 


First, it must be said that in the text of the BSBh one can find numerous quo- 
tations from works belonging to sruti and smrti texts, as well as lengthy dis- 
cussions of the positions of rival schools of thought. This chapter will neither 
discuss these passages nor their sources; the focus will be only on the ma- 
terial which may originate from one or more older, now lost, Vedanta texts. 


2.1 Indefinite pronouns as markers of reuse 


Sankara usually marked passages in which he quoted or paraphrased by using 
an indefinite pronoun. Kecit (“some”) predominantly (see Table 1) appears in 
reference to opponents external to Advaita Vedanta, whereas anye, apare 
(“others”) and eke (“some”) occur in reference to opponents within the 
Vedanta camp. A notable exception is found at the end of BSBh 1.1.1, where 
one encounters apare, eke and kecit referring to different heretical doctrines. 


Table 1: Pronouns as reuse-markers and their identification in 
BSBh and its commentaries 


Introductory phrase Identification Location 
kecit [followers of Prabhakara] BSBh 1.1.4 
atra kecid udaharanti Vrttikrt (Govindänanda and | BSBh 1.1.23 WOS 
“here some declare” Anandagiri) pp. 50,4f. 
kecit [Buddhist Sarvastivadins BSBh 2.2.18 
and Vijfianastitvamatrava- 
dins] 


6 Square brackets are used to indicate identifications derived from the context, because 
they are not explicitly indicated in the commentaries. 
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Introductory phrase Identification Location 
kecit [followers of Sankhya and | BSBh 2.2.37 
Yoga] 
kecit tavad ahuh ekadesin, i.e., a person with | BSBh 3.1.8, 
“some indeed say" partial knowledge WOS p. 332,9 
(Anandagiri) 
kecit ekadesin (Govindananda) BSBh 3.2.21, 
WOS p. 360,3 
kecit ekadesin (Govindananda) BSBh 3.3.38, 
WOS pp. 412,14f. 
kecit ekadesin (Govindananda, BSBh 3.3.57, 
Anandagiri, Vacaspati) WOS p. 428,12 
kecit BSBh 1.3.19, 
WOS p. 114,22 
kecit BSBh 3.4.20, 
WOS p. 442,21 
kecit BSBh 4.3.14, 
WOS p. 497,20 
aträpare pratyavati- Vrttikara (Govindananda) BSBh 1.1.4 
sthante "here others wos p. 12,4 
object” 
apara äha “someone Vrttikära (Govindänanda) BSBh 1.1.25, 
says” WOS p. 55,6 
apara äha BSBh 1.1.27, 
WOS p. 56,13 
apara äha BSBh 1.2.12, 
WOS p. 73,16 
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Introductory phrase Identification Location 
anye punar mayante Vrttikrt (Govindananda) BSBh 1.2.23, 
“others, however, Vrttikàra (Anandagiri) ad wos p. 86,1 
think” BSBh 1.2.23 (BSSWC p. 
192) 
apara äha “someone BSBh 1.3.1, 
says” WOS p. 95,9 
apara äha “someone BSBh 1.3.13, 
says” WOS p. 105,10 
apare tu vadinah “but BSBh 1.3.19, 
[according to] other dis- wos p. 115,7 
putants" 
anye tu varnayanti “but | Vrttikrt (Govindananda) BSBh 1.4.3, 
others explain" Vrttikrt or Vrttikara wos p. 149,14 
(Anandagiri) 


With the conjunction “or” (athava), Sankara introduced a different interpre- 
tation of BSBh 1.1.31 (WOŚ p. 61,24). Govindänanda and Väcaspati Misra 
attributed this interpretation to the Vrttikrt; Anandagiri ascribed it to the 
Vrttikara.’ 


2.2 Identifications of reuse by the sub-commentators 

A well-known case of attribution of a passage to a Vrttikara or Vrttikrt is 
found in the sub-commentaries ad BSBh 1.1.12-19. At the end of his com- 
mentary on BSBh 1.1.19 Sankara introduced an alternative interpretation of 
sutras 12-19 with the words idam tv iha vaktavyam (“but this has to be said 
here”). Govindänanda and Anandagiri regarded Sankara’s text in BSBh 
1.1.12-19 as having been authored by a Vrttikrt or Vrttikara, whereas they 
took the alternative interpretation, which starts in BSBh 1.1.19 with the 
words idam tv iha vaktavyam, as genuinely by Sankara. This example will be 
studied in some detail later in this chapter (section 4.1). 


7  Govindananda, Väcaspati and Anandagiri ad BSBh 1.1.31 (BSSWC p. 157). Deussen 
(1883: 30) thought that this passage might be an interpolation. See n. 6, 14, 15, 17 and 
18. 
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2.2.1 Reuse of the views of the Vrttikara 


The first problem one must deal with when facing the issue of the views attri- 
buted to the Vrttikara in the BSBh and its commentaries is the identity of this 
elusive authority. The appellation vrttikara appeared already in a famous 
passage of Sabara's commentary on Mimämsäsütra 1.1.5, where we find a 
lengthy reused passage called Vrttikaragrantha." Within this passage we also 
find a reused passage that the text attributes to Upavarsa, and a secondary 
interpolation recognized by Frauwallner (1968: 109-110). Sabara also men- 
tioned the views of the Vrttikara in his commentary on MimS 2.1.32-33, 
2.2.26, 2.3.16, 3.1.6, 5.1.1 and 7.2.6. 

Anandagiri and Govindananda, in their commentaries on Sankara's BSBh 
3.3.53, claimed that the Vrttikara is the same person as Upavarsa. Nakamura 
(2004: 33—34), however, argued that Upavarsa is not identical with the Vrtti- 
kàra of Sabara's Vrttikäragrantha, for two reasons: (1.) The Vrttikäragrantha 
quotes Upavarsa (gakäraukäravisarjaniyä iti bhagavän upavarsah). (2.) San- 
kara cites Upavarsa approvingly, whereas he refutes the Vrttikara. The se- 
cond argument is problematic insofar as it is based on the claim that the Vrtti- 
kara of the Vrttikaragrantha is the same person as the Vrttikara mentioned in 
the BSBh. 

Rämänuja in his Sribhdsya ad BS 1.1.1 announced his intention to explain 
the BS in accordance with the previous teachers who had condensed the 
commentary (vrtti) composed by Bodhayana. Later he mentioned passages 
from the vrtti or the Vrttikara six times (SBh 1.1.1 twice; 1.1.10; 1.2.1; 1.3.7; 
1.3.32). Although these passages do not correspond exactly to the passages 
attributed by Sankara’s sub-commentators to the Vrttikara, Nakamura (2004: 
76-77) has argued that Rämänuja’s Vrttikara is identical with the Vrttikara of 
Sankara’s sub-commentators and that his name was Bodhayana.? 

Aklujkar (2010), however, has argued convincingly that Ramanuja's Vrt- 
tikara cannot be Bodhäyana, but must be a later scholar, namely Upavarsa, 
who abridged Bodhayana’s voluminous text. Aklujkar further claimed (2010: 
18) that Sabara’s Vrttikära is also identical with Upavarsa. 

Anandagiri and Govindananda mentioned a Vrttikara or Vrttikrt in their 
commentaries on ten passages of the BSBh.'? In one of them (1.1.4, Gov. in 


8 See Frauwallner (1968: 24,16 ff.). 
9 Thibaut (1890[I]: xxi) remarked cautiously that there is no reason to doubt that an 
ancient vrtti (commentary) connected with the name Bodhayana existed. 
10 BSBh 1.1.1 (Gov. in BSSWC, p. 19; this passage is also discussed in the Bhamati (BS- 
SWC, p. 38)); 1.1.4 (Gov. in BSSWC, p. 65,15 and p. 66,4); 1.1.4 (Gov. in BSSWC, 
p. 85,14); 1.1.12 (Gov. in BSSWC, p. 119,19); 1.1.19 (Anand. and Gov. in BSSWC, p. 
125), 1.1.23 (Anand. and Gov. in BSSWC, p. 140), 1.1.25 (Gov. in BSSWC, p. 
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BSSWC, p. 85,14), the discussion of the views of the Vrttikara is directly 
followed by one about the opinions of the prabhakaras “followers of Prabha- 
kara's school of Pürva Mimamsa,” which might be an indirect hint at the 
affiliation of the Vrttikara.'' An additional piece of information concerning 
the philosophical orientation of the Vrttikara can be gathered from 
Bhaskara’s commentary on BSBh1.4.26, p. 144, which mentions that the 
Vrttikara accepted the theory of transformation of Brahman (parinama). 

Let me now discuss the instances in which the sub-commentators claimed 
that Sankara presented the views of the Vrttikara, which fall into two catego- 
ries. (1.) In some cases Sankara seemingly refuted the position attributed by 
the commentaries to the Vrttikara. For instance, Vacaspati Misra, in his Bha- 
mati ad BSBh 1.1.1 (BSSWC p. 38,26), claimed that Sankara refuted a posi- 
tion of the Vrttikrt, according to which the word-stem brahma- within the tat- 
purusa compound brahma-jijfíasa (“a wish to know Brahman”) is to be un- 
derstood as being in the dative case. However, Sankara only explained that he 
took the word-stem brahma- as being in the genitive case, and did not in- 
dicate that this explanation was meant as a refutation of a different interpreta- 
tion of the compound. (2.) In other cases, Sankara does not seem to refute the 
Vrttikara. For instance, in his Bhamati ad BSBh 1.1.31 Väcaspati, as well as 
Anandagiri and Govindananda, attributed this entire portion of Sankara's text 
(WOŚ pp. 61,24-62,18) to the Vrttikära. The Vrttikära here discussed the 
threefold “meditation” (vidya) on Brahman of KauU 3.2-4. This meditation 
takes place with the help of breath (prana) and intelligence (prajfia), with 
Brahman considered the third part of this vidya. Sankara did not refute the 
explanation of the Vrttikara. 

It should be noted that Govindananda attributed an objection in BSBh 
1.1.12 to the Vrttikara (Gov. in BSSWC, p. 119,19), namely that the sub- 
stance defined as dnandamaya “abundant of bliss” is the individual soul 
(jiva).'* It is, however, unlikely that this attribution is correct, because the 
first chapter of the BS and its commentaries focus on the harmonization of 
various Upanisadic passages by interpreting them all as referring to the 
Brahman. It would thus be odd to think that an ancient commentator of the 
BS might want to identify änandamaya with a different entity. Moreover, 


149,16), 1.1.31 (Vacasp., Anand. and Gov. in BSSWC, p. 158), 1.2.23 (Anand. and 
Gov. in BSSWC, p. 182), 1.4.3 (Anand. and Gov. in BSSWC, p. 298). 

11 More precisely, according to Govindänanda in BSSWC, p. 85, Sankara finished the 
discussion started by the Vrttikara on p. 65, thereupon began a discussion with the pra- 
bhakaras. 

12 On this translation of the word Gnanadamaya, see below, section 4.1. 

13 Throughout the first chapter of the Brahma-Sütra, particular passages from different 
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this attribution is in strong contradiction to Anandagiri’s and Govindananda’s 
later claim that all of Sankara’s text from 1.1.12-19 belongs to the Vrttikära. 
In fact, in BSBh 1.1.12-19, attributed by Anandagiri and Govindananda him- 
self to the Vrttikara, it is claimed that the anandamaya is the highest Brah- 
man. This clear contradiction puts the reliability of Govindananda as a source 
of information on the Vrttikara and his text into question. Since Govinda- 
nanda lived in the 17" century and thus much later than Sankara, his claims 
must be taken with caution. 


3 Different interpretations of the same sütras 


There are some other passages in Sankara's BSBh that contain alternative 
interpretations of one and the same sütra. These passages are not introduced 
with an indefinite pronoun and the sub-commentators did not identify them as 
views of other authors. Although Sankara did not attribute these interpreta- 
tions to earlier sources, they may nevertheless go back to earlier authors 
whose views Sankara recorded without criticism. An example occurs in 
BSBh 2.2.39 and 2.2.40, where Sankara introduced an alternative explanation 
for both sütras with the words anyathà và sütradvayam vyäkhyate'* (“alterna- 
tively, these two sütras are differently explained [as follows]”).'” In addition, 
Sankara introduced an alternative explanation of the sütras 2.4.5 and 2.4.6 
with the expression iyam aparä sütradvayayojand ^ (“this is another way to 
construct these two sütras"). Further, he introduced an alternative interpreta- 
tion of the second part of the sūtra 3.1.7 with the expression apard vyakhya'’ 
(“another explanation”).'® Then, in BSBh 3.2.24" we find an alternative in- 
terpretation of the second part of the sitra. Finally, there is an alternative ex- 


Upanisads are discussed. Very frequently, the discussion is about whether a particular 
passage of the Upanisads is speaking about Brahman or something else. The commen- 
tators usually held the opinion that the Upanisads are speaking about Brahman, and 
object to the idea that they are speaking about some other entity such as the individual 
soul or pradhäna. 

14 BSBh 2.2.40 (WOŚ p. 258,6). The first interpretation ranges from p. 257,24 to p. 
258,6; the second from p. 258,6 to p. 258,15. 

15 The sub-commentators did not identify the author of any of the explanations. 

16 BSBh 2.4.6 (WOS p. 310,16). 

17 BSBh3.1.7 (WOS p. 339,8). 

18 Anandagiri (ad BSBh 3.1.7, BSSWC, p. 602) states that the first interpretation was 
primary. 

19 BSBh 3.2.22 (WOŚ p. 366,12). 
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planation of the word padavat in BS 3.2.33, introduced with the conjunction 
athavä (“or” 7 

For the purpose of identifying possible instances of reuse, BSBh 3.3 is 
also relevant because together with the first chapter, this section represents 
another chiefly exegetical part of Sankara's text." Most of BSBh 3.3 dis- 
cusses whether different sruti passages should be combined and used in 
meditation. In this connection, various tools are implemented for establishing 
whether different Upanisadic passages correspond to each other or not. The 
last four passages, in which Sankara introduced alternative explanations of 
sütras, also occur in this section. 


4 Examples of reuse 


4.1 The case of Gnandamaya in Brahmasütrabhäsya 1.1.12-1.1.19 


The first example of an older, reused text passage that I shall present here is 
the one most evident in Sankara’s commentary. Moreover, its discussion is of 
relevance for establishing a relative chronology between different authorities 
in the area of Advaita Vedanta and beyond. In BS 1.1.12-1.1.19 we find two 
conflicting interpretations of the word änandamaya in Taittirtya-Upanisad 
2.5.” The discussion focuses on whether änandamaya refers to Brahman or 


20 BSBh 3.2.33 (WOS p. 371,10). 

21 Nakamura (1983: 436) has claimed that the first three padas of the first chapter of the 
Brahma-Sütra, called Samanvaya, and Brahma-Sütra 3.3 represent the oldest core of 
the text and that it was composed at some time before the Christian era. 

22 For Deussen (1883: 150-151) the second interpretation was possibly a later interpola- 
tion. If this were true, Deussen assumed, then the attribution of the Taittirrya-Upani- 
sad-Bhasya to Sankara may not be correct, because the attribution is based on the 
identity of the teaching found in the Taittiriya-Upanisad-Bhäsya with this second inter- 
pretation. Kanakura (1926: 383-385) held that this last part of BSBh 1.1.19 is not an 
interpolation due to the fact that Vacaspati Misra commented on this text passage in his 
Bhamati. This argument is based on the claim that the time gap between Sankara and 
Väcaspati was not long. Kanakura accepted the traditional date of Sankara (788-820 
CE), and he placed Väcaspati’s Bhümati to the mid-9" century based on his work Nyd- 
yasücinibandhana, which is dated to 898. Kanakura interpreted this as referring to the 
Vikrama age, which means the year 841. Acharya (2006: xviii-xxviii) has provided a 
review of the modern debate on Väcaspati’s dates, together with new evidence ac- 
cording to which the year 898 should be understood as Saka, i.e., 976 CE, as Hacker 
(1951: 169) claimed. Acharya (2006: xxviii) has concluded that Vacaspati flourished 
between 950 and 1000 CE. The gap between Sankara and Väcaspati may be much 
longer than Kanakura assumed. In my opinion, the second interpretation is certainly 
not an interpolation, because there is no doubt that the TaittUBh is a genuine work of 
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to the individual soul. In the first part, which comprises the commentaries on 
BS 1.1.12-1.1.19, it is claimed that anandamaya designates Brahman as the 
supreme Self. This position is defended against objections, according to 
which anandamaya does not refer to the supreme Self but to a secondary Self 
(amukhyatman) or bodily Self (Sariratman). Sankara defended this claim up 
to the second part of his commentary on BS 1.1.19 (WOS pp. 40,6ff.), when 
he offered a completely different interpretation of anandamaya and claimed 
that the term does not refer to Brahman at all. 


4.1.1 The introduction of the adhikarana 


As was already pointed out above in section 2.2, Vacaspati, Anandagiri and 
Govindananda regarded the text of BSBh 1.1.12-19 up to idam tv iha vakta- 
vyam (“but here this has to be said,” WOS p. 40,16) as belonging to an older 
commentary. Before starting his commentary on sütra 1.1.12, Sankara pro- 
vided a detailed introduction to the entire adhikarana (WOŚ from p. 34,12 to 
the end of p. 35), in which he explained his well-known illusionistic doctrine 
of two forms of Brahman, a lower one differentiated by limiting adjuncts and 
a highest one devoid of any limiting adjuncts.” Sankara claimed at the end of 
his introduction to the adhikarana that in some places the Upanisads teach 
that Brahman is distinguished by limiting adjuncts and is to be worshiped 
(upäsya), and that in others they teach that the highest Brahman must be 
known (jfieya) (WOS pp. 35,22ff.). I believe that the introduction is an origi- 
nal contribution of Sankara’s, in which he foreshadowed his own, genuine 
interpretation, which he presented in full following BS 1.1.19. This is be- 
cause Bhäskara, in his introduction, immediately diverged from Sankara and 
criticized him. This supposition might be corroborated by the fact that Vacas- 
pati, in his commentary on the introduction to the adhikarana, did not men- 
tion an author other than Sankara as the source, but immediately after the first 
sütra (BS 1.1.12) claimed that Sankara's commentary on sūtra 1.1.12 con- 
veys the opinion of an ekadesin (ekadesimata). 


Sankara. The main argument for this is that Sure$vara, who himself claimed that he 
was Sankara's direct disciple (BAUBhV 6.5.24, NaiS 4.76—77), wrote a commentary 
on the TaittUBh (see n. 5, above). Because of that, the time gap between Safkara and 
Väcaspati is not particularly important. 

23 Sankara started with the words “Brahman is apprehended under two forms; in the first 
place as qualified by limiting conditions owing to the multiformity of the evolutions of 
name and form (i.e., the multiformity of the created world); in the second place as 
being opposite of this, i.e., free from all limiting conditions whatever" (dvirüpam hi 
brahmävagamyate, nàmarüpavikarabhedopadhivisistam, tadviparitam ca sarvopadhi- 
vivarjitam BSBh 1.1.12, WOS, pp. 34,16f. as translated in Thibaut 1890: 61) and fur- 
ther explained this theory by strengthening it with quotations from sruti and smrti. 
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4.1.2 Brahmasütrabhäsya 1.1.12 


The commentary on BS 1.1.12 strictly follows the five-fold structure com- 
mon in Mimamsa texts, starting with (1.) an introduction (traditionally called 
visayavakya “statement of the topic") to a passage from TaittU 2.1-5, which 
deals with a row of selves consisting of the essence of food (annarasamaya), 
of breath (pranamaya), of mind (manomaya), of intelligence" (vijrianamaya) 
and of bliss (anandamaya). (2.) Next, the commentary discusses the doubt 
(tatra samsayah) whether anandamaya is to be understood as the highest 
Brahman (param eva brahma) or something else that is similar to the other 
four selves. (3.) Immediately after the formulation of this doubt, an objection 
is raised according to which anandamaya is a secondary self (amukhyatman). 
There are two arguments for this: (a) anandamaya occurs in the same se- 
quence as annamaya (pravahapatita); (b) some characteristics are attributed 
in the TaittU to anandamaya which do not suit the Supreme Brahman, such 
as being embodied (Sariratva) and having pleasure as its head. (4.) These 
arguments are answered with a siddhänta, or settled conclusion, which in- 
cludes the sūtra and the claim that Gnandamaya must be the highest Self 
(para evatmanandamayo bhavitum arhati). This is further explained in (5.), 
the part of the commentary called nirnaya by Sankara (BSBh 1.1.23, 1.2.1, 
1.2.26 etc.), which explains this settled conclusion in detail. 


4.1.3 Brahmasütrabhäsya 1.1.13-17 


The text of the commentary on BS 1.1.13-17 tries to prove that anandamaya 
is the highest Brahman against various objections, of which the most interest- 
ing is the claim that the suffix -maya denotes a modification (vikara). This is 
answered already in BS 1.1.13 with the claim that the suffix -maya means 
"abundance" (prdcurya); according to this argument, dnandamaya means 
“abundant bliss" or “in which bliss is abundantly established." The argu- 
ment that -maya denotes abundance may originate from the Kasikavrtti ad 
Panini 5.4.21 (tat prakrtavacane mayat),°° where the word prakrta is under- 
stood as pracuryena prastutam (“abundantly established (?),” Bronkhorst 
2004: 5). From the point of view of the relative chronology of the BS and its 
commentaries, it is important to note that the Kasrkavrtti ad Panini 5.4.21 
uses the example of annamaya”’ to illustrate that the suffix -maya means 


24 Cf. Olivelle (1998: 303), who translated vijfíanamaya as “consisting of perception.” 

25 Bronkhorst 2004: 5. 

26 “The taddhita affix mayat occurs after a syntactically related nominal stem which ends 
in prathamä ‘nominative’ and signifies prakrta ‘that which happens to be in abun- 
dance’” (Sharma 1999: 676). 

27 The word annamaya appears also in ChU 6.5.4 and in TaittU 2.1 with the variation 
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abundance. Furthermore, the Kasikavrtti provides the example annamayo 
yajfiah" “a sacrifice in which food is abundant" from an unknown source 
which appears also in BSBh 1.1.13. 

From this parallel it follows that not only the commentator of BS 1.1.13 
but also the author of this sūtra (where the word präcurya is mentioned) were 
acquainted with the interpretation preserved in the Kasikavrtti. Bronkhorst 
(2004: 5-6) claims that at least one brahmanical commentary on Panini on 
which the Kasika relied existed before BS 1.1.14 was composed. The 
Vrttikara most probably relied on such a lost source. In fact, if he reused the 
Kasikavrtti, he would have to be dated after the qn century CE, which would 
contradict the other evidence discussed above in section 2.2.1, which sug- 
gests a much earlier dating. 


4.1.4 Brahmasütrabhäsya 1.1.17 


The commentary on BS 1.1.17 can be divided into two parts. Its first part 
follows the sutra, which most probably establishes a distinction (bheda) be- 
tween anandamaya and the transmigrating individual soul (samsärin). This 
part of the text was interpreted in the same way by Sankara and Bhaskara, 
whose commentary is simply an abridged version of Sankara's work. Rüping 
(1977: 34-35) presented this example in order to show how Bhäskara’s text 
is secondary to Sankara's. However, in the second part of Safkara’s text we 
encounter Sankara’s typical illusionistic doctrine that is also found in the 
introduction to BS 1.1.12. In this second part, Sankara claimed that the dis- 
tinction between the anandamaya and the samsärin is real only according to a 
worldly view (laukika drsta) and that it depends on limiting adjuncts (upadhi) 
in the same way as a pot limits the air it contains. Here, Bhaskara abruptly 
stopped following Sankara and criticized his idea that the difference between 
the individual soul and God is illusory and that it depends on limiting ad- 
juncts. He introduced his criticism with the words 


atra kecit svamatikalpitadarsanaparitranaya süträrtham vinasayanto 
vyäcaksate (Kato 2011: 42). 

Here some, in order to protect their own fabricated view, explain by 
destroying the meaning of the sūtra. 


annarasamaya. 

28 There, annamayo yajfiah is glossed with annam prakrtam (“food that is abundantly es- 
tablished"), and the Kasika-Vrtti glosses prakrta with pracuryena prastutam (“abun- 
dantly established"). 
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Bhaskara’s disapproval of Sankara's view may indicate that Sankara's 
teaching deviates from the traditional interpretation of BS 1.1.17. 


4.1.5 Brahmasütrabhasya 1.1.19 


In his commentary on BS 1.1.19, Sankara concluded his teaching of dnanda- 
maya as being identical with the highest Self (tasmad anandamayah para- 
mätmeti sthitam).? Immediately thereafter, Sankara introduced a contrary 
interpretation with the words idam tv iha vaktavyam “but here this has to be 
said." He started his critique with the same arguments presented by the ob- 
jector in BSBh 1.1.12-13. Sankara's arguments that änandamaya is not the 
highest Self are: a) the suffix -maya in the sequence annarasamaya, präna- 
maya, manomaya and vijfíáanamaya cannot at first denote a modification and 
then suddenly mean “abundance” in the compound anandamaya; b) ananda- 
maya occurs in the same sequence as the other four terms and thus belongs to 
the same ontological category; c) anandamaya is mentioned in TaittU 2.5 as 
having pleasure as its head,” but since pleasure is not a predicate of Brah- 
man, änandamaya and Brahman cannot be identical; d) anandamaya is not 
designated as Brahman in the TaittU and Brahman is actually mentioned in 
TaittU 2.5 as brahma puccham pratistha (“the bottom on which it rests is the 
brahman." [Trans. Olivelle 1998: 305]). According to Sankara, Brahman in 
the highest sense is only this bottom or tail, on which änandamaya rests. 
These arguments correspond closely to the three arguments the objector 
raised at the beginning of BSBh 1.1.12 (cf. section 1.1.2): (1.) anandamaya 
occurs in the same sequence of terms as annamaya, etc. (this corresponds to 
Sankara's argument b); (2.) some characteristics of dnandamaya, such as 
being embodied and having pleasure as its head cannot be applied fittingly to 
the Supreme Brahman (this corresponds to Sankara’s argument c); (3.) the 
suffix -maya denotes a modification (vikära) (this corresponds to Sankara’s 
argument a). 

In his TaittUBh 2.5, Sankara provided the same four arguments for the 
claim that anandamaya is not the highest but the lower Self (karyatman; “self 
which has to be accomplished" or “active self’) with minor modifications." 
Sankara added here one more argument that we do not find in the BSBh, 
namely that anandamaya is something to be attained. 


29 The first interpretation starts in WOS on p. 39,21 and finishes on p. 40,6. 

30 In his translation of TaittU 2.5, Olivelle (1998: 305) has translated priya as "pleasure." 

31 Regarding argument a), Sankara’s expression is adhikärapatita, while the objector in 
BSBh uses the word pravahapatita. 
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From all this it becomes clear that Sankara used the arguments of an ob- 
jector to dispute some old, traditional interpretations which are preserved in 
parts of his commentary on BSBh 1.1.12-19 (WOS pp. 34,12-39,3; pp. 
39,15-40,6). Therefore I think it safe to assume that Sankara’s second inter- 
pretation from BSBh 1.1.19 and his interpretation in TaittUBh 2.5 represent 
his genuine understanding of anandamaya, while he borrowed his previous 
claims in BSBh 1.1.12-19 from a different source. 

There are two more arguments that support this assertion. The first is that 
Vacaspati and Anandagiri held the same opinion in their respective commen- 
taries. According to Vacaspati, the commentary on BS 1.1.12 begins the ex- 
position of the opinion of a person called ekadesin, which runs up to the 
words idam tv iha vaktavyam. After this, Sankara begins with his own inter- 
pretation (svamata). Anandagiri claims that the part of the commentary start- 
ing with the word taittiriyaka® (the first word of Sankara's commentary on 
BS 1.1.12) and ending with tasmat (tasmad Gnandamayah paramatmeti sthi- 
tam “therefore it stands that anandamaya is the highest Self") in BSBh 1.1.19 
was composed by a person called Vrttikrt (vrttikrtam matam upasamharati — 
tasmäd iti “he summarizes the view of the Vrttikrt in the sentence starting 
with tasmát").? 

The second argument for the assertion that we are dealing with a reused 
text passage can be derived from Bhäskara’s commentary. He began his 
commentary on BS 1.1.19 using almost the same words as Sankara. Then, 
however, he departed from Sankara’s text as soon as Sankara presented his 
own interpretation: "^ 


Table 2: The commentaries of Sankara and Bhäskara ad BS 1.1.19 


Sankara ad BS 1.1.19 (WOS pp. 
39f.) 


Bhaskara ad BS 1.1.19 (BSBh[Bh] 
p. 43) 


ita$ ca na pradhäne jive vananda- 


itas canandamayah | paro na samsä- 


mayasabdah | yasmad asminn àna- 
ndamaye prakrta atmani pratibud- 


ri na pradhänam | asminn ànanda- 
maye prakrte 'sya jivasya pratibud- 


dhasyasya jivasya tadyogam Sasti | 
tadatmana yogas tadyogah, tad- 
bhavapattih | muktir ity arthah | 
tadyogam Sasti sastram- “yada hy 


dhasya tadyogam tena yogam muk- 
tim sästi sastram | “yada hy evaisa 
etasminn adrsye "natmye "nirukte 
*nilayane "bhayam pratistham  vin- 


32 BSSWC, p. 119,31. 
33 BSSWC, p. 124,30. 


34 Identical words are underlined, quotations from BS 1.1.19 are set in bold. 
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evaisa etasminn adrsye ’natmye 


date | atha so "bhayam gato bhava- 


"nirukte "nilayane ' bhayam prati- 


ti" iti (TaittU 2.7) | tad etasmin muk- 


stham vindate | atha so 'bhayam 
gato bhavati | yada hy evaisa etas- 


tisasanam paramätmaparigrahe 'va- 
kalpate nanyatheti sthitam | 


minn udaramantaram kurute | atha 
tasya bhayam bhavati” (TaittU 
2.7) iti | 

etad uktam bhavati — yadaitasminn 
anandamaye 'lpam apy antaram 
atadatmyarüpam pasyati tadà sam- 
sarabhayan na nivartate | yada tv 
etasminn ànandamaye nirantaram 
tadatmyena pratitisthati tadà sam- 
sarabhayan nivartata iti | tac ca 
paramätmaparigrahe ghatate, na 
pradhänaparigrahe jivaparigrahe 
va | tasmad änandamayah para- 
mätmeti sthitam | 


idam tv iha vaktavyam ... atra kecid imam siddhàntam düsa- 


yitva ... 


The opening paragraph of the commentary is almost identical in the two 
versions, although Bhäskara omitted the latter part of Sankara’s text. The 
situation changes when Sankara starts his real interpretation of dnandamaya 
with the words idam tv iha vaktavyam “but this has to be said here”: this 
interpretation is rejected by Bhaskara, by his saying atra kecid imam siddhan- 
tam düsayitvà “here some? (i.e., Sankara) corrupt this settled conclusion ....” 
The rest of Bhäskara’s text departs completely from Sankara’s, advocates a 
bhedabheda theory, and criticizes Sankara’s differentiation between a lower 
and a higher Brahman. Bhäskara especially criticized Sankara's claim that the 
phrase puccham pratistha in the TaittU refers to Brahman. 

This example fulfills the criteria for the identification of reused material 
set at the beginning of this chapter (section 1): a) one of the two conflicting 
interpretations is designated by all three sub-commentators as being taken 
from some other source, which Anandagiri and Govindananda identified as 
the work of the Vrttikara; b) this interpretation is in conflict both with San- 
kara's other interpretation and with his interpretation of the same passage in 


35 Bhaskara used the honorific plural form when addressing Sankara. 
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the TaittUBh; c) Bhaskara followed the first interpretation and criticized the 
second; d) the first interpretation deviates from the traits typically associated 
with Sankara’s doctrine. 

Furthermore, it is possible to propose a structural analysis of the Ananda- 
mayadhikarana by distinguishing five segments of the text. (1) The intro- 
duction (WOS pp. 34,11—35,26) appears to be Sankara’s genuine contribution 
to this section, because it contains philosophical positions that are typical of 
him. Moreover, Bhäskara criticized these positions, and Vacaspati and Anan- 
dagiri set this section apart from the BSBh text occurring after the sutra BS 
1.1.12. (2) The commentaries from BSBh 1.1.12 (WOS p. 35,1) up to the end 
of the first part of BSBh 1.1.17 (WOS p. 39,3), by contrast, appear to be 
reused from an unknown source. (3) After this passage, Sankara again pre- 
sented his own teaching, which Bhàskara criticized. Sankara's genuine ex- 
position ends at p. 39,13, where (4) he reused again an older source up to 
WOS p. 40,6, where (5) we finally encounter Sankara’s real interpretation 
and a critique of everything stated in segment (2). 

Assuming that the interpretation in segment 2 comes from an older com- 
mentary (and that there is thus no need to harmonize its philosophical content 
with Sankara's teachings), the doctrine represented in it is the following: 

It does not distinguish between a lower and the highest Brahman, but fo- 
cuses on the difference between the individual soul (jiva, samsarin) and 
Brahman; it contains no trace of an argument for the illusory nature of the 
world, and relies on a grammatical interpretation found in the Kasikavrtti ac- 
cording to which the suffix -maya stands for abundance (see above, section 
4.1.3). Bhaskara interpreted this older part of the commentary in the frame- 
work of his bhedabhedavada, and it is possible that the philosophical stand- 
point of this earlier commentary indeed represents some form of bhedabhe- 
daváda. It should be noted that the text passage designated by Sankara’s sub- 
commentators as belonging to an older commentary displays some formal 
peculiarities: The commentary on the opening sutra in the adhikarana bears 
in fact a five-part structure. This same structure is followed throughout the 
first chapter of the BSBh and in BSBh 3.3. It is exactly in these parts that we 
find almost all references to other interpretations and all references to a 
Vrttikara. 


42 The “bridge” (setu) from BS(Bh) 1.3.1 and MU(Bh) 2.2.5 


In BSBh 1.3.1 we find a reference to the view of “others,” which the sub- 
commentators did not attribute to the Vrttikara. The question in BSBh 1.3.1— 
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7 is whether the expression “the abode (ayatana) ^ of heaven, earth and oth- 
ers" (dyubhvadi) from Mundaka-Upanisad 2.2.5 refers to the highest Brah- 
man or not. At the end of BSBh 1.3.1, Sankara referred to someone else's 
interpretation of the word "bridge" (setu), which also appears in the MU. The 
text reads (WOS pp. 95,9ff.): 


apara aha — "tam evaikam janatha Gtmanam” (MU 2.2.5) iti yad etat 
samkirtitam àtmajfianam, yac caitad “anya vàco vimuficatha" (MU 
2.2.5) iti vagvimocanam, tad aträmrtatvasädhanatvät, "amrtasyaisa 
setuh" (MU 2.2.5) iti setusrutya samkirtyate na tu dyubhvadyayata- 
nam. 

Someone else says that what is referred to with the words “him alone 
know as the one Soul" (MU 2.2.5) is knowledge of the Self, and 
[what is referred to with the words] “other words dismiss" (MU 2.2.5) 
is the [command] to put away words, not the abode of heaven, earth 
and so on. In fact, [these two] are referred to through the mention of 
the word “bridge” in “he is the bridge to immortality” (MU 2.2.5), be- 
cause here (in MU 2.2.5) [these] are the means for immortality. 


From this brief account we understand that knowledge of the Self and the 
abandoning of talk are said to be a “bridge” because they lead to immortality, 
whereas the word “bridge” does not refer to dyatana (abode of heaven, etc.). 
It seems that this additional interpretation is not at odds with what was stated 
in earlier parts of the text, namely that ayatana is Brahman. 

Sankara apparently introduced this interpretation to answer the objection 
that the term "bridge" cannot define the abode of heaven, etc. as Brahman. 
Sankara's first answer to this objection is that the word setu ("bridge") comes 
from the verbal root VSI, “to bind” and that here a bond is meant, which 
means that the word “bridge” should be taken metaphorically as something 
that binds or supports. Thus, Sankara reused this interpretation of the word 
setu according to which the word setu should not be connected with the first 
part of MU 2.2.5, which speaks about the abode of heaven, but with the 
second part, which speaks about reaching immortality. If we look at San- 
kara’s commentary on MU 2.2.5, we find an interpretation which is actually 
the same as the opinion attributed to “someone else” in BSBh 1.3.1: setu is 
glossed with the word atmajfiana (“knowledge of the Self"), as in the text- 


36 The word “abode” (ayatana) from BS 1.3.1 does not appear in the Upanisad itself. The 
word ayatana in the sütra can be understood as a gloss on the indefinite pronoun yas- 
min (“on which") in MU 2.2.5. 

37 Translations of the quotations from MU are according to Hume (1965: 372). 
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passage analyzed above, and the second pada of MU 2.2.5 is understood as a 
way to reach immortality. This means that Sankara embedded this inter- 
pretation in his commentary on the MU. It cannot be the other way around, 
because it is hard to believe that Sankara would take his own interpretation 
from his MUBh and then embed it in BSBh 1.3.1 as an opinion of someone 
else. This might be an indication that the MUBh is later than the BSBh. 

The first part of the text of BSBh 1.3.1 resembles the text designated as 
belonging to an older source in the Anandamayädhikarana, because it is 
structured in the same way as the first interpretation of anandamaya: a) text 
example, b) doubt, c) objection, d) settled conclusion and e) explanation of 
the settled conclusion. Further evidence in support of the hypothesis that it 
was taken from an older source is the fact that it does not share any typical 
tenets of Sankara's philosophy and that Bhaskara followed this part of the 
commentary almost verbatim. By contrast, after this beginning part, Bhaskara 
said that others consider a bridge to represent the knowledge of the Self (in- 
deed Sankara did gloss setu as átmajfiána in MUBh 2.2.5) and then criticized 
this interpretation as unsuitable (ayukta). It should be noted that Bhaskara 
abbreviated Sankara's second interpretation and that he omitted an important 
part of this interpretation, namely the part which speaks about the abandon- 
ment of speech. Because of this I suppose that Bhaskara did not know the 
source to the same extent as Sankara did, and that he thus just shortened San- 
kara's reference and added his critique. 

As in the case discussed in section 4.1, Bhäskara agreed with Sankara in 
the first interpretation but fought the second one. In both cases, Sankara in- 
corporated the second interpretation in his Upanisad commentary. The differ- 
ence is that the second interpretation in the Anandamayädhikarana is 
Sankara’s own, whereas here it is, like the first interpretation, also taken from 
somewhere else. 

If we suppose that the first part of this interpretation, followed by Sankara 
and Bhaskara, was taken from an older source, to whom does the second 
interpretation belong? It is possible that Sankara had more than one source 
available; he did not criticize this alternative interpretation in the BSBh and 
followed it closely in the MUBh. This may suggest a source different from 
the one he used in composing the first part of BSBh 1.3.1. It is also possible 
that this text-passage was taken from a source other than the traditional 
source Sankara used in the interpretation of änandamaya, since he ultimately 
adopted it. The third possibility is that the view of “others” in BSBh 1.3.1 
was already part of the old source Sankara reused. Further, we may suggest 
that Sankara’s commentary on the MU is later than the BSBh, since Sankara 
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adopted and incorporated this second interpretation in his Upanisad com- 
mentary. 


5 Conclusions and outlook for further research 


The goal of this investigation was to throw some light on the history of early 
Vedanta philosophy and its lost bhedabhedavada period before Bhaskara. It 
also aimed at identifying possible reasons of seeming ambiguities and impre- 
cisions in Sankara’s terminology. If it were possible to prove that these 
contradictions and terminological imprecisions are the result of a complex 
history leading to the BSBh being compiled also on the basis of earlier 
sources, we would know more about the history of the Advaita doctrine. 

But why did Sankara embed this older material that is alien to his doctrine 
in his works? I would speculatively say that it was a “must” for the young 
Sankara to embed traditional, well-respected source(s) into his text in order to 
root his Advaita doctrine firmly in the Vedantic tradition, while at the same 
time introducing his monistic and illusionistic ideas. Elaborating upon this 
conjecture may throw further light on the role of authoritative texts apart 
from sruti and smrti in early Vedanta. 

Moreover, was this material only orally transmitted or did it belong to 
written sources? The strict five-fold structure of the adhikaranas, which is 
recognizable in the supposed older material, may suggest that we are dealing 
with written texts. The presence of attestations of the same passage in differ- 
ent Sanskrit sources may also strengthen this hypothesis. 

Possible candidates for the original composer of the passages reused by 
Sankara are the authors mentioned by later Vedäntins. Rämänuja spoke of 
Bodhayana’s commentary and the commentaries of older teachers in SBh 
1.1.1. In Vedarthasangraha 130 he mentioned again the ancient commenta- 
tors Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida,” Guhadeva, Kapardin and Bhäruci. The 
Prapaficahrdaya (Aklujkar 2010: 9f.) mentions the commentaries of Bo- 
dhayana, Upavarsa, Devasvamin, Bhavadäsa and Sabara, before the ones by 
Bhagavatpäda (Sankara), Brahmadatta and Bhäskara.” Yamuna in the Sid- 
dhitraya (ST, p. 4, quoted in Nakamura 2004: 3f.) also mentioned earlier 


38 Rämänuja also quoted the commentary of Dramida in SBh 2.1.14 and 2.2.3 as well as 
in Vedarthasangraha 173, 186, 195. 

39 The Prapaficahrdaya states that Devasvamin and Bhavadasa authored a commentary 
on the MimS together with the Samkarsa-Kända, although Sabara did not comment on 
the latter. Sankara, Brahmadatta and Bhäskara composed commentaries only on the 
BS. 
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teachers who wrote on Vedanta." From all this it is possible to infer that 
older (possibly written) sources existed, although the question remains of 
whether and to what extent they were available to Sankara. 
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On Parallel Passages in the Nyaya Commentaries of 
Väcaspati Misra and Bhatta Vagi$vara' 


Yasutaka Muroya 


Vacaspati Misra I (ca. 10" c.) is a well-known Indian philosopher! and his 
Nyayavarttikatatparyatika (NVTT) is one of the best known sub-commenta- 
ries on the Nyayasütra (NS). One aspect of Vacaspati’s work that has not 
received much scholarly attention up to now is its relationship to Bhatta Vag- 
iSvara’s direct commentary on the NS called Nydyasiitratatparyadipika 
(NTD). The work is, as Karin Preisendanz formulates, “the only completely 
preserved direct commentary on the Nydyasiitra between the Nyayabhasya 
and the fifteenth-century Nyäyatattväloka.”” Nonetheless it has in general not 
received the scholarly attention it deserves.) This may result from the fact 


* Work on this chapter was supported by the the German Research Foundation (DFG) in 
the context of a research project (FR 2531/4-1 "Logic, Dialectics and Epistemology of 
the Nyaya Tradition") at the University of Leipzig, and by the Austrian Science Fund 
(FWP) in the context of a research project (P27863 "Fragments of Indian Philosophy") 
at the Austrian Academy of Sciences. A part of this chapter is a revised version of Mu- 
roya 2013 (in Japanese). I am much indebted to the late Muni Shree Jambuvijayajt as 
well as to the following institutions: Jaisalmer Lodravapur Parsvanath Jain Svetambara 
Trust (Jaisalmer), Government Oriental Manuscripts Library (Chennai), Oriental Re- 
search Institute & Manuscripts Library (Thiruvananthapuram), and Government Sans- 
krit College (Tripunithura, Ernakulam) for permitting access to their manuscript mate- 
rials. Moreover, I would like to express my gratitude to Professor Karin Preisendanz 
for reading an earlier draft and to her FWF Project (P24388 “Metaphysics and Episte- 
mology of the Nyaya Tradition III") for permitting me to utilize copies of relevant ma- 
nuscripts. My sincere thanks are also due to Dr. Elisa Freschi and Dr. Philipp A. Maas 
for their detailed comments and valuable criticism. 

] For an overview of the assessment of Vacaspati’s commentarial activity by scholars 
such as Erich Frauwallner (1898-1974), Otto Strauss (1881-1940) and Helmuth von 
Glasenapp (1891-1963), see Preisendanz 2008: 604—606. For a detailed philological 
survey of the chronological and philosophical relationship of Vacaspati’s commenta- 
ries to other works, see Acharya 2006: xviii-xxx, xlv—Ixvii. 

2  Preisendanz 2005: 62. 

3 However, for a philological examination of the sütras from the first daily lesson (ahni- 
ka) of the third chapter (ad/tyaya) of the NS as transmitted in the NTD, see Preisendanz 
1994 (in a number of notes; see, e.g., 254, n. 52 and 558, n. 184 on the textual problem 
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that the NTD contains many passages that are similar to, or parallel with, pas- 
sages found in Vacaspati’s work. This textual agreement has been interpreted 
as a sign for the strong indebtedness of the NTD to the NVTT. However, a 
closer look at the relevant passages shows that the assumption of Vacaspati’s 
antecedence must be questioned. The textual evidence on which this supposi- 
tion is based requires historical and philological analyses from a wider per- 
spective. The present chapter takes a step in this direction and examines the 
historical and intellectual relationship between Vacaspati and Vagisvara by 
drawing upon parallel passages in their two commentaries. 


1 Bhatta Vagisvara’s Nyayasütratatparyadipikà 


Vagi$vara's commentary was edited by Kishore Nath Jha and published in 
Allahabad in 1979 under the title of Nyayatatparyadipika. In his editorial 
notes, the learned pandit and scholar from Mithila surveyed Vagi$vara's al- 
leged textual sources. He presented a number of parallel and thematically 
related passages found in other Nyaya works such as Vatsyayana's Nyaya- 
bhasya (NBh), Uddyotakara's Nyayavarttika (NV) and Väcaspati’s NVTT. 
Anantalal Thakur, who had procured a copy of the manuscript from Chen- 
nai that served as the basis of the edition, provided a detailed introduction 
(prastavana) to the edition, in which he correctly called the work Nyaya- 
sutratatparyadipika in correspondence to the information attested in the colo- 
phons. Thakur made some assertions that received wide acceptance in subse- 
quent scholarly literature. In accordance with Jha, Thakur said that Vagi$vara 
aimed at providing a summary of the main points (sarasamgraha) of the 
three quasi-canonical commentaries of the NS (nydyamiilagranthatritaya).* 
He also proposed dating Vägisvara after Vacaspati, because he thought that 
the NTD reused passages from the NVTT and earlier commentaries. He then 
placed Vagi$vara before Udayana, because Vagi$vara appears to be unfami- 


of the edition of the NTD). Krishna (1997: 110—143) discussed the unique transmission 
of the NS that the NTD presents. 

4  NTD, prastävanä (by Thakur), p. (ta), under (7): iyam tävad vrttir atisamksiptä na vi- 
cárabahulà; nyayabhäsyasya, nyayavarttikasya nyayavarttikatatparyatikayas ca mite- 
na vacasá särasamgraha evasyah krtyam (“In the first place, this commentary is ex- 
tremely succinct and not rich in examination; the objective of this [commentary] is 
nothing but the summary of the main points of the Nyayabhasya, Nyayavarttika and 
Nyayavarttikatatparyatika by means of brief statements.”). For the same assessment 
emphasizing the usefulness of the NTD, see the brief introduction of Jha to his edition: 
prastavikam kificit, p. (kha). 
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liar with Udayana’s commentary.” Moreover, Thakur highlighted a common 
feature that the NTD shares with Bhatta Jayanta’s (ca. 9" c.) Nyayamafijari 
(NM). Namely, both works refer to Siva’s praise of Aksapada, the legendary 
author of the NS.° 


5 NTD, prastävanä (by Thakur), p. (ta), under (7): bahutra sabdaikyam api tair müla- 
granthair aträvalokyate |...] tatparyatikantasya nyayamülagranthatritayasya vyavaha- 
ro 'tra bhüyasä drsyate. nätra nyayanibandhasya na va tatkartur acaryasyodayanasya 
paramarso ’py aträyäti. etavata|!] udayanad api pragbhavatvam asya granthakäras- 
yety abhati. (“Literal agreement with these basic works is also observed in many places 
here [in the NTD] [...]. The verbal usage of the triplet of the basic Nyaya works [from 
the Bhäsya] up to the Tatparyatika is abundantly seen here [in the NTD]. But the Nya- 
yanibandha (= Udayana's Parisuddhi) and its author, the teacher Udayana, are not re- 
ferred to here [in the NTD]. Accordingly, it appears that this author of the work (= 
Vagisvara) predates even Udayana.") Some scholars regard Vagi$vara's dates as unset- 
tled. For instance, G. C. Tripathi states in the foreword of the edition of the NTD that 
regarding Vagisvara, “very little, if anything, is known except that he appears to be a 
Southerner.” Cf. also EIPh 1/879: no. DU806, where the NTD is registered under the 
“Authors of Unknown Dates” (Part Two) without explanation. I could not verify the al- 
leged existence of another edition of the NTD mentioned as “Allahabad 1976” under 
“DU806.1.1.” 

6 See NTD, prastävanä, p. (da): antimasloke aksapadam prati srisankarakrtah sadhu- 
vädah samuddistah. kavitarkikena bhattajayantenapi — jayanti purajiddattasadhuvada- 
pavitritah | nidanam nyäyaratnanam aksapadamuner girah || ity anena slokena sa eva 
visayah samudghositah (“In the final stanza, it is mentioned that Siva exclaimed ‘ex- 
cellent’ to Aksapada. The same content is proclaimed by the poet-logician Bhatta 
Jayanta, too, in the stanza ‘Victorious are the words of the sage Aksapada that have 
been purified by the exclamation “excellent” made by the Conqueror of Fortresses (Si- 
va), [and which are] the essence of the jewels of Nyäya.’”). For the verse in the NM, 
see NM I 2,5-6 = Kataoka 2007: 187,2-3 (reading nidhänam ‘treasury’ instead of ni- 
dänam ‘cause, original form, essence’; see Kataoka 2008: 81, n. 10 on his selection); 
for Kataoka's Japanese translation, see Kataoka 2008: 69. On the last verse (in Malint 
metre) in the NTD, see NTD 158,14-17 (indicating a lacuna marked with brackets 
"[...]7): iti jagati jananam isasdyujyabhajam anupajanita [...] bhasanesu | pasupatir 
api yasmai sasmitah sádhu sadhv ity avadad avatu so ’sman aksapado munindrah ||; 
this lacuna is indicated in the modern transcript (dated 1920-1921) that served as the 
basis of the edition, i.e., NTD (M), p. 197,12, with a series of three dots highlighting 
physical damage to the exemplar. See also Thakur's conjectural reconstruction filling 
in the lacuna with five aksaras (p. [da]: anupajanita[daksyam ditsate]); for an English 
translation and explanation of Thakur's version, see Preisendanz 2005: 62-63, and n. 
26: “May Aksapada, the Indra of sages, protect us, [he] to whom the Lord of Animals 
for his part smilingly said ‘Excellent, excellent!’ (when the former formed the wish to 
endow) those persons in the world who partake of intimate union with God (with dex- 
terity) in speech which had not yet arisen [in them], ..." Round brackets indicate the 
translation of the Sanskrit passage that Thakur reconstructed. Another modern tran- 
script in a modern book format of the NTD (NTD [E]) kept at the Government Sanskrit 
College (Tripunithura, Ernakulam) transmits a complete version of the b-pada as fol- 
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2 Parallel passages in the Nyayasütratätparyadıpikä, the Nyayabhäsya 
and the Nyayavarttika 


Vagi$vara did not mark any passages that he quoted from the NBh and the 
NV, as for example by using the particle iti. Rather, he embedded these pas- 
sages in — and freely adapted them to — the main text of his commentary, as 
was relatively common in dealing with works of one's own school (see Fres- 
chi 2015). Nonetheless, Vagi$vara clearly stated how he drew upon the NBh 
and the NV in a passage directly after the benedictory verse. There, he said: 


I shall compose this “illumination of the meaning and intention of the 
Nyayasütra" after having examined the Bhasya word by word and also 
followed the Varttika (NTD 1,7-8 [Anustubh]: anviksyanupadam 
bhasyam apy anukramya varttikam | nyayasütrarthatatparyadipi- 
keyam vidhasyate |l)." 


This explicit statement clearly shows that the author studied the NBh and NV 
carefully and that these works served as the basis for his independent 
commentary. For the following discussion in this chapter, it is worth noting 
that Vagi$vara neither mentioned Vacaspati nor any of his works. 


3 Parallel passages in the Nydyasiitratatparyadipika and the 
Nyàyavarttikatatparyatikà 


Parallel passages in the NTD and the NVTT are not marked by the respective 
authors as quotations. In itself this absence of marking would not rule out the 
possibility that one author borrowed from the work of the other. There are in 
principle three explanations for textual agreements and similarities between 
the NTD and the NVTT. Either Vägisvara reused the NVTT, or Väcaspati 
referred to the NTD, or both works drew upon a common source. Jha and 
Thakur chose the first hypothesis. The following part of this chapter is devo- 
ted to critically examining their assessment. 


lows: anupajanitakataksam marggam abhasanesu (unmetrical); cf. NTD (E), unknown 
page number, lines 7-8. However, the upper part of the text at question in the common 
exemplar of both transcripts, NTD (T) f. 921,7, is physically lost, and the remaining 
lines can confirm the presence of märggam à-, preceded by two lost aksaras, but not 
that of kataksam ‘a glance or side look’ (Monier-Williams 1899: 243c, s.v. kafa). 

7  Cf.Preisendanz 2005: 62. 
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3.1 Vagi$vara and Väcaspati on Nyayasütra 1.1.1 

The table below shows an example of a parallel between the NVTT and NTD 
taken from the commentary on the first sūtra of the NS, which presents the 
sixteen categories or cardinal topics (padärtha) as well as the goal of Nyaya.* 


Table 1: Vägisvara and Väcaspati on Nyäyasütra 1.1.1? 


NTD 1,13-17 


NVTT 2,23-3,8 


tattvam (jhdyate ’neneti „lattva- 
jnanam sastram. tasmät (3prama- 
nadipadarthatattvavagamavanta- 


abhimatah sambandho ' bhisamban- 
dhah, aysastranihisreyasayor hetuhe- 
tumadbhavah. “tasya” [= NV 1,9] 


ravyaparan nihsreyasasyadhiga- 

mah präptir bhavatiti „sästranih- 
sreyasayor hetuhetumadbhavapra- 
tipadanartham (4)sitram. evam ca 


idam (4ysitravakyam abhisamban- 
dhavakyam. [NV = 1,9-10]. “pra- 
mandadipadarthatattvajnanat’ [=NV 
1,9] iti. atra hi (yjfiayate "neneti jna- 


Sati (5 pramandadipadarthasastra- 
yor jfiapyajfiapakabhavah prama- 
nddipadarthatattvajnanayoh kar- 


nam iti vyutpattya ()*sastram ucya- 
te, paficamya ca tasya hetutvam. 
(na hi visaghnamantravat svarüpa- 


yakaranabhavalaksanas ca sam- 


matrena tad avivaksitartham nihsre- 


bandhah sücito bhavati, (o visa- 


yasahetur iti padarthatattvavagama- 


ghnamantravat svarüpenavivaksi- 


karanataya sastram apadisati, *na 


tarthasya sastrasya nihsreyasahe- 
E -,10 
tutvanabhyupagamat. 


svarüpena. tena sástrasya nihsreyase 
kartavye apramanaditattvavagamo 


8 NS 1.1.1: pramänaprameyasamsayaprayojanadrstäntasiddhäntävayavatarkanirnaya- 
vdadajalpavitandahetvabhasacchalajatinigrahasthananam tattvajfianan. nihsreyasadhi- 
gamah. 

9 Underlined text headed by an Arabic numeral is parallel in the NTD and NVTT, whe- 
reas underlined text headed by a letter of the Roman alphabet is related to other textual 
sources that will be mentioned below separately. 

10 Translation: “The knowledge of the true nature [mentioned in the sūtra] is the doctrinal 
edifice insofar as the true nature is known by it. The acquisition, namely, the attain- 
ment of the highest good, arises from this [doctrinal edifice] (tasmat), which has as 
[its] intermediate operation the understanding of the true nature of the categories begin- 
ning with the means of valid cognition. Hence, the sūtra has the purpose of making un- 
derstood (pratipadana) the relationship of cause and its possessor (hetuhetumadbhava) 
between the doctrinal edifice and the highest good. And such being the case, the rela- 
tionship of that which is made known and that which makes known (jfiapyajfiapaka- 
bhàva) between the categories beginning with the means of valid cognition and the 
doctrinal edifice, as well as the relation (sambandha) characterized by the relationship 
of cause and effect (karyakaranabhava) between the categories beginning with the 
means of valid cognition and the knowledge of their true nature, is indicated [by this 
sutra], because it is not accepted that the doctrinal edifice, without the intended mean- 
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"vantaravyapara ity uktam bhavati. 
tathà ca (apramanadipadarthatat- 


tvam pratipadyam pratipadakam ca 
Sastram iti s,sastrapramanadipadar- 
thatattvayor jnapyajnapakabhavas 
ca pramandadipadarthatattvajnana- 
nihsreyasayoh karyakaranabhava- 
laksanas ca sambandhah sücito bha- 
vati.'! 


In the two passages cited above, the degree of textual agreement cannot be 
explained as being mere coincidence. Jha, the editor of the NTD, remarks, 
accordingly, that the NVTT is the source (upajivya) of the NTD.” 


11 


ing [being understood by those who study it (cf. NVTP 8,19-9,2 and ST 4,1-3: 
sisyasambaddhavyapäravattä)], becomes the cause of the highest good through its own 
nature/form, like an antidotal mantra [which becomes the cause of the cure for poison 
through its own nature/form].” 

v.l.: sastram] J2; tattvajfianam sästram ed. — na] J2; na tu ed. (the oldest dated manu- 
script of the NVTT, J1, of which the quite faithful copy, J2, was utilized by Thakur, is 
not available for this passage). For an English translation, see Perry 1995: 255-256, 
who appears to read *tadvivaksitartham for tad avivaksitärtham against the edition: 
“By ‘right relation’ is meant ‘the intended relation’: the sdstra and the highest good 
stand in the relationship of cause and effect. ‘Of this’ <sästra> this statement of the 
sutra is the ‘statement of the right-relation.' For in this statement, ‘from the knowledge 
of the true-nature of the categories of the means of knowledge etc.,’ knowledge of the 
true-nature means the ‘sästra’, according to the etymological analysis, ‘knowledge’ is 
‘that through which «something» is known’. And because of «the use of» the fifth 
case affix, this <sästra> is the cause. For the intended meaning of this «statement» is 
not that it is the cause of the highest good by virtue of its mere intrinsic nature, as is the 
case with spells that counteract «the effects of> poison; hence he teaches that the 
sästra «is the cause of the highest good» in that it is the instrumental cause for under- 
standing the true-nature «of the categories of the means of knowledge etc.>, but not by 
its intrinsic nature. Therefore, what is meant is: as the highest good is to be produced 
by the sästra, the understanding of the true-nature «of the categories» of the means of 
knowledge etc. is an intermediate operation. Moreover, the true-nature of the catego- 
ries of the means of knowledge etc. is what is to be taught, while the sästra is that 
which teaches them; hence, he indicates both that the sastra and the true-nature of the 
categories of the means of knowledge etc. stand in the relation of *what makes known' 
and *what is to be made known', and that the relationship between the knowledge of 
the true-nature of the categories of the means of knowledge etc. and the highest good is 
that of cause and effect." 


12 NTD, parisistam (1) “älocanätmikä tippanr" on NS 1.1.1. 
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The two text passages deal with the first sūtra of the NS in different ways 
and from different perspectives. Vagi$vara analyzes the connection of the 
categories (padärtha) within the larger perspective of the role of sästra 
(“doctrinal edifice”). By contrast, Vacaspati focuses on commenting upon the 
word abhisambandhavakya (“statement that demonstrates an intended rela- 
tionship"), a term introduced by his predecessor Uddyotakara. At the same 
time, he clarifies the internal coherence of the central concepts of the first 
sūtra.” 

The two underlined text-passages no. 5 deal with two kinds of relation- 
ships, namely, (1.) the relationship between that which is made known and 
that which makes known (jfíapyajfiapakabhava), and (2.) the relationship 
between effect and cause (karyakaranabhava). The NTD assigns the former 
relationship to the categories and the doctrinal edifice (Sastra). In contrast, 
the NVTT states that the same relationship exists between the true nature of 
the categories (padarthatattva) and the doctrinal edifice (Sastra). Vagisvara 
assigns the second type of relationship to the categories and the knowledge of 
the true nature (fattvajfíana), whereas Vacaspati holds that this relationship 
exists between the knowledge of the true nature and the highest good (nih- 
Sreyasa). 

The text passage (A), which is only found in the NVTT, contains an addi- 
tional designation of the relationship, i.e., pratipadyapratipadakabhava. This 
relationship links the true nature of the categories with the doctrinal edifice. 
The same relationship is described by Vacaspati as the epistemic causal rela- 
tionship (fíapyajfiapakabhava). The reason why Vacaspati added a further 
designation for the same relationship is unclear. 

In short, Vagisvara regards the categories (padärtha) as the object to be 
made known (jääpya) by the doctrinal edifice (sästra). Vacaspati is more 
elaborate and illustrates the twofold classification according to which the true 
nature (fattva) of the categories, not the mere categories (as implied by Vag- 
1$vara), is the object to be made known (jfidpya) or to be made understood 
(pratipadya). Does this difference reflect a philosophical disagreement? Was 
Vagi$vara aware of Vacaspati’s formulations? Did he reuse them in an inten- 
tionally modified manner? 


13 For Uddyotakara's usage of abhisambandhavakya, to which Vacaspati refers, see NV 
1,9-10: pramanadipadarthatattvajfianan nihsreyasadhigama ity etac chastradisutram 
tasyabhisambandhavakyam. 
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3.1.1 Udayana's theory of categories 

To answer these questions," it is relevant to take Udayana's refined classi- 
fication of the aforementioned elements into account. Udayana agrees with 
Vagi$vara in that the doctrinal edifice (Sastra) makes the categories under- 
stood (Udayana) or known (Vägisvara). However, Udayana defines the rela- 
tionship between the categories and the doctrinal edifice as pratipadyapra- 
tipadakabhava (the relationship between that which is understood and that 
which causes understanding; see underline A), the same term that Vacaspati 
uses."? In the case of the relationship käryakäranabhäva (the relationship of 
effect and cause) Udayana agrees with Vacaspati in that he applies this rela- 
tion to the knowledge of the true nature of categories and the highest good.'® 
Accordingly, Udayana in one case shares a position with Vagisvara, and in 
the second case agrees with Väcaspati. It is therefore possible that Udayana 
was acquainted with the interpretation as presented by Vägisvara in the NTD, 
although it is possible that he developed the same idea independently." 


14 Udayana developed an exegetical theory about the role of sästra and its relation to the 
other key terms that are listed in the first sūtra, namely (a) sästra (as vyaparin or 
vyaparavant-), (b) padarthatattvajfiana or -tattvavagama (as sästra’s vyápara), (c) 
pramänädipadärtha (as its visaya) and (d) nihsreyasa (as its phala). In NVTP 9,7-13, 
these elements are presented as being subject to the following five relationships: (1) 
karyakaranabhava (between [a]-[b]), (2) pratipadyapratipadakabhäva (between [a]- 
[c]), (3) visayavisayibhava (between [c]-[b]), (4) karyakaranabhava (between [b]-[d]) 
and (5) hetuhetumadbhava (between [c]-[d]). The first and fourth relationship seem to 
be identical, but as glossed in the so-called Srikanthatippanaka ascribed to Srikantha, 
the pairing elements are different; on the second relationship in NVTP 9,7-9 (for the 
text, see n. 16), cf. ST 4,15: vyapäravyäpärinor iti. tattvajfiánam vyäpärah, sästram 
vyapari. For the terms used for the fivefold classification, see NVTP 9,14 (paficasu 
vaktavyesu) and ST 4,23 (udayanoktasambandhapaficakamadhyat). 

15 On the equivalence of pratipadyapratipadakabhava and jfiapyajfiapakabhava, see $T 
2,24: dvitiyo ’yam jfiapyajfiapakabhavah pratipadyapratipadakabhavaparanamna. 

16 For Udayana's gloss on NVTT 3,4—5 (tena sastrasya nihsreyase kartavye), see NVTP 
9,7-9: evam ca sati sastrasya nihsreyase kartavye padarthatattvajfianasya niruktiba- 
lena vyapäratve darsite vyapäravyapärinoh karyakaranabhavah. Translation by Perry 
1995: 430—431: “And if this is the case, ‘as the highest good is to be produced by the 
sästra,' since the knowledge of the true-nature of the categories has been shown to be 
the operation by dint of its etymology, the relationship of cause and effect holds be- 
tween what embodies the operation (vyaparin; YM) and the operation.” 

17 An indirect piece of evidence for Udayana's acquaintance with Vagisvara could be 
derived from a study of the readings of the NS mentioned by Udayana. On the textual 
tradition of the NS adopted by Vägisvara and other commentators as known to 
Udayana, see Preisendanz 1994: 181, n. 13. 
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3.2 Vagi$vara and Vacaspati on Nydyasiitra *5.2.15(16) 


A comparison of the NTD on NS 5.2.15(16) with Vacaspati’s commentary 
on the same sūtra provides additional elements for examining the issue of 


reuse. I, 


Table 2: NTD and NVTT ad NS *5.2.15 (ed. 5.2.16) 


NTD 156,20—26 


NVTT 692,9-19 


ayprativadinà na tàvat sarvam dü- 
saniyam, anyatamdvayavadüsane- 


sydd etat — (j*prativadinà na tävat 
sarvam düsantyam, anyatamävaya- 


naiva sadhanasya düsitatvena do- 


vadüsanenaiva sadhanasya düsita- 


santarabhidhanavatyarthyat. na 


tvena dosantarabhidhanasya vai- 


khalu mrto mrtyund punaha $akyo 


yarthyat. na khalu mrto mrtyunä ra- 


marayitum, evam düsitam api na 
Sakyam düsayitum. tasmād anya- 


ksitah (,*sakyo märayitum, evam 
düsitam api *na Sakyam düsayitum. 


tamasya (;düsanasya parisadä vi- 
jfíatasya vadina trir abhihitasya 
tacchabdena sabdäntarena và yad 
apratyuccaranam *tad ananubha- 
sanam nigrahasthanam, anyathà 
(y düsanasyasrayasyäanirdesena 


otasmāt saty api *diisanabahulye 
o nyatamam (ydüsanryam. tathà ca 
asarvanubhasane sarvasyadüsya- 
tvàd yad düsantyam tat punar 
anüdyam iti yg,sarvanuvade dvir- 
anuvado 'düsyánuvadas ceti *ni- 


18 The sūtra is numbered as NS 5.2.16 according to Thakur's and Jha's edition of the 


NVTT and NTD, respectively. However, VagiSvara regarded the two sütras (NS 
5.2.14—15) devoted to the definition of punarukta ("repetitive statement") as a single 
sutra. Therefore, I have tentatively renumbered the sūtra at issue as NS 5.2.15 with an 
asterisk. This position of Vagisvara’s is not apparent in the edition of the NTD, 
because at the beginning of the commentary on NS 5.2.14-15 the editor filled an 
alleged lacuna with the text "[tad anena sütradvayena] punaruktam,” using square 
brackets. The editor took the additional text from the NVTT. However, the Trivandrum 
manuscript (NTD [T]), as well as its modern transcript utilized for the edition (NTD 
[M]), does not have any lacuna at all. They read instead tad evarthapunaruktam; cf. 
NTD 156,12 = NTD (T), f. 90v,8 and NTD (M), p. 94,17 (tadeva rtha; the blank space 
as it appears). Väcaspati, in contrast to Vagisvara, explicitly refers to two sütras; cf. 
NVTT 691,1: tad anena sütradvayena punaruktam ekam eva nigrahasthanam. This 
may indicate that he wanted to rectify the view that there was only a single sūtra. In the 
NTD, the alleged two sütras are adduced in immediate sequence; cf. NTD 156,10-11, 
where the given numbers, 5.1.14 and 5.1.15, in the edition must be corrected to 5.2.14 
and 5.2.15. Vagi$vara's commentary on this unified sūtra is concluded with the ex- 
pression iti sütrárthah (NTD 156,17), an expression that shows that he dealt with a 
single sūtra. For Vagisvara’s marking system, cf., e.g., NTD 64,10 (iti sütradvita- 
yarthah for NS 2.2.54—55) and 55,26—27 (iti sütratritayarthah for NS 2.2.18—20). 

19 This passage was not taken into account by Jha. 
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"*kasyavayavasyedam dusanam” iti | grahasthanadvayam. (ptasmad 

samsayaprasangät. na ca (aypysar- anubhasanam eva nigrahasthanam 

vanuvado ’bhimatah, (sygytathà saty | iti viparitam äpatitam iti. ata aha — 

adüsyanuvadadviranuvadadidosa- "apratijfianac ca^ [NV 527,10] 
omg, A 20 27.01 

prasangad iti süträrthah. iti. 


The two passages cited above deal with the concept of ananubhasana (“in- 
capability of repeating a debater's proof") as one of the “points of defeat" 


20 v.l.: tad] M, T; na tad ed. — düsanasyäsraya-] M, T; düsanasraya ed. — kasyavayava-] 
em.; tasyavayava ed., M, T. Translation: “First, the contestant does not have to refute 
all [constituents of the disputant’s proof], because it is pointless to mention additional 
faults, inasmuch as the [disputant’s] proof was already refuted solely by means of the 
refutation of just one of the constituents [of the logical formula]. As you should know, 
someone who died cannot be killed again by Death, and likewise, anything that has al- 
ready been refuted cannot be refuted any further. Therefore, the incapability of repeat- 
ing — by using the disputant’s words or different expressions — one of the refutations 
that has been comprehended by the assembly and asserted thrice by the disputant, is the 
ananubhasana, a point of defeat. [It is so,] because it would otherwise be unclear 
which (kasya) constituent [of the disputant’s proof] is refuted, because the basis of the 
refutation is not indicated. Furthermore, the repetition of all [of the disputant’s proof] 
is not intended [in the definition of ananubhäsana], because there would otherwise oc- 
cur, as undesirable consequences, such faults as the repetition of what is not to be dis- 
proved, a redundant repetition and so on. This is the meaning of the sūtra.” My above 
emendation kasya for tasya is based on the assumption that Vägisvara alludes here to 
Vatsyayana's formulation apratyuccárayan kimasrayam parapaksapratisedham brüyat 
(“On which basis would the person who does not repeat [the disputant’s proof] state 
the rejection of the other's [i.e., the disputant’s] thesis?"); cf. NBh 217,1-2 = VN 52,9- 
10. I am obliged to Professor Kei Kataoka for discussing this problematic text portion. 

21 v.l.: prativadind na] J1; na prativadind ed. — sakyo marayitum] J1; marayitum sakyah 
ed. — na sakyam] J1; om. ed. — düsana-] J1; düsya ed. — nigrahasthäna-] J1; düsakani- 
grahasthana ed. Translation: “There would be the following [objection]: First, the con- 
testant does not have to refute all [constituents of the disputant's proof], because it is 
pointless to mention additional faults, inasmuch as the [disputant' s] proof was already 
refuted solely by means of the refutation of just one of the constituents [of the logical 
formula]. As you should know, someone who died cannot be killed [again] while ruled 
by Death, and likewise, anything that has already been disproved cannot be disproved 
any further. Therefore, even though many refutations may be possible, only one con- 
stituent needs to be refuted. And likewise, if one repeats all [of the disputant’s proof at 
the beginning], while not all has to be refuted, what actually should be refuted needs to 
be repeated again [later at the time of its refutation]. Thus, when repeating everything, 
there are two points of defeat, namely, the redundant repetition and the repetition of 
something not to be refuted. Therefore, the paradoxical consequence arises that the 
very repetition is already a point of defeat. Therefore [Uddyotakara] says, “And be- 
cause it is not [our] assertion." 
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(nigrahasthana).”* Vagisvara’s text covers the entire part of his commentary 
containing the definition of ananubhasana. By contrast, the passage in Va- 
caspati's work is found in the midst of the commentary on Uddyotakara's 
are a so-called pratika that introduces Uddyotakara's statement. The passages 
underlined from (1) to (3) are found in both the NTD and the NVTT. 

The parallel passage of the NVTT and the NTD is headed in Väcaspati’s 
work by the expression syad etad "there could be the following [view]." In 
general, this formulation introduces a different opinion or an objection. Thus, 
the introductory words sydd etad apparently indicate that Vacaspati knew 
Vagisvara’s interpretation of ananubhäsana, to which, however, he did not 
subscribe. An alternative scenario, according to which Vagi$vara, intention- 
ally and without further justification, adopted the very position that Vacaspati 
criticized, is highly unlikely. 


3.2.1 Dharmakirti's discussion of ananubhdsana 

The content of the shared text passages in the NTD and NVTT as presented 
in Table 2 above can be outlined in the following way. The underlined pas- 
sage (1) deals with the topic of the partial disproof of a disputant's argument. 
In order to be successful, a contestant only needs to disprove a single compo- 
nent (anyatamävayava) of the syllogism, and not the other components. This 
is summarized in the passage with underlining (2) as well as in the surround- 
ing text. The passage with underlining (3) illustrates the two kinds of faults 
(dosa) that occur when a contestant must repeat the whole proof of the dis- 
putant. 

It is possible to hypothetically identify some sources for the passages with 
underlining (A) and (3/B) in Vägisvara’s work. Most probably, Vagisvara al- 
ludes here to Uddyotakara's apologetic theory of ananubhasana as a nigra- 
hasthäna and to Dharmakirti's (ca. gn C.) criticism of this view. This guess is 
supported by the fact that Dharmakirti’s Vadanyaya (VN) literally quotes a 
number of passages from the NBh and the NV in order to criticize the 
definitions of nigrahasthanas presented in the fifth book of the NS. 

In the following passage, Uddyotakara argues in defense of ananubha- 
sana as a nigrahasthana against anonymous opponents (kecit), who were 
possibly Buddhists and whom Vacaspati referred to with the title bhadanta.? 


22 For a general explanation of the concept of ananubhäsana, see, e.g., Solomon 1976: 
236-238. 

23 For Uddyotakara’s anonymous opponents, cf. NV 527,4: na, uttarendvasthanan nedam 
nigrahasthanam iti kecit = VN 52,11 (uttarenavasanan nedam nigrahasthanam iti cet). 
For Väcaspati’s identification of the opponent as bhadanta (“Buddhist mendicant"), cf. 
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Table 3: The NV and the VN on the topic of ananubhasana 


NV 527,10-11 VN 53,1-3 

apratijfíanac ca: nedam pratijiiaya- | apratijfianac ca: nedam pratijfiayate 
te — pürvam uccárayitavyam pas- — pürvam sarvam uccarayitavyam 
cad uttaram abhidheyam, api tu ya- | pascad uttaram abhidhatavyam iti, 
thakathamcid uttaram vaktavyam. api tu yathäkathamcid uttaram vak- 
uttaram (A,casrayabhave na yuk- tavyam. uttaram (a,casrayabhave 
tam iti.” "yuktam iti. 


Vagi$vara adaptively reused the last part of Uddyotakara's explanation, i.e., 
asrayabhave, with the expression diisanasyasrayasyanirdesena that is 
marked with underlining (A) in Table 2. In this part, Uddyotakara stated that 
a rejoinder is not correct if its target is not indicated (uttaram casrayabhave 
na yuktam). In order to provide a valid rejoinder, the disputant’s proof has to 
be repeated. Therefore, the inability to repeat it is a point of defeat (nigraha- 
sthana).” Supporting Uddyotakara, Vagisvara argued that the failure to re- 
peat the disputant's proof leads to the undesirable consequence that the dis- 
putant and the assembly are left in doubt as to which part of the syllogism is 
actually the target of the contestant's refutation. 

Dharmakirti, in his turn, refuted Uddyotakara's defense of the Nyaya defi- 
nition, by using Uddyotakara's formulation with the additional determination 
sarvam in pürvam sarvam uccärayitavyam (“the proof of the disputant should 
be articulated completely in advance"), as underlined in the above quotation. 
As is shown below with underlining (B ^), Dharmakirti further specified his 
interpretation of the Nyaya definition with the word sakrt (“in one go”). 


VN 549-11: (gsakrtsarvanubhasane ’pi (c5dosavacanakále punar 
. r = re r -, 26 
visayah pradarsaniya eva, apradarsite dosasya vaktum asakyatvät. 


NVTT 692,4: tam etam bhadantaksepam samädhatte. According to Much, this Bud- 
dhist opponent is Dignàga; cf. Much 1991a: 211—220, esp. 211 and 217 (Fragment 
#17). 

24 Translation: “And because it is not [our] assertion: [Namely,] it is not asserted that he 
(i.e., the contestant) should articulate in advance [the disputant’s proof], [and] subse- 
quently present [his] rejoinder. Rather, the rejoinder should be presented in a certain 
manner. And if there is no basis [of this rejoinder], the rejoinder is not correct.” For an 
additional English translation, see Jha 1984: 4/1763. For Vacaspati’s gloss, see NVTT 
692,15-17. 

25 Cf. NV 527,11—12: iti yuktam apratyuccaranam nigrahasthanam. 

26 "Even if one has repeated all [of the disputant's proof] at once, the object [of rejection] 
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Dharmakirti held that such a repetition is superfluous, because the spe- 
cific points targeted by the refutation will necessarily be presented on each 
relevant occasion. Furthermore, the point of defeat called ananubhäsana can 
be subsumed under the point of defeat called apratibha (“non-appearance [of 
an answer]” or “inapprehension of one’s own reply") as defined in NS 
52.18 


3.2.2 Vagi$vara's and Vacaspati’s references to Dharmakirti 


In the case of Vagi$vara's allusion to Dharmakirti’s argumentation, the 
phrase sakrtsarvanubhdsane in the VN (see underlining [B^]) immediately 
above), corresponds to the part of the NTD with underlining (B). Vacaspati, 
in contrast, seems to have reused - directly or indirectly — Dharmakirti's for- 
mulations that are marked as (B ^^) and (C^) in the passage cited above in the 
part of his NVTT with underlining (B^) and (C). Moreover, he paraphrased 
the text (B^) with sarvanuvade in (3/B), which may be an allusion to Vag- 
1$vara. 
Dharmakirti's concluding criticism runs as follows: 


VN 54,13-15: düsanavadinà düsane vaktavye yan na tatropayujyate 
tasyabhidhanam (g-4adosodbhavanam dvirukti$ ceti qp ,sakrtsarvanu- 
bhasanam  parüjayadhikaranam vacyam.”* 


should inevitably be illustrated again at the time when one indicates its fault, because 
one cannot present a fault in reference to what is not illustrated.” For English and Ger- 
man translations, see Gokhale (1993: 124) and Much (199 1b: 95), respectively. 

27 Cf. VN 55,12: nananubhäsanam prthag nigrahasthanam vacyam, apratibhaya gata- 
tvat; cf. also VN 56,11-12. NS 5.2.18 is uttarasyapratipattir apratibha (= VN 58,15). 

28 "When a rejection should be presented by a confuter, the presentation of something 
that does not contribute to it constitutes a case of the non-indication of faults and of a 
reiteration. Hence, the presentation of the whole [proof] at once is to be regarded as the 
ground for defeat." For English and German translations, see Gokhale (1993: 125) and 
Much (1991b: 95), respectively. Vagi$vara and Väcaspati paraphrase adosodbhävana 
with adüsyanuvada (“repetition of what is not to be disproved”). This suggests that 
they possibly took the term as referring to the indication of non-faults, namely, in the 
way that Dharmakirti explained in VN 23,7-10. This interpretation, however, goes 
against the above translators' understanding. (Gokhale: *Not pointing out the fault," 
and Much: “das Nichtaufzeigen eines Fehlers”) and against the Tibetan translation (P 
393b4, D 350a5: skyon brjod pa med par "not stating a/the fault"). Dharmakirti dis- 
cusses this interpretation in VN 21,14—17 (cf. Much 1991b: 95, n. 397). For his two in- 
terpretations of adosodbhavana, see Solomon (1976: 251—253), Much (1986: 135-136 
and 1991b: Einleitung, XI-XII), Gokhale (1993: Introduction, xxiii-xxiv) and Sasaki 
(2013). 
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The two kinds of faults (underlining [B^]) that Dharmakirti mentioned, 
namely adosodbhavana (“non-indication of fault") and dvirukti (“repeti- 
tion"), are envisaged by Vagi$vara as adüsyanuvada and dviranuvada (under- 
lining [B] in Table 2). Vacaspati’s text dviranuvado 'düsyanuvadas ca may 
be an allusion to Vagisvara’s formulation. Dharmakirti's final remark (un- 
derlining [D ]) is reflected only in Vacaspati's text (underlining [D]). 


4 On the relative chronology of Vägisvara and Vacaspati 


On the backdrop of the above observations, it may be concluded that Vacas- 
pati was addressing in fact two opponents, namely, Dharmakirti as well as 
Vagi$vara, and cleverly refuted both. If this is correct, we have to reverse the 
chronological sequence of Vagi$vara and Vacaspati that Thakur and Jha pro- 
posed. It appears much more likely that Vacaspati reused Vägisvara’s com- 
mentary than the reverse. However, it remains unresolved whether Vacaspati 
had direct access to Vagi$vara's commentary, or whether he knew it from 
other sources. This is mainly because the possible intermediate sources, the 
works of the Maiíijarikara? and of Trilocana”” (ca. 10^ c.), are lost. The latter 
was Väcaspati’s teacher. The former is known as the author of some Nyäya- 


29 For the close relationship between Vägisvara and the Mafijarikara as recorded by 
Aniruddha, cf. Muroya (forthcoming). According to Aniruddha's Vivaranapafiüjika, a 
commentary on the NBh, NV and NVTT, Vacaspati was familiar with the interpreta- 
tions of the Mafijartkara and sometimes rejected them. I find it plausible to identify the 
Mafijarikära with Trilocana, as Thakur (1969: v—vii) does, because Väcaspati was ob- 
viously closely related to them both. However, Aniruddha referred to the two authors 
with different names in different contexts. There is neither compelling supportive nor 
contradictory evidence for their identity. 

30 For Udayana's remark on the relationship of Trilocana and Väcaspati, cf. NVTP 3,8- 
10: kim namätra trilocanaguroh sakasad upadesarasayanam Gsdditam amüsäm punar- 
navibhavaya diyata iti yujyate. For an English translation, cf. Perry 1995: 417: “It is 
appropriate «to say» here: ‘However, the elixir of teaching which he had obtained 
from his guru Trilocana is being given in order to give new life to those <com- 
mentaries>’”; Perry's rendering of kim nama with “however” appears to be based upon 
Stikantha’s gloss (ST 1,29-30: kim nämeti kim tv ity arthah. evam uttaraträpy asya pa- 
dasyayam eva paryayo deyah. iti yujyata iti. dryata iti yat tad yuktam bhavatity ar- 
thah.). For a contextualization of Udayana’s remark as well as Trilocana’s works con- 
taining relevant bibliographical information, see Preisendanz 2005: 64—65 and notes 
29-30, where the above cited passage is paraphrased as follows: “Why then, some 
fictitious partner in discourse asks, should they not be rejuvenated by means of directly 
administrating the life-giving elixir consisting in the readily obtained teaching of 
Vacaspati’s guru Trilocana? Udayana considers this suggestion to be appropriate[.]” 
Cf. also Randle 1930: 106, n. 1. 
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mañjarī, of which only quotations found in works by Aniruddha (ca. 10-11" 
c.) have been preserved. My recent study of the fragments from the work of 
the Mafijarikara as reported by Aniruddha shows that Vagisvara shared cer- 
tain ideas with the Majfijartkara, whereas the same views were criticized by 
Vacaspati. 

Although it cannot be excluded that Vacaspati and Vagisvara had inde- 
pendent access to a common source, the hypothesis that Vagisvara predates 
Vacaspati is supported, among other things, by a few archaic features of the 
NTD.?' As I have discussed elsewhere,” the NTD regards the phrase trai- 
kalyagrahanat as an authentic independent sūtra and interprets it as being 
directly related to the threefold division of inference defined in NS 1.1.5 (tri- 
vidham anumänam). The fact that Dignaga criticized the same phrase may in- 
dicate that he also took this text to be an independent sūtra.” Moreover, the 
version of the NS that Vagi$vara commented upon contains some ancient 
readings that agree with certain readings found in the works of Bhatta Jayanta 
and Bhäsarvajfia (ca. 10^ c.), who had access to an older version of the NS 
than Vacaspati.** 

The new hypothesis on Vagi$vara's relative chronology, for which I have 
demonstrated its greater plausibility, will to a certain extent have conse- 
quences in the study of classical Nyaya. Historically, the analysis of Vacas- 
pati's mode and extension of reuse as well his indebtedness to Vagisvara’s 
ideas certainly deserves attention. Philologically, the transmitted text of the 
NTD may be weighed more heavily than the NVTT in terms of its text- 
critical value in the case of parallels to the NS, the NBh and the NV. In the 
case of the parallel passages between the NTD and the NVTT, the text of the 
NTD will testify to the original status of the text found in the Jaisalmer mss. 


3] Preisendanz (1994: 545 [included in n. 181 on pp. 526—551]) discusses an instance in 
which Vagisvara’s interpretation of a sūtra most probably corresponds to the “intention 
of the sütrakära.” 

32 Cf. Muroya 2006: 37-40. The editions of the NS do not contain the phrase traikalya- 
grahanät as a seperate sütra. Vagi$vara, however, clearly considered it as a part of the 
NS (NTD 4,17). He referred to this text as a sūtra also at a different place (NTD 35,7 
on NS 2.1.42: traikalyagrahanad ity anena sütrena). The editor of the NTD suggested 
that sütrena in fact means bhasyena and referred the reader to the commentary on NS 
1.1.5. 

33 For Dignäga’s reference to the phrase in question in his Pramanasamuccayavrtti, see 
Jinendrabuddhi’s PST 2 72,13. According to the editors, Dignaga probably cited one of 
the lost commentaries on the NS (“Ce ? [commentary on NSü]”); cf. also Muroya: 
2006: 39 and nn. 65—66. 

34 Cf. Muroya 2006: 29-30, 35. 
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of the NVTT, but not to the text as known in the printed edition of the NVTT, 
where they differ (see the variant readings for Table 2). 
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Adaptive Reuse of the Descriptive Technique of 
Panini in Non-Paninian Grammatical Traditions 
with Special Reference to the Derivation of the 
Declension of the 1* and 2™ Person Pronouns* 


Malhar Kulkarni 


In this chapter I argue that not just terms or passages from certain earlier texts 
can be adapted and reused by later texts, but also the techniques and methods 
of describing data. I will show this by demonstrating how later Sanskrit non- 
Paninian grammatical texts adapted and reused the technique of substitution 
from Paninian grammar to describe linguistic facts. I will demonstrate this 
with an example, namely, the declension of the 1* and 2" person pronouns of 
Sanskrit and its derivation according to Paninian and non-Paninian gram- 
mars. 


I begin by quoting a verse from Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa: 


sa hatvä välinam viras tatpade cirakanksite | 

dhatoh sthana ivadesam sugrivam samnyavesayat || 12.58 

That warrior having killed Vali, established Sugriva on his throne, 
which he wished for a long time, like an adesa (substitute) in the place 
of a verbal base (dhàtu)!. 


In this verse, one clearly sees that Kalidasa has used the technique of sub- 
stitution, widely employed in the description of linguistic forms by the Vyä- 
karana school, as an upamana, a standard of comparison. It is believed tra- 
ditionally that a standard of comparison facilitates the comprehension of the 
object to be compared and hence must be well known. With regard to the 
above stated stanza, this means that for Kalidasa the use of the technique of 


* I wish to thank Dr. Anuja Ajotikar and Dr. Tanuja Ajotikar for a stimulating discussion 
on this topic and help for formatting this chapter. I wish to express my gratitude to Ei- 
vind Kahrs, who went through the draft of this chapter and made valuable suggestions. 
Needless to say that thanks are also due to the editors for their patience and diligence. 

1 See Nandargikar 1897: 371. 
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substitution in grammatical description was a standard practice and well 
known even to a common reader to such a degree that he could use it as a 
standard of comparison. This technique is stated by Astadhyayı 1.1.56, 57, 
58, where it is called sthanivadbhava; the essential concepts related to this 
technique are discussed in detail in Kahrs (1998: 175—267) and, more re- 
cently, in Freschi and Pontillo (2013: 65—129). 

According to Kahrs (1998: 175), 


in simple words, the Indian grammarians adopted a model whereby 
stages in the linguistic derivational process are accounted for by say- 
ing ‘Y occurs in the place of X’ as opposed to ‘X becomes Y’. 


Kahrs (1998: 176) further says: 


The substituend, the element which is to undergo the substitution op- 
eration, is called the sthänin, literally ‘place-holder; placing-posses- 
sor’, and the substitute, the element which replaces the sthdnin, is 
called adesa, literally, ‘instruction; specification’. 


I will now show that this same technique was adapted also by later non- 
Paninian Sanskrit grammarians in their description of Sanskrit. In doing so, 
the inherent problems that characterized the Paninian description and brought 
certain limitations to Paninian methodology were addressed only partially, 
and the major limitation never received any serious attention. 


The 1“ and 2™ person pronouns in Sanskrit have peculiar forms. For both 
pronouns, the inflected forms of each number are phonetically different to 
such a degree that it is difficult to determine a single common pronominal 
base. I hereby present them below in Tables 1 and 2, with the numbering 
scheme with which I will refer to them hereafter. A particular form will be 
referred to for example as 1/3, which means 1“ line, 3 column, i.e., nomina- 
tive plural. 


Table 1: Forms of yusmad 


Singular (1) Dual (2) Plural (3) 
1 | tvam yuvam yüyam 
2 | tvàm yuvam yusman 
3 | tvaya yuvabhyam yusmabhih 
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4 | tubhyam yuvabhyam yusmabhyam 
5 | tvat yuvabhyam yusmat 
6 | tava yuvayoh yusmäkam 
7 | tvayi yuvayoh yusmäsu 
Table 2: Forms of asmad 
Singular (1) Dual (2) Plural (3) 
1 | aham avam vayam 
2 | mam avam asman 
3 | maya avabhyam asmabhih 
4 | mahyam avabhyam asmabhyam 
5 | mat avabhyam asmat 
6 | mama avayoh asmakam 
7 | mayi ävayoh asmäsu 


In each of these tables there are three possible candidates that can be called a 
“base” insofar as it provides a starting point for the derivation process leading 
to these forms. They are: tva, yuva and yusma in the case of the pronoun of 
the second person as displayed in Table 1 and aha, àva and asma in case of 
the pronoun of the 1* person as displayed in Table 2. These forms are candi- 
dates for being the bases of the respective rows, namely, tva and aha for 
singular, yuva and ava for dual, and yusma and asma for plural. Panini how- 
ever, adopted only one base for all three numbers, namely, yusmad for 
Table 1 and asmad for Table 2, and substituted these candidates in place of 
them in the respective columns when the derivation process begins to derive 
forms in that respective column. 

I present below the entire derivation process for yusmad and present the 
methodology employed by Panini. The same is applicable also for the word 
asmad. In this Table 3, information about the various rules required for de- 
riving these forms is presented. 
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Table 3: Rules required for derivation of yusmad in Panini’s grammar 


No. | Panini | Rule Application 

1. 7.1.27 | yusmadasmadbhyam naso ’s | yusmad/asmad [nas > as] 

2. 7.1.28 | neprathamayoram yusmad/asmad [su-au-jas- 
am-au-ne — am] 

3. 7.1.29 | saso na yusmad/asmad [sas — ns] 

4. 7.1.30 | bhyaso bhyam yusmad/asmad [bhyas (4/3) 
— bhyam] 

5. 7.1.31 | paficamya at yusmad/asmad [bhyas (5/3) 
— at] 

6. 7.1.32 | ekavacanasya ca yusmad/asmad [nas (5/1) > 
at] 

T. 7.1.33 | sama àkam yusmad/asmad [sam > 
akam] 

8. 7.2.86 | yusmadasmador anddese [yusmad > yusmä] anadesa 
vibhakti 
[asmad — asma] anddesa 
vibhakti 

9. 7.2.87 | dvitryayam ca [yusmad — yusmä] 
am/au/sas 
[asmad — asmä] au/sas/am 

10. | 7.2.88 | prathamayasca dvivacane [yusmad — yusmä] au 

bhasayam [asmad — asmä] au 

11. | 7.2.89 | yo 'ci [yusmad — yusmay] ajadi 
vibhakti 
[asmad — asmay] ajadi 
vibhakti 

12. | 7.2.90 | sese lopah [yusmad — yusmó] where 
there is no atva/yatva 
[asmad — asm@] where 
there is no atva/yatva 

13. | 7.2.91 | maparyantasya [yusmad > yusm] 
[asmad — asm] 

14. | 7.2.92 | yuvavau dvivacane [yusmad — yuvad] dual 


suffixes 
[asmad — ävad] dual suf- 


fixes 
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15 | 7.2.93 | yüyavayau jasi [yusmad — yityad] jas 
[asmad > vayad] jas 

16. | 7.2.94 | tvahau sau [yusmad  tvad] su 
[asmad — ahad] su 

17. | 7.2.95 | tubhyamahyau nayi [yusmad — tubhyad] ne 
[asmad — mahyad] ne 

18. | 7.2.96 | tavamamau nasi [yusmad —> tavad] nas 
[asmad — mamad] nas 

19. | 7.2.97 | tvamav ekavacane [yusmad —> tvad] ekavacane 
[asmad — mad] ekavacane 


In Table 4 below, I present the entire derivation process: 


Table 4: The derivation of yusmad according to Pänini’s grammar 


Form | Procedure Rules 
1/1 yuşmad su 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yuşmad am 7.1.2, 7.2.91 
tva ad am 7.2.94 
tvad am 6.1.197 
tva am 7.2.90 
tvam 6.1.107 
1/2 yusmad au 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad am 7.1.28 
yuva ad am 7.2.91, 7.2.92 
yuvad am 6.1.97 
yuva à am 7.2.88 
yuva am 6.1.101 
yuvam 6.1.107 
1/3 yusmad jas 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad am 7.1.28 
yüya ad am 7.2.91 
yüyavayau jasi 7.2.93 
yüyad am 6.1.97 
yüya am 7.2.90 
yüyam 6.1.107 
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2/1 yusmad am 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad am 7.1.28 
tva ad am 7.2.92 
tvad am 6.1.97 
tva à am 7.2.87 
tvà am 6.1.101 
tvam 6.1.107 
2/2 yusmad au 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad am 7.1.28 
yuva ad am 7.2.91, 7.2.92 
yuvad am 6.1.97 
yuva à am 7.2.88 
yuvá am 6.1.101 
yuvam 6.1.107 
2/3 yusmad sas 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad ns 7.1.29 
yugma à ns 7.2.87 
yusm à ns 6.1.101 
yusman 0 8.2.23 
yusman 
3/1 yusmad ta 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad a 1.3.7, 1.2.9 
tva ad a 7.2.92 
tvad a 6.1.97 
tvay a 7.2.89 
tvaya 
3/2 yusmad bhyam 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yuva ad bhyam | 7.2.92 
yuvad bhyam 6.1.97 
yuva à bhyam 7.2.86 
yuvabhyam 6.1.101 
3/3 yusmad bhis 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yusma à bhis 7.2.86 
yusmä bhis 6.1.101 
yusmabhih 
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4/1 yusmad ne 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
tubhya ad am 7.2.95 
tubhyad am 6.1.97 
tubhya a 7.2.90 
tubhyam 6.1.107 

4/2 yusmad bhyam 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yuva ad bhyam | 7.2.92 
yuvad bhyam 6.1.97 
yuva à bhyam 7.2.86 
yuva bhyam 6.1.101 
yuvabhyam 

4/3 yusmad bhyas 1.2.45, 4.1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad bhyam 7.1.30 
yusma 0 bhyam | 7.2.90 
yusmabhyam 

5/1 yuşmad nasi 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
yuşmad at 7.1.32 
tva ad at 7.2.97 
tvad at 6.1.97 
tvaO at 7.2.90 
tvat 6.1.97 

5/2 yusmad bhyam 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
yuva ad bhyam | 7.2.92 
yuvad bhyam 6.1.97 
yuva à bhyam 7.2.86 
yuva bhyam 6.1.101 

5/5 yusmad bhyas 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad at 7.1.31 
yusmaO at 6.1.97 
yusmat 

6/1 yusmad nas 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
tava ad as 7.2.96 
tavad as 6.1.97 
tavad as 7.1.27 
tava0 a 7.2.90 
tava 6.1.97 
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6/2 yusmad os 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
yuva ad os 7.2.92 
yuvad os 6.1.97 
yuvay os 7.2.89 
yuvayo h 
6/3 yusmad äm 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
yusmad äkam 7.1.33 
yusma akam 7.2.90 
yusmäkam 6.1.101 
7/1 yusmad ni 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
tvaad i 7.2.86 
tvad i 6.1.97 
tvay i 7.2.89 
tvayi 
7/2 yusmad os 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
yuva ad os 7.2.92 
yuvad os 6.1.97 
yuvay os 7.2.89 
yuvayo h 
7/3 yusmad sup 1.2.45, 4 .1.1, 4.1.2 
yusma à su 7.2.86 
yusma su 6.1.101 
yusmasu 


Here Panini’s grammar uses substitution in place of the base as well as of the 
suffix. There are in all eleven rules stating the substitution of the base and 
seven rules stating the substitution of the suffix. The substitution of the base 
can be classified under two headings: substitution of the final consonant -d- 
and substitution of the part up to m (i.e., yusm in yusmad). Panini, who is 
famous for his brevity, needed nineteen rules to derive these twenty-one 
forms. Even by formulating such a comparatively large number of rules, Pa- 
nini did not manage to make the derivation process entirely transparent. 
There is at least one form whose derivation process still remains incomplete. 
That form is 4/3. In the derivation of this form, after the application of 7.2.90, 
the scope of the application of 7.3.103 is created, but there is no rule prohi- 
biting the application of 7.3.103. In order to avoid this problem, the Paninian 
tradition resorted to two means: (1.) The tradition interprets the rule bhyaso 
bhyam 7.1.30 as bhyaso abhyam and then substitutes abhyam (and not 
bhyam) for bhyas, thereby not letting the scope of 7.3.103 come into being. 
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(2.) The tradition adopts a meta-rule, namely, angavrtte punarvrttavavidhih P 
which means: “once [an operation on an anga] has been applied, one is not 
supposed to apply another operation on the same [stem ]." 


In the following, I present the way in which later non-Paninian grammars 
adapted this technique of substitution and reused it. I shall focus only on one 
case, namely, 4/3. 


Katantra (Ky 
— yusmad bhyas 2.2 
— yusma0 bhyas 2.148 
— yusma abhyam 2.157 
— yusmabhyam 2.17 


Observations: K assumes yusmad to be the base. It adapts the strategy of 
substituting the base as well as the suffix. It substitutes the final d by 0, the 
suffix bhyam by abhyam and finally substitutes a by 0. Here, K avoids the 
problem faced by the Paninian system by clearly stating that abhyam is the 
substitute. 


Candra (C)* 
— yusmad bhyas 2.1.1 
— yusmad abhyam 2.1.29 
— yusm 0 abhyam 5.4.57 
— yusmabhyam 


Observations: As did Panini, C assumes yusmad to be the base. It adapts the 
strategy of substituting the base as well as the suffix. It substitutes the final 
ad by 0 and the suffix bhyam by abhyam. Here, C avoids the problem faced 
by the Paninian system by clearly stating that abhyam is the substitute. 


2 For more details, see Dikshit 1987: 353. 

3 The Kätantra grammar is the oldest grammar among the post-Päninian systems of 
grammar. It is belived that the rules of this system were first uttered by Kumara 
Kartikeya. Later Sarvavarman compiled these rules and presented them in the form of a 
system. Sarvavarman is dated between 150 and 100 CE. For more details, see Kul- 
karni, Ajotikar and Ajotikar 2010a. 

4 The author of this grammar is Candragomin. The name of the author is found variously 
quoted as Candra, Candracarya, etc. He is considered to have flourished in the 5" c, 
CE. For more details, see Kulkarni, Ajotikar and Ajotikar 2012. 
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Jainendra (3 
— yusmad bhyas 3.1.2 
— yusmad abhyam 5.1.26 
— yusma 0 abhyam 5.1.149 
— yusmabhyam 4.3.84 


Observations: As did Panini, J assumes yusmad to be the base. It adapts the 
strategy of substituting the base as well as the suffix. It substitutes the final d 
by 0 and the suffix bhyam by abhyam. Here, J avoids the problem faced by 
the Paninian system by clearly stating that abhyam is the substitute. 


Säkatäyana (S)° 
yusmad bhyas 1.3.135 
yusmad abhyam 1.2.178 
yusmaO abhyam 1.2.181 
yusmO abhyam 1.2.106 
yusmabhyam 


Observations: Also S takes yusmad to be the base. It adapts the strategy of 
substituting the base as well as the suffix. It substitutes the final d by 0 and 
the suffix bhyam by abhyam and then again the base final a by 0. Here, S 
avoids the problem faced by the Päninian system by clearly stating that 
abhyam is the substitute. 

After having presented the data from these four non-Paninian systems, I 
would like to add that also other systems, such as the Sarasvatikanthabha- 
rana (SKB)’, the Haima (H)*, the Mugdhabodha (M)’, the Särasvata (Srv)? 
and the Samksiptasara (Ss)! follow a similar procedure. The entire picture in 
this regard can be presented graphically in the following way: 


5 It is believed that the Jainendra grammar was written by Devanandi, alias Püjyapäda, 
who is believed to have flourished around the 5"-6" c, CE. For more details, see Kul- 
karni, Ajotikar and Ajotikar 2010c. 

6 It is believed that the Säkatäyana grammar was written by Palyakirti. He flourished in 
the first half of the 9" c. CE. For more details, see Kulkarni, Ajotikar and Ajotikar 
2010b. 

7 It is believed that the SKB is written by King Bhoja, who flourished in the 10"—11" c. 
CE. For more details, see Mimamsaka 1984: 553. 

8 It is believed that the Haima grammar was written by Hemacandra, who lived 
1088-1172 CE in northern Gujarat. For more details, see Belvalkar 1915: 61. 

9 This grammar was composed by Vopadeva, who flourished in the 13" c. CE. For more 
details, see Belvalkar 1915: 87. 

10 The origin of this school is not earlier than the 13" c. CE. For more details, see Belval- 
kar 1915: 77. 

11 The origin of this school is not earlier than the 13" c. CE. For more details, see Belval- 
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yusmabhyam 


I 


IIT e ee! 
Substitution of Substitution Gaps in 
base of suffix derivation 
f I I 1 | 
Final d substituted ad substituted ad substituted bhyam abhyam SKB. H. Ss 
by zero by zero bya = : 


I P, K, J, S, SKB [ C, M [ Srv I P, Srv, Ss L K, C, J, S, SKB, H, M 


Figure 1: Derivational strategies in different systems of Sanskrit grammar. 


In this overview, all systems are shown to have adapted the procedure of 
substitution of the base as well as the suffix. Some have substituted the final 
d of the base with O and others have substituted the final ad with 0. Almost 
all have tried to solve the problem faced by Pāņini by substituting abhyam in 
the place of the suffix bhyas. There are only two grammars that have substi- 
tuted bhyam in the place of bhyas, namely, Srv and Ss. Ss has a gap in the 
derivation and Srv substitutes the final ad of the base with a, thereby giving 
rise to the same problem as in Pāņini’s grammar. Apart from these two, all 
other grammar systems addressed the issue and came up with a solution. 
When adapting the technique of substitution, some paid attention to the 
minutest details of the derivational procedure, while others did not. 


On the basis of the outline above, I conclude that the post-Pāņinian and non- 
Pāņinian grammarians successfully adapted the technique of substituting one 
verbal element by another in describing linguistic facts. Most of them re- 
shaped the manner of substitution in order to remove the problem faced by 
Panini. The post-Pāņinian systems also adapted and reused the same base, 
namely, yusmad and asmad. It is indeed a surprise that no grammatical sys- 
tem uses tvad or yuvad as the base to derive the same forms. Nobody seems 
to have arrived at the idea that the derivation could also start with the other 
two elements as bases. This absence of innovation can be said to have been 
the cost of this adaptation and reuse in the case of the Sanskrit grammatical 
tradition. 


kar 1915: 78. 
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The Steadiness of a Non-steady Place: 
Re-adaptations of the Imagery of the Chariot 


Elena Mucciarelli 


This chapter points at the different meanings that the motif of the chariot as- 
sumed in different historical strata of the Vedic corpus. Moreover, it aims at 
supplying a picture of the semantic fields that words for “chariot” and its 
parts have been associated with. This provides the background for an analysis 
of the ways in which the motif was reused in later times, as for example, in 
South Asian medieval contexts. Throughout Vedic times, the “chariot was 
not merely a practical instrument for conveying persons, but an object vested 
with religious significance and symbolic values” (Sparreboom 1985: 1). 
More precisely, this vehicle functioned as a sacred space “in motion.” In the 
Rgvedic period, the chariot, representing an allegory of movement, figures in 
various poetic semantic fields. In the late Vedic period, against the back- 
ground of a wider social and political re-casting, both the use and the image 
of this vehicle undergo a process of specialization: the chariot plays a role 
within the great royal rituals, already as an attribute of power, as it will re- 
main in medieval times. 


Premise 


This contribution originated within a wider research project focusing on 
traces of alien elements within the ritual and social picture of sovereignty 
determined by the Brahmanic worldview as presented in the Vedic corpus.’ 
These elements could be interpreted as remnants of a condition prevalent 
before the Middle Vedic reform, which entailed a restructuring of the social 
and ritual set-up (see section 2.1) and which is known as the srauta reform. 
Within this context, together with my colleague Cristina Bignami, I started to 
work on the role of the motif of the chariot in connection with sovereignty. 


1 “Traces of a Heterodox Concept of Kingship in Ancient, Medieval and Modern India” 
led by Tiziana Pontillo at the University of Cagliari. 
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We focused on how this motif was re-used in different South Asian cultural 
contexts.” 

Looking at the motif of the chariot in different historical eras, we won- 
dered whether the idea of re-use might be a useful parameter for examining 
the recurrence of this motif in South Asian history and textual production. 
Indeed, this vehicle played a decisive role in royal rituals in both the Vedic 
and medieval periods. Some patterns, such as the relationship between the 
circular movement (displayed by the form of the wheel as well as by the 
movement of the chariot during ritual races) and the evocation of fertility," 
are strikingly similar in both contexts. Yet the conceptual frameworks in 
which the motif of the chariot is inscribed in each period are different. 

The present contribution represents a preliminary analysis of the motif of 
the chariot and its imagery in Vedic times, whereby it aims at collecting the 
pieces of evidence needed to establish a comparison with its use in the me- 
dieval period. At the same time, I will also chart the development of the cha- 
riot itself within the Vedic period and show the various changes it underwent. 
As will be shown below, the passage between the early and the middle Vedic 
periods saw a restriction of the different values attached to the chariot. This 
shrinking of the scope of meanings correlates with a ritualization of the cha- 
riot under the influence of a change in the lifestyle of the Vedic tribes. Later, 
in the early medieval and pre-modern periods, the imagery and role of this 
vehicle was again strongly modified and adapted in order to fit different 
needs more fully. 

Before any further analysis, a clear distinction must be made between the 
different types of chariots: the wagon, the war chariot, the royal chariot, the 
vipatha (a kind of chariot used by certain types of troops) and the 
rathavahana (a movable stand to carry chariots). In this study I will focus on 
the word ratha "chariot": a “light, fast, two-wheeled vehicle with spoked 
wheels, usually drawn by horses and used for warfare, hunting, racing and 
ceremonial purpose” (Littauer and Crouwel 1979). An interesting subcate- 
gory of the ratha is the samaratha, used for an old chariot, a chariot in 
peacetime, or a disassembled or broken chariot. This is contrasted with the 
asamaratha, a safe and running chariot. 

It is hard to imagine what a ratha may have looked like, all the more since 
many descriptions are related to the rathas of the gods and not to those of 


2 This research was undertaken as part of the DFG-financed project “Kings of the Wild: 
Re-use of Vedic and local elements in the legitimation process of medieval Karna- 
taka." The work of the author is being supported by the Institutional Strategy of the 
University of Tübingen (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, ZUK 63). 

3 See below, section 2.2 and the chapter in this volume by Bignami, section 4. 
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humans. The immortal chariot of the A$vins is "honey bringing"; it could 
have three wheel rims as well as three supports," perhaps to hold something 
on it (RV 1.34.2). The chariot of Savitr in RV 1.35.4 is covered with pearls 
and golden yoke-pins. And it is no surprise that the means of transportation 
for Agni is bhanumat, luminous (as, e.g., in RV 5.1.11). Notwithstanding the 
focus on divine vehicles, from the verses praising and describing chariots one 
can gain a glimpse of how they were conceived and imagined. Moreover, a 
number of hymns provide concrete details and features of worldly chariots.” 
For instance, in RV 1.30.16 Indra gives men a golden ratha, in RV 6.47.26 it 
is stated that the wood of the war chariot is knotted with cows, meaning that 
the chariot was constructed with joints and leather straps. A wonderful de- 
scription can be found in RV 10.85, where the chariot, decorated with flowers 
and wood, plays a central role in the marriage of Sürya. 


1 The Rgvedic ratha: The chariot as a living prismatic metaphor 


I would like to begin by charting the main notions linked to the chariot in the 
Rgvedic poetic corpus. In this way, I aim at showing the multiple meanings 
evoked by the image of chariots in this anthology of hymns. In fact, its se- 
mantic values extend from the concrete battle-field to the poetic domain of 
rituals, thus giving rise to a tangle of metaphors and reciprocal connections.° 


1.1 ratha and swiftness 


The first feature associated with a ratha is its swiftness, which it shares with 
soma (9.38.1 arsati). Being swift is a modality of the notion of “going,” 
which had a key importance in the semi-nomadic society of early Vedic 
times. The following mantras provide examples of this feature.’ 


ürdhvó nah pahy ámhaso ni ketúnā | visvam sám atrinam daha | krdhi 
na ürdhváfi caráthàya jiväse | vida no dávah || (RV 1.36.14) 


4 In 1.34.2 the chariot has tráyah paváyah and tráya skambhasah. 

5 In particular in 3.53.17-19, quite a few details are mentioned about the different com- 
ponents of the chariot, including the kinds of wood to be used. 

6 Many scholars, e.g., Edgerton (1919) and Windisch (1893), have already pointed out 
this semantic richness. 

7 Unless otherwise stated, all translations are my own. 
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Upright protect us from the enclosure? with (your) sign’, burn the evil 
devourer (Atri) completely; make us upright for a vagrant life (a life 
on the move)!°, may you find for us preference among the gods. 


The strophe above prays for a carátha life, while in the following strophe 
1.72.6 the contraposition between cardtha and sthátr emerges clearly: both 
are to be protected and together they represent the entire livestock: 


trih saptá yád gühyani tvé it padavidan níhità yajfityasah | 

tébhi raksante amrtam sajésah pasün ca sthàtrfi carátham ca pähi | 
(RV 1.72.6) 

As those worthy of worship found the three times secret paths con- 
tained in you, with these they protect the immortal one acting in har- 
mony; protect the stationary cattle and the [wild animals that] move.'! 


Again, in 1.68.1 we find the binomial set sthatr-caratha, referring to the 
activity of Agni as the common fire:'” 


Srindnn úpa sthad dívam bhuranyu sthätüs carátham aktün vy ürnot | 
(RV 1.68.1) 

Burning, he approaches the sky quivering, he uncovers the one still 
and the one moving during the nights. 


The same reference to the activity of Agni is found also in 1.70.7, where it is 
paralleled by the expression sthatus ca ratha, used also in strophe 3 of the 
same hymn. 


8 On the meaning of the word dmhas conveying the idea of a concrete “narrowness” as a 
mental distress, see Gonda (1957: 254). Taking into account the pdda c, I would sug- 
gest keeping the spatial idea of something small and closed vs. the urú ksáyaya 
(1.36.8) summoned up with carátha. 

9 ketu, derived from the verbal root cit-, conveys the idea of a sign of recognition 
through its illuminating qualities; see Renou 1955 and EWAia I, 399. 

10 Proferes (2003: 172) translates this “for carrying out a long life,” but I would say that 
here the idea of moving implied in carátha cannot be left out, because this was a cen- 
tral element of the life of the Vedic tribes; cf. also the translations of Geldner, and the 
one by Witzel and Goto (1.36.14d) “Richte uns auf zum Wandel, zum Leben!” 

11 Here sthatr might also refer to plants, as is the case with similar expressions in the Pali 
Canon (see Schmithausen 1991). However, the reference to plants would be an anach- 
ronism in the Rgveda, which reflects the life of nomadic tribes: plants have more signi- 
ficance in the later period of semi-nomadic life. See also the translation in Jamison and 
Brereton 2014. 

12 See Proferes (2007: 395) for the idea of a common fire and many fires as a social and 
political metaphor. 
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várdhàn yám pürvih ksapó vírüpà | sthatis carátham rtápravitam |l 
(RV 1.70.7) 

Him they made grow during the many nights of different form, the one 
still and the one moving, the one conceived through order. 


1.1.1 ratha as a means for crossing fields 


In the context of the semi-nomadic existence of the carátha life, the chariot 
provides more than just an instrument to move: it has the ability to go 
through, and in this sense, it helps to cross difficulties. This aspect is more 
than one of the many features of the motif of the chariot; the capacity to tra- 
verse (pr- / tr-) is indeed the underlying rationale connecting the motif of the 
chariot to poetry, as we will see below, and to ritual. Such an ability is also 
that of the boat," as found in 10.101.2; 1.46.8 where the firthe sindhunam is 
clearly related to the ritual. In 10.116.9 and finally in 7.70.2, it is not a ship 
that is being spoken about, but a drink, gharma, is mentioned, which, in turn, 
is said to be yujanah like a chariot and able to traverse the waters (samudram 


piparti).'* 


12 The godly character of the ratha 


Elsewhere the chariot is not regarded as an instrument for transportation; the 
poets rather emphasize its sacred and supernatural essence. The godly charac- 
ter of the chariot is affirmed both in the sense of it having a divine status in 
itself, as well as by the use of the word ratha in apposition to, or as an appel- 
lative for, the gods, especially for Agni. In the following strophe, the fire-god 
is identified with a series of other gods, either as a part of their bodies or 
through their attributes; the last epithet of the list is déva ratha. 


indrasya vájro maritam ánikam mitrásya gárbho várunasya nabhih | 
sémam no havyddatim jusànó déva ratha práti havya grbhäya M (RV 
6.47.28) 

You are the vajrá of Indra, the row of the Maruts, the son of Mitra, the 
navel of Varuna. Rejoicing in this oblation given by us? take in / in- 
gest the oblation, o divine chariot. 


13 The analogy of ritual as a ship is also found in late Vedic literature; see SB 4.2.5.10, 
AB 4.13; TS 5.3.10.1 (cf. Hauer 1927: 247). For different types of boats in the Vedic 
period see Klaus 1990. 

14 On the meaning of the noun samudrá in the Vedic texts, apart from the controversy 
connected with the river Sarasvati, see Klaus 1989. 

15 hayvadati, “das Geben der Opfertränke” (Grassmann 1875 [1996: 1657]), emphasizes 
the action of giving. As an adjective it is especially used for Agni, who conveys the 
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As it could be expected, there is frequently a connection between chariots and 
the sun gods such as the A$vins, Sürya and Savitr, which traces back to the 
Indo-European imagery of the sun as a wheel carried through the sky by a 
horse.' 


1.3 ratha and conquest 


Another semantic world evoked by the chariot is the one of conquest, battle 
and victory. The ratha is strongly connected to competitions," both as con- 
quering expeditions or raids (gavisti) and as races (aji). In this connection it 
is noteworthy that the word that will later indicate a ritual race, aji, as a tech- 
nical term, in the Rgveda Samhita conveys the general meaning of “race” or 
“battle.” 


1.4 ratha in the ritual context 


The victory, the booty to be gained, represents the overlapping aim of both 
warfare and sacrifice, as found in 1.123.5. 


Jayema tám dáksinayà ráthena (RV 1.123.5d) 
May we win over this one with a daksind as a chariot — with the 
daksinä, the chariot. 


Furthermore, soma is often equated with the chariot, not only because of the 
swiftness of both, but also their shared ability to bring wealth: 


prá svdnaso ráthà iva / árvanto nd sravasyávah | sömäso räye 
akramuh (RV 9.10.1) 

Resounding like a chariot the soma juices seeking glory like coursers 
proceeded towards wealth. 


The sacrificial fee, which stands metonymically for the sacrifice, is also 
equated with the chariot, insofar as both are said to be instruments for attain- 
ing a secure success. 

Moreover, Franklin Edgerton (1919: 180—181) suggested reading the mo- 
tif of the chariot in a few hymns, such as RV 10.53 and RV 10.70, from a 
metaphoric perspective. He speculated that no real vehicle is intended here, 
but rather a symbol either for parts or for the entirety of the rite. The link 


oblations to the other gods. In this use, havyadati alludes to the role of Agni as a mes- 
senger. 

16 See already von Schroeder 1916: 65-69. 

17 Its warlike character is also expressed by its association with weapons like vdjra, a 
comparison that later thrives in post-Rgvedic texts. 
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between the ratha and sacrifice is established very clearly later on, since in 
the post-Rgvedic Samhitas and Brahmanas, the ydjfia is said to be a ratha. 

In post-RV times, a ratha can also be said to be made of meters and is 
therefore called a chandoratha; in particular, this correlation also has a prac- 
tical application insofar as an actual chariot can be used as a unit of measure 
for constructing the sacred space, as, e.g., in the nirüdhapasubandha, the 
separate offering of animals or the offering of an eviscerated animal, in which 
the chariot serves as the measurement for establishing the sacred area. 

To sum up, the Rgvedic and Brahmana associations of sacrifice with the 
vehicle are similar to one another, but in fact the basis of such relations are 
quite different: in the latter the space of the ritual procedure is the underlying 
rationale, while in the former the two elements are associated through poetic 
imagery. 


1.5 ratha and poetry 


The connection with ritual is indeed part of a larger set of correlations that 
link the motif of the chariot to speech (vdc), especially the sacred speech of 
the hymns that is considered to shape reality. The relation to poetry of the 
ratha-motif is indeed expressed through a variety of connections that relate to 
a number of semantic levels. Among them is frequently found the compari- 
son between the chariot builder and the poet, often expressed with the verb 
taks-, as in RV 5.2.11: 


etám te stómam tuvijäta vipro | rátham ná dhirah svápà ataksam | 
yádid agne práti tvám deva häryäh | süvarvatir apá end jayema M (RV 
5.2.11) 

This praise of you, born of power, I, inspired, fashioned: a chariot like 
a skillful artisan; if this will delight you, o Agni, we may then win wa- 
ters and sun. 


Likewise, the competitive aspect of poetry, later highlighted in the brahmod- 
ya, is associated with horse races, as in RV 8.3.15, where the honeyed songs 
are said to compete for the prize like chariots. In the same context a further 
association, already mentioned above, is established between the motif of the 
chariot and the idea of passing over difficulties. Additionally, poetic skills are 
often associated with the motif of the chariot: 


vayám u tvà pathas pate rátham ná väjasätaye | dhiyé püsann ayuj- 


mahi || (RV 6.53.1) 
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O Pusan, we have yoked you for inspired poetry, like a chariot for vi- 
gor", o lord of the path. 


Similarly, in 1.113.17 we find the expression “the reins of speech” (syamana 
vacah), while in 7.24.5 a prayer is compared to a horse at the chariot-pole: 
dhurivatyo ná vájáyann adháyi. This image is elaborated in 7.64.4, where the 
mind itself shapes the chariot; thus, the vehicle is not only compared to a 
hymn, but it is also created through identical means. In the same verse, one 
who might be sprinkled by the benevolence of Mitra and Varuna is said to be 
equally capable of creating a chariot seat (this is again expressed with the 
verb taks-) and of producing inspired visions: 


yó vam gärtam mánasa táksad etám ürdhvam dhitim krnávad dhä- 
ráyac ca | uksétham miträvarunä ghrtena tà räjanä suksitis tarpaye- 
tham || (RV 7.64.4) 

Who will fashion for you two this chariot seat with his mind, who will 
make a high inspired vision and support it, may you, o Mitra and Va- 
runa sprinkle him with ghee, may you bless the secure dwelling, o 
kings. 


In 2.31.7 the hymn in its entirety is related to a well-equipped chariot, which 
is also in other instances strongly related to inspired chants. In the first 
example one finds again the verb taks-: 


eta vo vasmy údyatā yajatrà átaksann äydvo návyase sám | Srava- 
syávo vajam cakanah sáptir ná ráthyo cha dhitim asyah | (RV 2.31.7) 
I wish these being raised up for you, the men fashioned into a new 
one; may they get an inspired vision like a chariot's steed seeking 
fame, desiring the prize. 


The following stanza is similar: 


prá sukraítu devi manisá asmát sütasto rátho nd vajı (RV 7.34.1) 
Let the bright divine inspired thoughts come forth from us, like a cha- 
riot seeking the prize. 


1.6 ratha and generative power 


Through the noun vāja, used in both of the stanzas quoted above, we arrive at 
another motif connected to the ratha: its generative power, to which the word 
vaja is also connected. This term, often referred to as the boon that must be 
won at a ceremonial chariot race after the winter in order to let the earth re- 


18 For vája as vigour or vegetative power, see Gonda 1954. 
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joice,'” is meant, according to Gonda (1954: 194), as vital power, namely 
vegetative energy. We shall see below the same concept in the context of 
ritual races (section 2.2.3). Another element that links the chariot and vdja is 
the sun, in its turn a creator, as in RV 9.90.1 ab: 


prá hinvan6 janita ródasyo rátho nd vajam sanisyánn ayäsit (RV 
9.90.1b) 

The creator of the two worlds being pushed forward has advanced like 
a chariot striving to gain the vaja. 


By contrast, in RV 3.38.1 ab the motif of fertility is associated to the chariot, 
and both chariot and fertility are included in a simile for poetic work, an act 
like that of the tastr, thus interweaving these two semantic fields into a single 
representation. 


abhi tásteva didhayä manisam átyo ná vaji sudhüro jihanah | (RV 
3.38.1ab) 

Like a carpenter I reflected on my poetic inspiration”, as a horse seek- 
ing for the prize that bounds forward, well drafted to a yoke. 


The chariot is associated with fertility both in the Rgveda Samhita and in the 
Atharvaveda tradition. Mostly, the idea of circular movement embodied by 
the spin of the wheels represents a symbol of new life, as in many cultural 
contexts, and this imagery is developed in the royal rituals as well (see be- 
low). 

Furthermore, chariots are associated with marriage, as in the famous 
hymn 10.85 where Süryä is brought to her husband on a chariot.”' Likewise, 
in the much debated sükta 10.102, a chariot race is mentioned as part of a plot 
that, although obscure in many details and open to different interpretations," 


19 See also Kuiper 1960: 240. 

20 The word manisá, "geistige Erregtheit" (EWAia II 308—309), does not only represent 
the conjuring up of an idea, but also the work of the mind in connection with inspira- 
tion. According to Thieme (1967), who explains the noun as a compound from a root- 
noun man and the verbal noun isd "die Aufwallung," it conveys the idea of “dichte- 
rische Ekstase," thus pointing to the idea of inspiration that resembles the Greek en- 
thusiasmós. Gonda translates the term with "inspired thought"; see Gonda 1963. 

2] This same hymn is re-used in the liturgy of the royal rites (see section 2.2.1). 

22 See the different readings of Brereton (2002), who proposes connecting it with a 
niyoga ritual, and Jamison (2011), who reckons it with the dialogic discussions about 
the ritual innovations that took place at the end of the early Vedic period. According to 
the latter interpretation, the matter under consideration was the participation of the 
patni in the solemn rituals. 
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is nonetheless linked to the theme of fertility and the issue of begetting 
offspring for an impotent husband. 


1.7 Summing up: The many semantic values of the ratha in the Rgveda 
Samhità 

To sum up, the main semantic fields associated with the motif of the chariot 

in the Rgvedic anthology are as follows: swiftness, divine status, conquest, 

victory and sacrifice, poetry and fertility. 

It is important to focus on this semantic variety in order to contrast it with 
the features associated with the chariot in the following periods and to ex- 
plore the choices made within conscious reuses of this element. While in the 
Rgveda Samhita the use of the chariot motif is quite diverse, in the late Vedic 
period, the chariot and its corresponding motif undergo a process of speciali- 
zation in the framework of a wider social and political re-casting. Within the 
great royal sacrifices, the chariot comes to play a role as an attribute of 
power, as is also clearly the case in the medieval period. Accordingly, the 
vehicle contains a metaphoric as well as a concrete status. As for their con- 
nection, as maintained also by Sparreboom (1985: 6), already in the srauta 
period, the chariot was a thing of the past and its driving, a lost art. This 
change created room for the chariot to assume a more confined ritual role. 


1.8 The medieval adaptive reuse of the ratha compared to its Vedic use 


Before considering the middle Vedic period, I shall dwell briefly on the Rg- 
vedic use of the chariot in the light of the post-Vedic devotional development 
of this use, as analyzed in the chapter by Bignami in this volume. Although 
there is no evidence for a processional use of the chariot in the Rgvedic cor- 
pus, nonetheless a form of procession that could well have been a real jour- 
ney accompanied by rituals is conceivable. 

Taking into account the medieval and modern processional chariot, it is 
worth noting that what in the Rgvedic period was a real voyage — re-used in a 
simple and linear way during the less nomadic time of the following centuries 
— changed substantially in medieval times, when we witness its adaptive 
reuse. If compared to Vedic times, the ritual role of the ratha is adaptively 
reused in connection with royal power as an instrument for negotiating politi- 
cal claims. As anticipated at the beginning of this chapter, this kind of reuse 
does not entail a strong modification of the semantic or cultural values con- 
nected with the idea of a ratha. In this sense, what happens within the Vedic 
period is the linear re-use of the chariot. 

In contrast, as can be seen in Bignami's chapter, the motif of the chariot 
in the medieval period, while remaining an important component of royal 
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legitimation, was subject to a strong adaptation within different religious and 
political contexts. Its imagery was deeply modified due to new issues: the 
chariot as a model for the temple, as suggested by Bignami, indeed represents 
a completely new use of the motif. 


2 The linear re-use of the ratha in the middle Vedic period: The 
symbolic chariot 


2.1 The socio-political context of the re-use 


The major social and political shift that took place around the turn of the first 
millennium BC involves some aspects? that must be recalled here, since they 
probably determined the modification of the imagery of the chariot. 

While the Rgvedic period sees the warring of everybody with everybody 
— a time in which we may imagine a political structure composed of some 
fifty small tribes in constant conflict with each other and against other indi- 
genous peoples — at the beginning of the so-called Yajurvedic period, a more 
stable political situation had emerged. In the new set-up, which corresponds 
to the composition of the liturgic Samhitäs, the division of power has been 
reshaped. In particular, the two social figures of the ksatriyas and rajans 
begin to emerge from the group of “equals” or sajäta.”* In some rites attested 
in the liturgical corpus, such as the “optional or wish offerings" (kamyesti), it 
is possible to pinpoint tensions between a chieftain lord (rajan) who is ruling, 
or trying to rule, over fellow rajans and ksatriyas and the vis. The political 
instability increases in the following Brahmana period, due to the shift from a 
semi-nomadic to a resident culture. In fact, as a consequence of this shift, the 
state formation shows a development from below, while the leaders increase 
their efforts to establish a pyramid-like political structure (Kulke 1992). 
These contrasting tendencies are further intensified by the social fragmenta- 
tion of the region. All of these elements lead to a high degree of instability, 
which might resemble that of the "elusive"? south South Asian medieval 
kingdoms, whose rulers engaged in an endless effort to maintain their power. 

The political dynamics at the emergence of the rajans and ksatriyas is 
well represented in the rästrabhrt ceremony: the rastrabhrt offerings should 


23 Fora complete picture, see, among others, Witzel 1999 and Bryant and Patton 2004. 

24 See the description of this mechanism in Kulke 1992. 

25 As to the similarity between state formation in the Vedic and medieval periods, see 
Kulke 1995, and Kulke and Rothermund 2010. The term "elusive" has been used by 
Shulman (1985) to refer to kings whose kingdoms were always close to disappearance. 
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be offered by someone who desires the kingdom, as well as by someone who 
desires a village. In the text of Taittirryasamhita 3.4.8 (cf. also KS 37.11: 
91.16) the gramakama indeed seems to match Kulke's description of the new 
role that came with the first state formations and the need of chiefdoms to 
establish their power among the sajatas (see Kulke 1992: 190—191). 


rastrakamdya hotavya rastrdm vdi rastrabhrto rastrénaivasmai räs- 
trám áva runddhe rastrdm eva bhavati | atmáne hotavya rästram vái 
rastrabhrto rästram praja rastrdm pasávo rastram yác chréstho bhá- 
vati rästrenaivd ràstrám áva runddhe vásisthah samananam bhavati 
grämakämäya hotavya rästrdm vái rastrabhrto ràstrám sajata rastré- 
naivasmai rästräm sajatan áva runddhe grami II (TS 3.4.8.1) 

They should be offered by someone desiring a kingdom. The rasfra- 
bhrt are the kingdom. With the kingdom he obtains the kingdom for 
him. He becomes the kingdom. They should be offered to himself. 
The rastrabhrt are the kingdom. The people are the kingdom, the cat- 
tle are the kingdom. In that, he becomes the best, he is the kingdom, 
he obtains the kingdom with the kingdom. He becomes the wealthiest 
among similar men. They should be offered by someone desiring a 
grama. The rastrabhrt are the kingdom. The related men are the king- 
dom. With the kingdom he wins for him the kingdom, the related men. 
He is the gramin. 


The two parallel structures of this paragraph stress the two different cha- 
racteristics of the rastrákama and the gramakama. Both long for a rästra, but 
while the former is relying on the präjas, a term also used for subjects, the 
gramakama has his support in the sajatas — thus implying a less pyramid-like 
society. 

The rituals that will be examined below belong to the middle Vedic pe- 
riod, when state formation had already taken place. The texts depicting them 
result from the effort to create a shared ritual set and sustain the social struc- 
ture that had developed during that stage of state formation. Nonetheless 
some traces of the conflicts that took place in the intermediate period, such as 
can be seen in the rästrabhrt ceremony, are still apparent in the texts. From 
this perspective, I will analyze the role of the chariot and the corresponding 
motif in this new social panorama, especially the way this vehicle is used 
within rituals involved in the legitimation process of the new social structure. 


2.2 The chariot in the middle Vedic sacrifices 


The creation of homogenous ritual procedures was part of the political 
agenda of the chieftains taking control over the different tribes. This was all 
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the more true in the case of royal sacrifices, in which the chariot was used. In 
this sense, the ratha imagery underwent a recasting process that preserved 
only a few features attested in Rgvedic hymns. As seen above, in that earlier 
period, chariots were the main instruments with which contesting parties 
engaged in battle (section 1.3) and they were also related to the ability of 
going through obstacles (section 1.1.1). The former aspect, as argued by 
Sparreboom,” is the main reason for the connection yajfia-ratha, and, we 
may add, for the pivotal role of the chariot in royal rituals. However, the 
ritual use of the ratha shows that its role had become problematic and that the 
actual practices of racing or raiding were slowly being replaced or subli- 
mated. As will become evident in the following examples, the chariot was 
used only as a ritual token, whereas the concrete function underlying the 
ritual use had been lost. 


2.2.1 The chariot in non-royal sacrifices 

First, I shall consider rituals other than the great royal sacrifices in which the 
chariot plays a role. The ratha was conceived as a daksind in the Srauta Sütra 
(LatSS 2.7.20; DrahSS 5.3.22) and in the Gryha Sütra literature. Moreover, 
within the rathärohana rituals, there is the prescription of a drive as an initia- 
tion for a new chariot (ASvGS 2.6.1—15). This ritual drive is also inserted into 
the marriage ceremony as it is described in the Varahagrhyasütra (V GS) and 
the Manava Grhya Sütra. Quite interestingly, a sort of post — more precisely 
a tree or a funerary monument (caitya in VGS 15.4) — is again mentioned in 
these texts, as in the earlier race contexts (see section 2.2.2). Additionally, the 
Rgvedic mantra to be recited during such wedding ceremonies is a modifica- 
tion of 10.85.20, where Süryä, the daughter or wife of the sun, is mentioned 
along with a rich description of a chariot that is here again involved in a sort 
of wedding procession: 


sukimsukam salmalim visvarüpam hiranyavarnam sudhuram sucak- 
ram aroha sürye amrtasya panthams tena yahi grhänsvasti ityaropa- 
yet | 2 | (VGS 15.2) 

“Mount the good, golden chariot made of salmali, adorned with 
kimsuka flowers, colorful, that moves smoothly, o Sūryā — o bride — 
(mount) the paths of immortality, along with it go to the house hap- 
pily!” saying this, may he make her mount. 


26 Sparreboom 1985, in particular p. 82: “the chariot and the sacrifice were inseparable, 
being the instrument for the winning of booty and the conquering of new land.” 
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The use of this strophe containing the image of a procession of vehicles 
framed within a solar context seems to allude to the idea of circular move- 
ment as found in the Rgveda Samhita. This aspect, not prominent in the 
Brahmanical representation of the chariot, seems to be an aspect of the cha- 
riot that survived the middle Vedic reform. 

Another use of the chariot that is not connected with the royal sacrifice is 
to transport the fire in the Agnyadheya, the ritual installation of the sacrificial 
fire. Notably, in this case, a horse, the fire and the chariot are presented sepa- 
rately: first the horse is led to the ahavanrya (the sacrificial fire), then it is led 
around it with a turn and is sprinkled; afterwards it is let loose to the north, 
and eventually, it is brought back to its starting position. The adhvaryu (the 
priest entitled to perform the sacrifice) carries the fire, and then a chariot 
wheel, or a chariot, is led from the garhapatya (the domestic fire) to the 
ähavaniya (the sacrificial fire)."" The three components of the possible func- 
tion of the ratha as a means of transportation have been disassembled, and 
we might say that they are “no longer in use.” The chariot is slowly changing 
its function, and consequently its value, being more a symbol of conquest and 
fortune than an actual instrument for attaining desired boons. 


2.2.2 The chariot in the royal sacrifices 


Turning now to the royal sacrifices, in the ASvamedha a chariot drive takes 
place just before (Kätyäyanasrautasütra [Kat$S], Mänavasrautasütra, Bau- 
dhäyanasrautasütra [Bau$S]) or after (Apastambasrautasütra) the anointing 
and adorning of the sacrificial horse by the three wives on the second soma- 
pressing day, the day on which the horse is sacrificed. The chariot is driven to 
a pond that lies in the south according to BauSS 15.24: 228.6 atha daksinam 
hradam abhiprayati, in the east (Katyayana), or in the north (Apastamba). In 
some texts the horses enter the water à krodebhyo ’svan abhidhävayanti 
(BauSS 15.24: 228.7), while in the Apastambasrautasütra they can also just 
smell the waters. Afterwards, the chariot makes a turn to the right, which 
seems to resemble the turn around the end post in a chariot race. Consider- 
ing these descriptions, it is clear that the role of the chariot in the A$vamedha 
is already merely symbolic; a similar level of abstraction can be found also in 
the aforementioned rituals, where the chariot does not seem to have any 
practical purpose. 

Let us now turn our attention to the rituals in which, already in the Vedic 
period, the use of a chariot was connected with the consecration of sove- 


27 Only Vaitanasrautasütra 2.5.18 has a real transport rathenagnau praniyamane. 
28 BauSS 15.24: 228.8 athaitam ratham pradaksinam ävartya salam anayati. 
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reignty. The two main royal rituals in which the ratha plays a more func- 
tional role are the Väjapeya and the Räjasüya.” In the descriptions of the 
Väjapeya (BauSS 11.6-11.8) the chariot is used to perform a race, and the 
main ritual sutras give a similar account of this with only minor variations. It 
is a real race, entailing a prize and a winner: the chariot of the rajan must go 
around a post made of udumbara wood. 

On the other hand, the Räjasüya presents some peculiarities. In the KatSS, 
the Manava Srauta Sūtra and the Apastamba Srauta Sutra, the role of the 
chariot is described differently than in the BauSS. In the former three texts, 
which are dated to a later period, only the preparation of the chariot occurs 
vajapeyavat “as in the Vajapeya,” whereas the actual race does not take 
place: it is rather a symbolic horse drive that is referred to. According to the 
KatSS, only one chariot driven by the yajamdna is present; it is led amidst 
cows that belong to a relative of the sacrificer (sva). A cattle raid of relatives 
and the shooting of an arrow against them is also referred to in Lat$S 9.1.14— 
22. In contrast, according to ApSS, HirSS and ManSS the sacrificer raids a 
ksatriya or rajaniya armed with a bow. The sacrificer shoots at him. On the 
contrary, in the BauSS, the oldest of these textual sources, a chariot race is 
indeed performed and, unlike in the other texts, it is joined with a symbolic 
cattle turn of a single chariot by the adhvaryu. This symbolic drive is done 
twice, at the beginning and the end of the rite. 

We can summarize the variants regarding the procedure of the Rajastiya 
as follows: 


a) Single chariot: 


1) Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, Manava: symbolic cattle and raids of 
ksatriya. 

2) Shooting at ksatriya. 

3) Katyayana: cattle raid of cattle belonging to a relative of the sacri- 
ficer. 

4) Latyayana: the king shoots his arrows at his relatives. 


b) Several chariots: 
Baudhäyana°”: 
1) The adhvaryu performs a symbolical drive. 


29 For a thorough description and analysis of the Rajastiya (especially that of the Yajur- 
veda school), see Heesterman 1957. 
30 BauSS 12.7; 12.12-14. 
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2) The sacrificer puts on boar skin sandals and pays homage to the 
earth. 
3) The race is settled and the rajaputra takes the role of the sacrificer. 


The adhvaryu instructs him to shoot at the rajanya. 

3a) The race begins, and during the race drums are played and 
loud cries are made, as during the Mahavrata (see below). 

3b) The race ends and the adhvaryu makes another symbolic 
drive. 


The first thing to be noted here is the substitution of the yajamana with the 
adhvaryu in the symbolic drives. Another interesting difference is that the 
shooting is performed in this ritual along with the chariot race by the prati- 
hita “the heir apparent." Indeed, the rajaputra, for whom the Räjasüya estab- 
lishes a strong lineal connection," is instructed by the adhvaryu to shoot at a 
rajanya and miss him, in order to gain a thousand cows: 


atha pratihitaya dhanuh prayacchann aha räjanya esa sattrimsatsu 
samyäpravyädhesu nirjayena sahasrenävasitas tasma isum asyatad 
apainam radhnutaj jitvainam daksinapathenatyakurutat iti | rajanya 
eva samsisto bhavati rajaputras ta isum asisyati sa tväparätsyati 
tasmä uttaravargyena sammrjyesu prayacchatät | iti (BauSS 12.12: 
103). 

Then he gives the bow to the heir apparent and says, “a rajanya is 
standing within thirty-six throws (samya) with a thousand conquests 
(i.e., cows), throw to him the arrow and miss him, having won him 
bring them here through the daksind path." The rajanya is also in- 
structed: “the rajaputra will throw an arrow at you and miss you; hav- 
ing removed it with the upper garment, grant it to him." 


Although it is not clear exactly at which point this raid is performed (before 
the race, immediately after the instruction sa tathä karoti, or during the 
chariot race), the passive role of the yajamana is striking. 

If we look at the combination of these elements, what we get from the ac- 
count in the BauSS is a quite complex and confused picture, particularly as a 
guide to actions to be performed; Sparreboom already wondered how these 
different actions could be performed together." If the chariot doing the 
symbolical drive belongs to the sacrificer, for instance, it can be the same 
chariot that is used to shoot at the rdjanya, and how could it possibly take 


31 On the role and significance of the heir apparent, see Jamison 1996: 110-114. 
32 See Sparreboom 1985: 49—50. 
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part in the race? If we consider the relative chronology" of these texts, 
Baudhayana reflects the most archaic state we can have access to, and it may 
enable us to shed light on an older and not attested form of räjasüya. As 
Heesterman has pointed out, in the accounts we have for rituals, there are 
traces of a “genuine” antagonism.” It is therefore worth noting the “confu- 
sion" or *the impression of juxtaposition" of the descriptions presented in 
particular by Baudhayana. We can speculate that this feature is a trace of a 
moment when the “new” and polished form of rdjasiiya had not yet been 
completely developed. The redactors of these texts aimed at re-shaping the 
use of the ratha into a pre-determined dynamic whose process and result 
could be controlled. 

Thus, within the construction of the Brahmanic ritual system, the role of 
the chariot changes towards a more specialized function, leaving out some 
central aspects of the Rgvedic ratha, as for example the connection with 
poetry or its dynamic character. The motif of the chariot is indeed reused in a 
new way, by which it becomes a symbolic instrument connected to a ficti- 
tious ride. 

This process can be observed not only in the royal rituals, but also in the 
other ones I examined earlier in this section. If we consider some features of 
the rites in which the chariot is used, we might find other signs pointing to 
this sort of reuse. In the texts dealing with the chariot as a daksind, it is men- 
tioned that the chariot race can be avoided (LatSS 2.8.16; Dräh$S 5.4.16) by 
reciting the proper mantras. This establishes a sort of equation between the 
chariot and the liturgic formula. 

Going back to the Agnyädheya, the chariot is disassembled and separated 
from the horse and thus deprived of its concrete function. Furthermore, in the 
Väjapeya the formal race is “concurring” with the brahman singing the 
säman;” in BauSS 11.8: 77.4 it is said gäyati brahmä vajinam säma tam ya 
eva kas ca parikarmy ävestayati,” commented upon by the gloss bhramayati 
cakram; similarly, in the ApSS,*’ the brahmän is on a wheel and symboli- 
cally performs a race: 


33 As to the relative chronology and especially the position of the Baudhäyana Srauta 
Sutra, see Gonda (1975: 482) and Jamison and Witzel (1992: 19-20). 

34 This hypothesis does not need a strong defense. However one of the scholars who has 
strongly brought forward the idea of a competitive and antagonistic society in early 
Vedic times is Heesterman, see, e.g., Heesterman 1993. 

35 JB 2.193 = 3.113 rathantara. 

36 Caland takes ävestayati to be a corruption of dcestayati “to set in motion”; cf. the 
relevant TB passage. 

37 ApSS 18.4.3-11. 
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audumbaram rathacakram brahmärohati | tam aha vajinam sama gä- 
yeti | tasya cakram trih pradaksinam avartayati | vartamane brahma 
gäyati (ApSS 18.4.8-11) 

The brahmán mounts the wheel of a chariot made of udumbara wood; 
he says “sing this saman of the vaja's winners"; he makes its wheel 
perform a pradaksina three times; the brahmán sings while the wheel 


38 
turns. 


All these attestations present the motif of the chariot as a symbolic token that 
may even function as a unit in the substitution mechanism of the Brahmanic 
ritual system. 

To conclude, I shall take into account a third royal ritual in which a cha- 
riot is actually involved in a raid, namely the Gavàm Ayana? ritual, the an- 
nual sattra, which according to Baudhayana and Apastamba also includes a 
chariot race and a cattle raid blending into each other during the Mahävrata 
day.” 


uttarenägnidhram katasamghäte tejanasamghäte värdram carma vya- 
dhanartham vitatyocchrayanti | agrenahavaniyam rathesu kavacinah 
samnahyante (ApSS 21.18.5-6) 

“To the north of the Agnidhra, a wet piece of leather is raised as a tar- 
get on a frame made either of wicker or of reeds; in front of the 
Ahavaniya the armed ones dress themselves.” 


After preparing for the shooting, the adhvaryu lets the lute “sing” and a 
copulation between a courtesan (pumscali) and a man from Magadha takes 
place: samvarttete pumscali mägadhas ca | äjim dhävanti || ApSS 21.19.6—7. 
Directly thereafter the chariot race starts, and then the adhvaryu instructs 
each of the ksatriyas: “Do not throw away” “Do not throw asunder”: tesam 
ekaikam samsästi máparátsir mati vyatsir iti || ApSS 21.19.14." 

In this ritual, another element plays an important role in the structure of 
the performance: the loud soundings of voices and instruments, as in the 


38 With regard to the role of the priest taking over that of the yajamdna, it is noteworthy 
that in BauSS 11.8: 78.3 ff. the rewards are first presented to the runners, but imme- 
diately afterwards they are collected and offered to the brahman: tani (krsnalam) 
sardham samädäya hiranyapätram madhoh pürnam ity ekadhà brahmana upaharati” 
BauSS 11.9. 

39 See BauSS 16.13-23; ApSS 21.15-23; KatSS 13. 

40 Described in BauSS 16.20: 266.5-268.7; ApSS 21.18.1-6; 21.19.7; 21.19.13-17; 
Man$S 7.2.7.17; KatSS 13.3.13; TS 7.5.9.2; KS 34.5: 39.15; PB 5.5.21. 

41 A similar account is given in KatSS 13.3.10-13. 
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Räjasüya’s chariot race. The KatSS offers the following description of these 
sounds on the Mahavrata day: 


sadahsraktisu dundubhin vadayanti || agnidhramaparena svabhram 
savaladhanena carmanavanahya valadhanenahanti || godhavinakah 
kandavinascah patnyo vadayanti | upagayanti || anyams ca sabdan 
kurvanti || 19 ll (Kat$S 13.3.15-19) 

Some people play on the drums at the corners of the Sadas. Having 
covered a pit to the west of the Agnidhra with the skin [of a bull] and 
its tail, they beat it with the tail. The wives play the vind made of 
strings and reeds, they sing, they produce different sounds.” 


2.2.3 The chariot and the evocation of fertility 


There is an idea brought forth in connection with the music, chanting and 
copulation that is related to the use of the ratha during all three sacrificial 
procedures, namely the Räjasüya, Vajapeya and Gavam Ayana: the evocation 
of fertility. This aspect is also present in the Srauta Sütra texts dealing with 
marriage rituals, where we have found again the use of a chariot and a sort of 
race. Moreover, as Heesterman has already argued, one function of the royal 
rituals is the regeneration of productive forces." The circular motion of the 
wheel and that of the pradaksina drive represent the circularity of time and 
seasons, i.e., the year, as can be seen for instance in the Taittirtyabrahmana. 


1.7.9.1-2. devarathám evásmai yunakti | tráyó '$và bhavanti | ráthas 
caturtháh | dváu savyesthasärathi | sát sámpadyante M sad va rtávah | 
(Taittirtyabrahmana 1.7.9.1—2) 

He yokes the chariot of gods, there are three horses, the chariot is the 
fourth, and the two charioteers, one on the right, one on the left, they 
amount to six; there are indeed six seasons. 


Additionally, the vaja — the prize to be conquered (in both the Vajapeya and 
the Räjasüya, the horse is called “vaja winner” [vajajit]) — is a form of renew- 
ing force, as we have already seen in the Rgvedic context (see section 1.6).^ 


42 Commented upon by Karka as mardalabheripatahadijan anyan api, thus including 
different drums. 

43 See Heesterman 1957: 133-139. 

44 On the connection between fertility and the motif of the chariot in the Rgvedic context, 
see section 1.6. 
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2.3 Shrinking of meanings in middle Vedic reuse 


If one recalls the variety of images discussed at the beginning, one will easily 
notice that only a few of the motifs attached to the Rgvedic chariot — a con- 
crete object working as an “objective correlate” — are still found in the middle 
Vedic reuse of the motif. At this stage, the symbol of the chariot only stands 
for power and divine status, and is connected to fertility. The Rgvedic motifs 
are still present, but they convey different values insofar as they are inserted 
in the ritual structure. Most notably, fertility is no longer regarded as merely 
the generative energy of nature: it is a matter of power and is strictly con- 
nected to the human - specifically royal - role. 


3 Conclusion 


The full-fledged range of imagery of the ratha in the Rgvedic corpus de- 
creased in the Brahmana texts. The motif of the chariot became a symbolic 
token of power. That is to say, while in the early Vedic period the motif of 
the ratha was connected with many different semantic fields, during the later 
period it seems to be restrained to that of power and sovereignty. Considering 
this development carefully, it seems that the motif of the chariot was reused 
in a linear way. The motif did not lose the connection with its previous func- 
tion completely, and yet its role became substantially different. Is it possible 
to argue that priestly groups made a conscious selection of the Rgvedic fea- 
tures of the chariot to reuse this important and meaningful token to convey 
new meanings? Although I cannot offer a conclusive answer yet, the present 
chapter has shown that the concrete use of the chariot was lost. More pre- 
cisely, the earlier actual use of the chariot was sublimated into a symbolic 
value, thus creating the possibility for it later to become an object of devo- 
tion. 

The connection of the motif of the chariot to kingship appears again 
throughout the medieval period (see the chapter by Bignami in this volume), 
when Vedic elements were reused to legitimize sovereignty and royal power. 
During this politically unstable period, kings indeed developed an array of 
different means to establish their power; as part of this agenda, they asserted 
in inscriptions that they had, for instance, performed the great royal rituals 
such as the A$vamedha, the Vedic horse sacrifice mentioned above (section 
2.2.2). Another aspect found again in the medieval period is a strong connec- 
tion between the motif of the chariot and fertility, which is also an instrument 
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for establishing or proving royal power. For instance, the rathayätras” are 
carried out still today in the spring to celebrate the restoration of Kama, 
whose friend Vasanta drives about the earth to proclaim Käma’s renewed 
reign over the world. Although the two types of ceremonies are different, 
since the Vedic royal rituals are a yajfia and the medieval ones, as for exam- 
ple the chariot festivals, are püjas, nonetheless the strong connection of the 
motif of the chariot to the construction of royal power, based on a continuous 
exchange with the divine, appears to be a common feature throughout differ- 
ent periods and different cultural frames. 
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Chariot Festivals: The Reuse of the Chariot as 
Space in Movement" 


Cristina Bignami 


Since Vedic times, the chariot (ratha) has been an element of various reli- 
gious ceremonies in different cultures of South Asia. Its use in ritual contexts, 
accordingly, has a long tradition, and even today, the chariot is the main 
feature in large chariot festivals (rathayatra or rathotsava). The present 
chapter focuses on the reuse of the symbol of the Vedic chariot as "space in 
movement" in ancient, medieval and contemporary contexts. Although the 
chariot seems to have preserved some general ritual functions over the centu- 
ries, its concrete use has undergone many modifications. These changes 
concern not only the outer form of the chariots (see section 8), but, more 
interestingly, the interpretation of the chariot as a religious symbol. In the 
course of history, the chariot preserved its role as a "space in movement," but 
it acquired new meanings that turned it into an instrument for legitimizing 
sovereignty and generating social integration. 


1 Introduction 


A South Asian chariot festival is generally a part of large temple celebrations, 
in the course of which processional idols are carried through the streets and 
deities are hosted in highly decorated chariots that resemble huge temples on 
wheels (Fig. 1). These celebrations are usually called rathayatra or rathot- 


sava. The term rathaydatra (chariot journey) refers to the journey of the cha- 
riot that leads the gods from one resident temple to another. A prominent 


* This chapter was partly composed in the context of the International Project “Traces of 
an Heterodox Concept of Kingship in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern India" led by 
Tiziana Pontillo at the University of Cagliari and partly within the framework of the 
DFG-financed project “Kings of the Wild: Re-use of Vedic and local elements in the 
legitimation process of Medieval Karnataka," which I lead with my colleague Elena 
Mucciarelli. This project has been generously supported by the Institutional Strategy of 
the University of Tübingen (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, ZUK 63). 
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example for such a journey takes place at the festival held in Puri, Orissa 
(Kulke and Schnepel 2001: 66-81). The term rathotsava is related to the term 
brahmotsava, which designates an annual religious festival. This festival 
starts with smaller chariots and then continues with bigger and bigger ones, 
such as the vähana-ratha or “the chariot of the [divine] vehicles," (Sesa, 
Hamsa, Garuda, Hanuman), until through a continuous progression in size the 
climax is reached with the largest chariot, a duplicate of the temple.' These 
vahanarathas are wheeled vehicles in the form of the animals that, according 
to mythological accounts, serve as the vehicles (vahana) of gods. Before the 
procession takes to the road, statues of the divinities are installed in the 
middle of these peculiar chariots. 

The principal sacred object of these festivals is evidently the chariot (Fig. 
2). While its shape can take different forms, the elements used to construct it 
are always identical. The upper part, which is temporarily reassembled every 
year some days prior to the festival (Fig. 3-6), represents the dome (sikhara) 
of the temple and is thus similarly shaped. It consists of wooden and bamboo 
sticks together with simple ropes that are covered with a shroud and crowned 
with a pinnacle or round top-piece called kumbha in Tamil Nadu (Kulkarni 
1994: 44) or kalasa in Orissa (Kulke and Schnepel 2001: 72). The internal 
structure of the chariot is hidden behind carved panels that are fixed to the 
body as if they were a curtain wall. The sculptural decorations are based on 
the same module and therefore they correspond to the proportions of the 
elements in the chariot's structure. The upper deck is covered horizontally by 
a wooden panel. It accommodates the sacrificial altar (vedi) of the idol? The 
four corners of each chariot are bedecked with wooden images that mostly 
have a decorative character and depict fabulous animals, floral ornaments, or 
mythological-symbolic scenes. The reliefs on the four sides, however, mainly 
depict gods and goddess as individual images or in connection with groups 
(Fig. 7). The iconography of these group images, which varies across regions 
and from one chariot to another, seems to be based on ancient local traditions 
that were later superimposed on each other in different ways (Kulkarni 1994: 
44). 

The lower and permanent part of the chariot is made of wood. It 
represents the janghä, the walls of the temple. Finally, the wheels as the pi- 
votal element of the chariot provide the chariot with its most important cha- 
racteristic: motion. 


] L’Hernaut 1984: 265-269, Ramesan 1981. 
2 Sometimes the gods are placed in swings tied with cloth, as for example at the brah- 
motsava festival at Belur, Karnataka. 
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The approach of this study is based on a chronology of the ritual use of 
chariots. I shall start with a description of the role of chariots in Vedic times. 
The Vedic chariot will serve as the standard of comparison for the ritual use 
of chariots in subsequent contexts, starting from a Buddhist record, moving to 
a medieval account and then to modern festivals in South Asia and in the 
diaspora. 


2 The origins of chariot processions in the Vedic period? 


The Vedic literature reflects (at least to some extent) the life of part of the 
Vedic society in a period that can roughly be dated to the middle or late 
second millennium BCE. The Vedic tribes, which practiced a semi-nomadic 
life-style, had a mixed pastoral and agricultural economy, in which cattle 
played a major role. In fact, these tribes used carts and chariots for various 
purposes, probably ranging from warfare to travel and from hunting to ritual.* 
Already at this early time, the chariot had also become a symbol along with 
its concrete role, as described by Sparreboom: “From the texts it is clear that 
the chariot was not merely a practical instrument for conveying persons, but 
an object vested with religious significance and symbolic values” (Sparre- 
boom 1985: 1). 

Indeed, the Rgvedic corpus reveals that the chariot was used for multiple 
purposes and played an important role in the poetic imagery of the rsis, being 
connected with various semantic aspects (see in this volume Mucciarelli, 
section | for further references). 

In the course of time, the range of use was, however, narrowed more and 
more, until in the later Vedic period, the chariot played a role as an attribute 
of power within the large royal rituals. As is well known, at the end of the 
first millennium BCE, the formation of the great clan of the Kuru-Paficala 
and the consequent ritual reformation took place. As Sparreboom (1985: 6) 
aptly highlights, the cultural complex of the chariot as an operative object 
was already in this period an artifact of the past. 

According to Elena Mucciarelli (see section 3), at this time the chariot 
had lost its functional use and had thus become a royal symbol for the litur- 
gical culture of the middle and late Vedic society. In this context, the reuse of 


3 For an outline of the development of chariots during the Vedic period, see 
Mucciarelli’s contribution to the present volume. 

4 On the Vedic culture, see, among others, Erdosy 1995 and especially Witzel 2003, 
which contains a broad bibliography on the topic. In this volume, one may also refer to 
the chapter by Mucciarelli. 
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the chariot can be seen as a device to keep the original tradition alive, so that 
the chariot shifted from a means of transportation into a sacred object used in 
ritual contexts. Already in the earliest Rgvedic attestations the chariot is 
equated with the gods, an equation that is the origin of its sacred meaning. As 
has been described by Mucciarelli: 

“The godly character of the chariot is affirmed both in the sense of it 
having a divine status in itself, as well as by the use of the word ratha in 
apposition to, or as an appellative for, the gods, especially for Agni.”” 

This equation furnished a basis for the devotional development in the 
South Asian medieval period. 


3 Faxian’s record of chariot festivals 


In contrast to what might be expected, the earliest surviving evidence for a 
chariot festival comes neither from South Asia nor from a Brahmanical back- 
ground, but from the kingdom of Khotan. There, the Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grim Faxian witnessed and recorded a Buddhist chariot festival around the 
year 400 CE.^ The very fact that Faxian described a second Buddhist festival 
that he witnessed in the ancient city of Pataliputra (the modern city of Patna 
in Bihar) suggests that chariot processions were widespread ritual practices 
throughout South Asia (and beyond) at the time of Faxian. 

In Khotan, Faxian saw the great Mahayana Buddhist festival that he de- 
scribed as follows: 


In this country [Khotan] there are fourteen great sangharamas, not 
counting the little ones. From the first day of the fourth month they 
sweep and water the thoroughfares within the city and decorate the 
streets. Above the city gate they stretch the great awning and use 
every kind of adorning. This is where the king and the queen and court 
ladies take their place. The Gomati priests, as they belong to the Great 
Vehicle, which is principally honoured by the king, first of all take 
their images in procession. About three or four li from the city they 
make a four-wheeled image-car about thirty feet high, in appearance 
like a moving palace, adorned with the seven precious substances. 
They fix upon it streamers of silk and canopy curtains. The figure is 
placed in the car with two Bodhisattvas, as companions, whilst the 
Devas attend of them; all kinds of polished ornaments made of gold 


5 See Mucciarelli's chapter in the present volume, p. 173. 
6 See Beal 1884: XI-XV. 
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and silver hang suspended on the air. When the image was a hundred 
paces from the gate, the king takes off his royal cap, and changing his 
cloths from new ones, proceeds barefoot with flowers and incense in 
his hand, from the city, followed by his attendants. On meeting the 
image he bows down his head and worships at his feet scattering the 
flowers and burning his incense. On entering the city, the queen and 
court ladies from above the gate-tower scatter about all kinds of flow- 
ers and throw them down in wild profusion. So splendid are the ar- 
rangements of worship. The cars are all different and each sangharam 
had the day for its image procession. They begin on the first day of the 
fourth month and go on to the fourteenth day, when the procession 
ends. The procession ending, the king and the queen then return to the 
palace (Beal 1884: XX VI-XXVID. 


The main item of the procession described above is a four-wheeled chariot 
that is approximately nine meters tall. This was pulled by the devotees 
(probably in the same way as done today) in a fourteen-day long procession 
from the Buddhist monasteries on the outskirts of the city into its center. The 
chariot was richly adorned with images of the Buddha, Bodhisattvas and De- 
vas made of gold and silver, and it is said to have resembled a movable “sa- 
cred shrine of the Buddha.” Every monastery of the town had its own unique 
chariot. The king together with his queen and court participated as spectators 
of the ceremony. They worshipped the images by placing offerings in front of 
the city gates, and the king finally joined the procession as it progressed 
through the town. 
The procession at Pataliputra was similar. Faxien recorded the following: 


Every year on the eighth day of the second month there is a procession 
of the images. On this occasion they construct a four-wheeled car, and 
erect upon it a tower of five stages composed of bamboos lashed to- 
gether, the whole being supported by a centre-post resembling a large 
spear with three points in height twenty-two feet and more. So it looks 
like a pagoda. They then cover it with fine white linen, which they af- 
terward paint with gaudy colours. Having made figures of the dévas 
and decorated them with gold, silver and glass, they place them under 
canopies of embroidered silk. Then at the four corners (of the car) they 
construct niches (shrines) in which they place figures of Buddha in a 
sitting posture with a Bodhisattva standing in attendance. There are 
perhaps twenty cars thus prepared and differently decorated. During 
the day of the procession both priests and laymen assemble in great 
numbers. There are games and music, whilst they offer flowers and 
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incense. [...] Such is the custom of all those who assemble on this oc- 
casion from the different countries round about (Beal 1884: LVI- 
LVID. 


Faxian saw a Buddhist procession of about twenty four-wheeled and five- 
storied chariots. Each of these vehicles was over six meters in height and had 
the shape of a temple. Here again, the chariots carried silver and golden im- 
ages of the Buddha and other gods. In his descriptions, Faxian remarked that 
the cars looked like pagodas. If the cars resembled Buddhist temples, this 
remark possibly indicates that in the 5" century CE, the Buddhist temples of 
India were multistoried wooden buildings similar to the coeval sacred build- 
ings of China. 


4 A record of the chariot festival in the southern kingdom 


According to Kulke (1993), Schnepel (2002) and Stein B. (1984), territorial 
segmentation and political development of local chiefs are central characte- 
ristics of the political situation leading to the development of regional king- 
doms in India during the period from the 11" to the 15" century. In this pe- 
riod, the political situation is marked by the clear emergence and disappear- 
ance of many political centers in the course of more or less constant internal 
power struggles. This political instability made concepts such as “alliance” 
and “power legitimation" relevant for political discourses. 

One of the main issues during this period was the relationship of the 
Hindu rajas — themselves often descendants of tribal chiefs — to the tribes 
living in the surrounding, isolated forest areas of the kingdom, because the 
societies of the regional kingdoms depended on the support of these tribes for 
the security of their borders and internal communication. The partial integra- 
tion of local or tribal cultures on the part of the Hindu rajas was achieved by 
enrolling parts of the male population into the kingdom's militia, referred to 
as “ksatriyaization” by Kulke (1993: 5) and, to a certain extent, by religious 
means. 

Scholars agree that the earliest evidence for the existence of the chariot 
festival at Puri occurs in the late Ganga period of Somavaméa rule in the 
10"—11" century. The oldest iconographical evidence of the festival and its 
temple chariots (ratha) comes from the later Ganga period of the 13"-14" 
century (Kulke 1993: 69). 

In his historical study of the Orissa chariot festival, Kulke emphasizes the 
special importance of the festival as a device of royal legitimation (Kulke 
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1993: 66-81). Kulke analyzed the participation of the king in this ritual cele- 
bration from a political point of view. He suggested that the participation of 
kings in this grand celebration may have been confined to casual visits at 
first, but later, in the 15" century, when the usurper kings crowned them- 
selves in Orissa, the rulers were in need for a special legitimation of their 
rule. 

During the Vijayanagara Empire, chariot processions became the most 
important celebration of kingship.’ The information of the epigraphic sources 
suggests? that in the chariot festivals the king played an important role in the 
procession himself and became associated with the gods. The relevance of 
the festival for the rulers of Vijayanagara becomes evident also from the fact 
that the kings offered land in order to sustain the chariot festival economi- 
cally. Moreover, in some case even the road system was extended prior to a 
festival taking place (Rice 1879: 225), most likely to provide the celebration 
with more urban space. 

Moreover, the public display of the deities during the festival apparently 
lead to an egalitarian sentiment in the population of the kingdom. According 
to Nandakumar: 


[t]he car festivals of gods and goddesses are popular in South India 
probably because one of the important methods of disseminating reli- 
gious and spiritual fervour in Hinduism has been the institution of the 
public appearance of the deities. Though one's approach to the gods in 
the temples is subject to some restrictions, perfect equality is assured 
to the citizens when enclosing rulers are set aside and the deity 
emerges out of the temple in various mounts. The car festival, in par- 
ticular, is the community festival in which almost everyone takes part. 
Here cast-born differences are forgotten, class division holds no 
meaning. Everyone feels close to the god/goddess and all participants 
can touch the ropes and pull the chariot (Nandakumar 2003: 432). 


What emerges as particular to this celebration is the participation of rural as 
well as urban communities of the kingdom. It appears that the transformation 
and increased popularity of this festival may have been connected to political 
agendas of important kings. One of the reasons for such a popularization 
could have been the chance provided by the celebration for the community to 
move away from their villages or cities to the pilgrimage center and gather 


7 For the rathotsava of Vijayanagara, see Brückner 2014: especially 109-112. 
8 Rice 1879: 224—225; EC III: Sr 91; EC III: Md 71-2; EC V: BI 4-5; EC V: Hn 2; EC 
VI: Cm 48, 153; EC IX: Ma 1; EC X: K1 34; EC XI: Dg 30, 83; EC XVII: Mr 147. 
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once a year. In this context, the king could then prove, as an act of legitima- 
tion, his power in front of all the different peoples that composed his 
kingdom: 


The royal participation in the car festival helped to proclaim the new 
idea of Hindu kingship to the rural and tribal population. [...] At this 
point of development the significance of the Hindu temple in the legi- 
timation of political power began to change. It had been a royal status 
symbol of external legitimacy with little implication for the relation- 
ship between the raja and the rural population. Now the participation 
of the raja and his praja (people) in the car festivals increasingly in- 
fluenced internal or vertical legitimation, too (Kulke 1993: 106). 


With regard to the role and the meaning of the chariot, Kulke mentions that it 
is seen as a duplication of the temple and that its movement serves a ritual 
function. By means of the motion of the chariot, the participants witness the 
extension of the sacred sphere of the temple into a major part of the town.? In 
addition to the two pivotal concepts of *motion" and "sacred object" that are 
linked to the chariot, we may also add that of fertility. In fact, in the course of 
the celebration of modern chariot festivals, an important event is the wedding 
of the gods that takes place twice a day after the rite of ankurarpana (“the rite 
of seeds and their germination") by means of a circumambulation (pradaksi- 
na) of the temple. 


5 The modern ritual of rathotsava at the CennakeSava Temple of Belur, 
Karnataka 


The rathotsava at the Cennakesava Temple of Belur is part of one of the 
largest temple festivals (brahmotsava) in South Asia.'° It takes place in the 
month of Caitra (March-April) and lasts for fourteen days. During this time 
the festival is structured in the following seven distinct phases of different 
length. 


9 “During the ratha yatra [...] the ‘Lord of the Universe’ [Jagannath] leaves his [...] 
‘lion throne’ in order to appear to his devotees, the ratha thus transforms the separate 
temple building of the ‘divine palace’ into an ideal type of Hindu temple, drawn by 
devotees from all social strata and pilgrims from all quarters of the Hindu world. The 
rathas are an example of ‘mobile architecture’ [...] [they] extend the ritual and sacred 
sphere of the temple into major parts of the town” (Kulke 1993: 71). 

10 See Kersenboom 1987: 133-136, L’ Hernault 1984: 265-269. 
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1) Preliminary rites that are meant to ward off of evil influences and to pro- 
pitiate the cardinal directions by means of cooked rice offerings that are 
presented at major and intermediary sites around the temple. 

2) The rite of ankurarpana, “the rite of seeds and their germination,” (Kram- 
rish 1976: 15): various grains are sowed from vessels in order to secure 
fertility, prosperity and abundance. 

3) Dhvajarohana: the hoisting of the Garuda flag at the dhvajastambha, the 
Garuda pillar in front of the temple, which signifies the commencement of 
the brahmotsava proper. 

4) The wedding of the gods. 

5) Several days of procession in the mornings and evenings in which the 
gods are carried on the vahanaratha. 

6) Rathotsava: the temple chariot race. 

7) Mahabhiseka: the final bath and the lowering of the flag, which symbo- 
lizes the conclusion of the brahmotsava. 


During the two days of the chariot race (point no. 6, above), the chariot is 
worshipped as directly connected with a deity, just like a temple. In the 
course of field studies during the rathotsava at Belur, my colleague Muccia- 
relli and I noted two different places of worship and religious rituals prior to 
the chariot race: (1.) the temple of Cennakesava, and (2.) the big tank outside 
of the temple. 

In the days before the chariot race around the temple area, people from 
villages in the countryside come to the city and settle near a tank on one side 
of Belur. This space is an area separated from that of the temple. There, the 
visitors spend a few days adoring a large tree that is a symbol of fertility and 
purification, offering animal sacrifices as part of the ceremonies. These prac- 
tices would not be accepted in an orthodox ritual and thus their performance 
close to the chariot’s depository clearly makes evident the differences among 
the various communities and their customs, and how the presence of the 
chariot allows also non-orthodox practices. 

Although different social groups live in the sacred space of the temple, 
these “different worlds” mix and mingle. The social relationships are charac- 
terized by what, according to Turner (1973: 191—230), is an “anti-structure.” 
The creation of a sacred space leads to the disappearance of social distinc- 
tions and the direct, immediate and total confrontation of human identities. 
Further, during the chariot’s procession, the creation of a sacred space is 
shaped by the movement of the chariot and the participants of the ritual, and 
this movement emerges as the pivotal element of the procession. 
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In my view, this movement is the key element of the ritual, because the 
movement of the chariot creates a sacred space. The other key element of the 
rathotsava celebration is the chariot itself. The fact that hundreds of people 
from several different communities draw the chariot along by its long ropes 
shows the involvement of the whole community in the creation of the sacred 
space. 


6 The modern ritual of rathayatra at Puri, Orissa 


The most popular rathaydtra festival is celebrated at Puri, Orissa, on the 
second day of the month of Ashadh (June—July). It involves the participation 
of thousands of local and international devotees of Sri Jagannath, who lead 
the procession through the main streets of the town. Lord Jagannath is taken 
out of the temple on an enormous chariot, while two other chariots host the 
god’s brother and sister, Balabhadra and Subhadra. The festival commemo- 
rates Krsna’s journey from Gokul to Mathura in response to the invitation of 
Kansa.'' The chariot procession first proceeds on a broad avenue until it 
reaches Gundicha Mandir, the Lord’s summer house and garden, where the 
gods spend seven days before they are brought back to the temple. Upon 
completion of the ceremony, the chariots are dismantled and religious relics 
are thus produced for the devotees. For this reason, the chariots must be re- 
constructed every year. 

The days before the processions of the chariots, the images of Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and Subhadrà" are taken out of the sanctuary and placed on a 
platform near the outer wall where they can be seen from the street below. As 
described already in 1908 by O’ Malley, “here they are bathed with 108 pitch- 
ers containing water taken from a well near northern gateway which is used 
only once in the year. In consequence, the paint is so much damaged that they 
have to be removed to a side room in order to be renovated for the Car Fes- 
tival, when they next make their public appearance” (O’ Malley 1908:104). 

The images of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra are quite atypical, 
since they are wooden masks instead of the usual metal mürtis carried in 
other chariot festivals. This peculiarity probably signals the local origin of the 
cult of Jagannath, which accordingly may have originally been a local deity 
adaptively reused in a more Sanskritized ritual framework. 


11 See O'Malley 1908:106. 
12 For the origin of Jagannath's wooden idol at Puri, see the Purusottama Mahatmya of 
the Skanda Purana that contains the Indradyumna legend. 
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The origin of the visual representation of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Su- 
bhadra has been the object of a long debate. The Orissa Project, which was 
directed by Heinrich von Stietencron," suggested a tribal origin of the icons; 
against this, Starza argued that the three wooden figures may have had their 
origin in “orthodox” Hindu traditions and that the “conceptual and icono- 
graphic basis for the Puri triad is found in the motif of Brahma, Visnu and 
Mahesvara emerging from Para Siva, and in the symbol of the ekamukha- 
linga (Sadasiva/Purusottama)” (Starza 1993: 133). This point of view takes 
into consideration the rite of the renewal of the Jagannath icons as derived 
from orthodox funerary rites in memory of a deceased brahmana (Starza 
1993: 90). Starza argued that “the great Car Festival held for seven days on 
the bank of the Indradyumma Lake in a mandapa to which the Puri icons are 
brought would originally have commemorated the death ceremony performed 
by the Eastern Gangas in memory of Codaganga, the founder of the Jagan- 
natha temple” (Starza 1993: 79). 

According to Kulke (Kulke and Schnepel 2001: 66-81), the foremost cha- 
riot festival of India, the Puri festival, has two unique features. Firstly, in 
contrast to the practice in South India, the chariots in Puri are reconstructed 
each year, because they are demolished after the rathayatra. Only their up- 
permost portion (kalasa), the small painted wood carvings and the wooden 
horses that are attached to each chariot, are retained to be used again. Se- 
condly, the Jagannath cult of Puri is more directly associated with kingship 
than most of India's great pilgrimage sites. Both peculiarities have had direct 
economic and political implications. 

The resurge of the Jagannath cult in the 19" century and the consequent 
development of the importance of the annual festival of the rathayatra at Puri 
represent a pivotal example of a reuse process: this celebration became the 
symbol of Oriya nationalism during the independence struggle (for other 
political reuses of chariot festivals, see also the next section). 


7 Applying the concept of reuse: The chariot in the diaspora 


The awareness of the fact that the chariot was reused over centuries allows 
scholars to interpret the use of the chariot in religious festivals in the South 
Asian diaspora in a new light, namely as an instance of adaptive reuse in 
which an old item, the chariot used in religious processions, acquires a new 


13 See Eschmann, Kulke, and Tripathi 1978 and Kulke and Schnepel 2001. 
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meaning, i.e., that of a symbol of a marginal community aimed at gaining 
visibility. 
As Jacobsen has observed: 

In the diaspora, much work and energy are spent in preserving and in- 
stitutionalizing cultural heritage. This is true in particular of the reli- 
gious traditions of the diaspora groups and these traditions often attain 
new functions in the diaspora. An important function of religion in the 
diaspora is to secure emotional attachment to the culture of origin. 
Religions often function as preservers of traditions inherited from the 
past notably because their rituals are repeated and their norms consi- 
dered eternal or transcendent. In the diaspora, processions often be- 
come ritual events of celebration of the religious tradition of the 
country of origin that confirm identity and transfer it to the next gen- 
eration (Jacobsen 2008: 200). 


In the context of the contemporary diaspora, the chariot festival is the largest 
annual celebration of the Indian community outside its homeland. Chariot 
processions or festivals are an important form of devotion in the regions 
where Tamil people have settled, sometimes already in the colonial era. 
Today, these are also held at numerous sites in the West.'* During these fes- 
tivals, the deities are removed from their usual abode within the temples and 
paraded on adorned palanquins through public streets and past crowds of 
adoring devotees, “dissolving the boundaries that normally prevail between 
divinity and humanity" (Nabokov 2000: 8-9). This allows for extended 
access to the blessings of darsana, the seeing and being seen by the deities. A 
growing number of Tamil Hindu processions that include such chariot pro- 
cessions are today held in London. In his analysis of such festivals, David has 
pointed to the public performance of these “embodied customs” as evidence 
for an increased confidence and assurance in articulating a “specific Tamil 
identity” in the migration setting (David 2009: 218). Luchesi also described 
the increased conspicuousness of ritual practices of Tamil Hindus in urban 
Germany as a process of “leaving invisibility” and “claiming their own place 
in German religious plurality” (Luchesi 2008: 180). 

A study undertaken by Vineeta Sinha (Sinha 2011) has also focused on 
the chariot festival as an aspect of Hindu cultural heritage in the diaspora. 
The historical and empirical project of Sinha is grounded in her desire to 
theorize religion-state relations in the multi-ethnic, multi-religious and secu- 


14 See Jacobsen (2008) on these festivals in Norway, Fuller Collins (1997) and Willford 
(2007) in Malaysia, Sinha (2011) in Singapore, and Trouillet (2008) in Tamil Nadu. 
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lar city of Singapore. Her main research questions have emerged from the 
confluence of the domains “religion, law, and bureaucracy” and "religion and 
colonial encounters." The study focuses on Hindu temple management, the 
observance of Hindu festivals, and processions as enacted within these ad- 
ministrative and bureaucratic contexts. By reconstructing the 19"-century 
Hindu landscape, Sinha shows that the construction of Hindu temples in Sin- 
gapore can be dated back to the 1820s. It is very likely that the earliest cha- 
riot processions amongst Hindus in Singapore were initiated by groups of 
devotees associated with Hindu temples and their desire to mark religious 
festivals. In these early times, images of deities were placed on wooden cha- 
riots and devotees pulled these around within the temple grounds or out in the 
streets. However, such chariot processions did not occur only in relation to 
Hindu festivals. On the occasion of the commemoration of fifty years of 
Queen Victoria's rule over Singapore, the Hindu community decided to cele- 
brate this event with a grand ceremony at Mariamman Temple, where chariot 
processions were held by three Hindu temples (Sinha 2011: 63). 

With this background, we may assume that the reuse of the chariot pro- 
cession as an annual parade created by the movement of people became one 
of the most important means for gaining public recognition. Since size is an 
important factor for minority groups seeking public recognition, such ga- 
therings of large groups on public streets became a sign of strength and pride. 

As stated by Jacobsen: 


Processions have become important occasions for large groups of sev- 
eral different [...] communities to gather together for a religious pur- 
pose. These processions bring people together in order to put religion 
and religious identity on display. People moving with sacred objects 
[or images] on public streets make their religious traditions, their 
identities and their concerns visible to each other and to an audience. 
Processions also make visible the size of the groups and in this way 
confirm collective identities and ambitions for influence and power. 
[...] In the diaspora, processions often become ritual events of cele- 
bration of the religious tradition of the country of origin that confirm 
identity and transfer it to the next generation (Jacobsen 2008: 191, 
200). 


Conventional methods for transmitting religious ideas depend on a number of 
social factors. When such supportive structures decline in modern society and 
especially in the context of migration and resettlement in places far away 
from the original homeland, either new strategies need to be invented or old 
ideas and values must be allowed to decline. It is precisely in this cultural 
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context that strategies of reutilization are applied as a device to manage the 
survival of the original tradition. As Hegewald and Mitra have emphasized: 


History has shown, however, that re-use as a compromise in which not 
all is lost but enough is retained to establish a connection with the 
past, can lead to hybridity, to assimilation and finally to integration 
(Hegewald and Mitra 2012: 4). 


What emerges in the adaptive reuse of the rathayatra is the chariot and its 
movement in the parade: the chariot stands for the sacred building in motion 
and the routes, which often lead through the city streets, act as a large social 
container, simultaneously making the different strata of the social community 
publicly visible. 

In the modern rathayatra in the diaspora context, the adaptive reuse im- 
plies some important modifications of the celebration. Most evident surely is 
the comparatively short duration of the festival, usually only a few days, 
which is certainly determined by the urban lifestyle and the need to organize 
the use of city streets. The route of the parade also undergoes adaptation. 
Whereas in the Indian context, the journey of the chariot starts in one temple 
with the pradaksina around the sacred building, in Western countries this 
movement is often impossible, because Hindu temples usually do not have 
their original architectural forms and the sacred ritual space in the diaspora is 
often accommodated as part of modern structures and not within proper 
temples. The pivotal elements that remain unchanged in this adaptive reuse 
are the chariot and the parade itself, but also the consequent encounter of 
different social entities. During this exceptional time, this mix of different 
people creates a “liminal space” in which the prevalent social order is inter- 
rupted (Younger 2002: 4). The movement of the chariot, the great flow of 
people following it and moving to the rhythm of drums, as well as the large 
number of devotees in front of the vehicle pulling the ropes, incited by the 
leader's voice setting the pace — all of these are the representation of a larger 
emotional container within which these separate elements are mixed to create 
a coherent unit. 

The reuse of the chariot festival in the diaspora is an example of simple 
re-use (as defined in the introduction to this volume), but at the same time it 
is also one of the tools used by the community to maintain the cultural traits 
of its country of origin. Thus, some elements of adaptiveness can be detected 
in the re-semantization of chariot processions in the diaspora, which are re- 
interpreted as moments of cultural identity rather than as mere religious fes- 
tivals. 
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8 Conclusions 


The chariot as a sacred structure that hosts and even embodies divinities has 
ancient roots." Its gradual transformation is connected, during the process of 
reuse, with its original sacred meaning. In fact, its special characteristic, 
namely movement, has enabled it to adapt to the emergent needs through 
history of displaying the divinities in different religious rituals. Motion plays 
a pivotal role in the adaptive reuse, because this feature allows the celebration 
to take the form of a parade in which social and political elements are in- 
volved. The movement of gods on the chariots transforms the route through 
the streets into a sacred ground and simultaneously creates a liminal container 
of which all kinds of people can partake. The strong connection of divinities 
with the chariot could also suggest that the chariot lies at the basis of the 
establishment of the first Hindu temples as permanent external structures, a 
topic I will address in a separate study. 

The first substantial transformation of the chariot in ritual contexts took 
place in the early centuries CE. In its shift from Vedic to Buddhist contextu- 
alization, the sacred object of the chariot was reinterpreted as a means for 
legitimizing the ruler and as a purely religious item, and thus it was adap- 
tively reused. 

Faxian’s description of the chariot in the Buddhist tradition is strikingly 
similar to the modern chariot festival in the Hindu tradition at Belur. At Be- 
lur, just as in Faxian’s account, the chariot has a towering structure con- 
structed out of wood and bamboo sticks which is covered with red and yellow 
silk. While in the Buddhist context its four corners provided space for figures 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, in the modern Hindu context the same space is 
reserved for fertility symbols, while images of the gods are carved along the 
wooden panels that form the base of the chariot. Moreover, Faxian described 
the local ruler as being part of the chariot processions he witnessed. This 
aspect has a parallel in the medieval period, where the presence of the king 
and the queen served as an instrument of the legitimation of kingdom. 

An additional aspect of chariot festivals of the medieval period that reap- 
pears in modern rituals is the temporal dissolution of social boundaries in the 
course of the ritual. In the diaspora, chariot processions have assumed the 


15 A similar use of the chariot, which also links religious and legitimization purposes, can 
also be found outside India: in Egypt (see Blyth 2006, Thomas 2003) and in the Grae- 
co-Roman civilisation. See Sharma 2008: 134 for the hypothesis of a link between 
these occurrences of the chariot. 
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additional meaning of creating an identity for the community that is indepen- 
dent of its religious beliefs. 
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Figure 4: Construction of the upper Figure 5: Construction of the upper part 
part of the chariot, Belur, of the chariot, Belur, KA. 
KA. Photo: Cristina Bignami 
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Figure 6: Construction of the upper part of the chariot, Belur, KA. 
Photo: Cristina Bignami 
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Figure 7: Reliefs on one side of the chariot, Belur, KA. 
Photo: Cristina Bignami 
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“This is Not a Quote": 
Quotation Emplotment, Quotational Hoaxes and 
Other Unusual Cases of Textual Reuse in 
Sanskrit Poetics-cum-Dramaturgy' 


Daniele Cuneo 


This chapter will highlight some instances of textual reuse in selected works 
of alamkärasästra (poetics) and natyasastra (dramaturgy). The material will 
be investigated in order to find a provisional rationale regarding the what, 
how and why of various kinds of quotation scenarios, specifically and pri- 
marily in connection with the issue of novelty and its relation to the self-un- 
derstanding of traditional knowledge systems. After illustrating the well- 
known standard view of the denigration of novelty as such in Sanskrit sastra 
(Pollock 1985, 1989a, 1989b, 1989c), I will tackle the reverse in the field of 
alamkärasästra, as has been propounded by McCrea (2011). My cursory 
survey will therefore begin with a contrastive example regarding the origina- 
tion of rasas (“aesthetic emotions") according to Abhinavagupta (10"-11" 
CE) and Bhoja (1 1 CE), each in dialogue with Bharata’s Naftyasastra = 
4" CE), the seminal work of Sanskrit dramaturgy. The second case to be 
examined is the often-studied list of the views of earlier thinkers found in 
Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the rasasütra of Bharata, a crucial aphor- 
ism in the sixth chapter of the Nafyasastra. In his commentary, Abhinava- 
gupta weaves, so to speak, a narrative of various authors’ opinions and refu- 
tations, at the end of which his own view is enthroned as the only correct 
endpoint of a history of progressively improving speculations. Borrowing 
from the thorough analysis in Cox (2013), the third case that will be ex- 
amined is Säradätanaya’s Bhävaprakäasana a3™ CE), in which, on one hand, 
recognized citations and re-adaptations are employed to appropriate and do- 
mesticate the well-known Kashmirian version of literary theory in a South 
Indian theoretical milieu, and on the other, Saradatanaya seems to attribute 
textual passages by both earlier authors and himself to texts and authors that 


* Tam deeply grateful to Elisa Freschi, Philipp Maas, Elisa Ganser and Charles Li for 
their precious remarks and suggestions. All mistakes, of course, are mine alone. 
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probably never existed, but are smuggled in as the “actual” ones. Arguably 
this has been done to legitimize his own cultural endeavor and sanction its 
theoretical and practical validity. The last work that will be considered is He- 
macandra’s Kävyänusäsana (11"—12" CE). In his own sub-commentary, 
called Viveka, Hemacandra repeats almost verbatim Abhinavagupta’s entire 
analysis of rasa found in the above-mentioned rasasütra commentary. This 
act of sheer repetition, however, camouflages small but significant changes to 
the quoted portions, probably introduced to make the material better fit 
Hemacandra’s own theoretical agenda. It is worth noting that the case of 
Hemacandra represents a number of similar cases of extensive reuse of 
textual materials in alamkärasästra and nätyasästra in the second millen- 
nium. My tentative conclusion for assessing these very disparate and some- 
times unusual manners of textual reuse hinges on a partial acceptance of 
McCrea's thesis of the peculiar nature of alamkärasästra as a laukika (this- 
worldly) system of knowledge, for which novelty and change are the norm 
and not the exception. My acceptance remains partial insofar as the evidence 
can be better interpreted by postulating two paradigms of textual authority 
whose fortunes alternate over the centuries. They are tightly linked both to 
the search for a foundational text in the specific folds of alamkarasastra, and 
the overlapping of topics and the synthesis of theoretical notions across the 
two domains of alamkära- and natyasastra. Their intersection might be post- 
ulated as one of the main reasons for the fluctuation between meta-specula- 
tive stances regarding novelty and tradition. 


1 Introduction: Reuse, novelty, and tradition 


puranam ity eva na sadhu sarvam 
Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra 
(prastavana, verse 2a) 


Of the many approaches and perspectives on adaptive reuse outlined by Elisa 
Freschi and Philipp Maas in the introduction to this volume, my focus lies on 
the link of reuse to the question of originality and, more specifically, to spe- 
culative innovation. Among the numerous Sanskrit knowledge systems 
known as sästras, whose overall aim is the nomothetic establishment and 
sanction of a correct, regulated standard of human practice in the respective 
fields of application, my case studies are taken from the two interconnected 
fields of natyasastra and alamkarasastra. Investigating their many patterns 
of textual reuse and their aberrancy and mutability through time, these two 
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fields will be tentatively interpreted based on the emic self-perception of the 
two learned, traditional discourses along with their often implicit meta-theo- 
retical assumptions, as well as the etic stance of Pollock’s studies on the cat- 
egory of sästra (1985, 1989a, 1989b, 1989c) and their recent sequel-cum- 
rejoinder by McCrea (2011). In particular, the close link between the two 
sästras in question will be one of the central pivots for challenging, in part, 
earlier scholarship and gaining a more nuanced understanding of the link of 
innovation and textual reuse. 

The significance of this understanding depends on conceptualizing the 
idea of “tradition” as a modality of change. Similarly, the actual realities of 
“traditional societies” show that these are kinds of societies that understand 
their own transformations in terms of this modality, commonly in a non-self- 
reflexive manner in which being “traditional” seems to be considered a natu- 
ral fact and not a cultural construction." Seen from another perspective, the 
issue at stake is “the issue of tradition,” insofar as including cultural change 
within the boundaries of traditional knowledge must be seen as an inherent 
and constitutive aspect of any traditional discourse as such. An assessment, 
albeit limited, of textual reuse and its vagaries offers a privileged perspective 
on this issue; the skillful reuse of texts can be, and has been, wielded as a 
powerful weapon to bridge the tensions that arise when coping with the un- 
avoidable cultural antagonism between the introduction and legitimization of 
novelty and the reiteration and re-affirmation of bequeathed knowledge. 


2 Süstra as an ideological apparatus 


In the above-mentioned series of pioneering articles written in the 1980s, 
Pollock argued that the discursive technology of sästra” — arguably and em- 
blematically born in its almost classical argumentative form with the work of 
the grammarian Patafijali (2 BCE), whereupon it occupied central stage in 
the two following millennia of the Sanskritic episteme? — is based on the as- 


1 See Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983, Guolo 1996 and Squarcini 2008. Moreover, for a 
multi-perspective study on tradition as a device and basis for both change and its vali- 
dation, see Squarcini 2005. 

2 On the meaning of the term according to various emic understandings (“system of 
rules" and “revelation,” i.e., the Veda itself), see Pollock 1985: 501—502. 

3 One might want to include in the genre the even earlier texts known as vedängas (6"- 
3" BCE), ancillary disciplines chiefly conceived as means for preserving the Vedic 
corpus and properly performing the Vedic rites, and the dharmasütras (from the 4n 3" 
BCE), the first legal texts of the tradition that was later called dharmasästra (see be- 
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sumption that truth is revealed and given once and for all in a timeless past. It 
is then merely repeated and explained in any given present time in any single 
traditional knowledge system. Specifically, Pollock’s main thesis pivots on 
how the authoritativeness of all sästras (“cultural grammars,” “cultural 
software” or “knowledge systems,” as he cleverly dubs them) is rooted in a 
kind of transhistoric, trans-human and transcendent source, usually a lost or 
otherwise inaccessible Vedic or semi-Vedic (even divine) scripture. For in- 
stance, it is stated in the Nafyasastra that the various branches of the theater 
derive from the four Vedas. Or, in the case of ayurveda (medicine), the 
Sastra traces its origin back to the god Brahma.” In Pollock’s view, this ac- 
tively negates history and novelty as concrete possibilities in the development 
of knowledge. This meta-theoretical stance, Pollock argues, is borrowed from 
the Mimamsa model of the textual authority of the Veda, whose unique status 
as an authorless and ahistorical text, i.e., its apauruseyatva, makes its legiti- 
macy intrinsically unquestionable.° In other words, in the self-understanding 
of Sastra and its understanding of the world, theory must always precede 
practice. This nomological mechanism of warranty and validation determines 
and seals the supremacy of the proponents of a tradition (such as the Vedic 
or, potentially, any other) by making them in practice the only judges who 
can sanction any possible or actual novelty by means of an ex post reinter- 
pretation of theory that strives to include that new practice (or idea) in an 
older framework, in the reassuring womb of traditionally validated know- 
ledge. The naturalization and de-historicization of cultural practices actually 
hides the hand of elitist and dominant powers and, at least in theory, immu- 
nizes them from any critical attack or derogatory value judgment. 


low: p. 225). 

4 Nätyasästra 1.17: jagraha pathyam rgvedat samabhyo gitam eva ca | yajurvedad abhi- 
nayan rasan ätharvanäd api |. 

5 In Pollock's theory, the properly “Vedic” origin and the “divine” origin (such as the 
one of ayurveda) are thought to belong to the same general framework of understand- 
ing the sästra, its genesis and role. Whether or how far this conflation might be re- 
garded as problematic lies beyond the limited boundaries of the present chapter. See, 
for instance, Pollock (1989c: 609): “Veda is the general rubric under which every sort 
of partial knowledge — the various individual sdstras — are ultimately subsumed. There 
are several routes to establishing this contiguity: through some formal convention em- 
bodied in the text — a sastra will explicitly claim status as a Veda, or establish for itself 
a paramparä reverting to God, or present itself as the outcome of divine revelation.” 

6 It is worth noting that early Buddhist and Jain works may well have contributed, at 
least indirectly, to this meta-theoretical idea of a timeless and unquestionable truth, 
since the founders of the non-brahmanical religions were regarded as omniscient and, 
to some extent, beyond the pale of criticism based on human reason. I thank the editors 
of this volume for their useful insights on this crucial point. 
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Given the major role that this ideological apparatus played in shaping the 
culture of the Indian subcontinent for almost two millennia, concrete exam- 
ples are easy to find. A first one might be the dharmasastra, the corpus of 
social and cultural textualized norms aimed at regulating every aspect of 
human behavior. At its cornerstone is the very concept of dharma, especially 
insofar as it is considered to share the transhistoric and naturalized status of 
the Veda, in its turn the paramount source of dharma.’ However, in the his- 
tory of the Sanskrit cultural hegemony, practically all fields of human activity 
became the object of a sästra, from the creation of art to sexual intercourse, 
from archery (or the science of weapons in general) to astronomy or astrol- 
ogy, from architecture to lexicography. Numerous traditional lists of sciences 
(sästras or, more often vidyasthaànas) are well known; again Pollock (1985: 
502-503) is a good guide through the dizzying lists and their variations." 
Anyway, our present concern is the realization that “virtually any organized 
activity known to a premodern society is amenable to treatment in sästra” 
(Pollock 1985: 502). 

Having acknowledged the wide scope of the technology of sästra, it is 
useful to note how its meta-speculative stance of the primacy of traditionality 
over novelty — of recovery over discovery — is not, for the most part, estab- 
lished textually on the foundational works of the various branches of know- 
ledge, but more aptly and commonly on the impressive number of commenta- 
ries and sub-commentaries on these works, which constitute the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Sanskrit texts tout court? Obviously, the textual genre of 
commentary highlights, both implicitly and explicitly, the pre-eminence of 
the principle of authority over individual originality, since the task of a 
"commentator" is completely different from that of an "author," at least in 
theory.’ The theoretical-cum-practical technology of sästra and the practical 


7 For the latest review of the issue of the various sources of dharma, with a selected 
bibliography and references to relevant dharmasästra literature, see David 2015. 

8 On the progressive opening up of these lists and the enduring restrictiveness of 
Mimämsä with regard to conferring the transcendent legitimacy of the Veda to other 
fields of knowledge, see Pollock 1989b. 

9 On the idea and analysis of numerous cultural traditions as “Commentary Cultures," 
see Quisinsky and Walter 2007 and the workshop “Commentary Cultures. Technolo- 
gies of Medieval Reading" that was held within the framework of “Zukunftsphilolo- 
gie" 16-17 May 2013 in Berlin. On various aspects of the commentary culture of 
South Asia, see von Stietencron 1995, Chenet 1998, Hulin 2000, von Hinüber 2007, 
Slaje 2007, Tubb and Boose 2007 and Ganeri 2010. 

10 The cautionary double quotes are meant to indicate that in actual practice there is no 
clear-cut divide between the roles of author and commentator, and that many com- 
mentators can be regarded as more original and "authorial" than authors, both in South 
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technology of commentary represent, so to speak, two sides of the same 
ideological apparatus, an apparatus that is aimed — generally speaking and in 
Pollock’s parlance — at creating, preserving and naturalizing a set of norms 
conceived to assure the crystallization of the power structures in the social 
and cultural status quo. 


3 The worldly sastra, its fuzzy boundaries, and the derivation of rasas 


The general validity of this basic paradigm can be challenged using evidence 
drawn from the field of alamkarasastra. When compared to the others, this 
field is a quite extraordinary knowledge system.'! I'll just briefly state three 
reasons for its distinctiveness.” First, it is a latecomer, its first extant work 
dating only to the 7^ century CE. Other sästras have a significantly older 
pedigree. Second, its subject matter is thoroughly laukika, that is, this- 


Asia and elsewhere. 

11 This section of the present chapter contains material I presented at the 14" World 
Sanskrit Conference in Kyoto in a paper entitled “Smuggling Novelty or Dismantling 
Tradition. Abhinavagupta and Bhoja on the derivation of rasas.” 

12 The present remarks are developed along similar lines as in Tubb (2008: 173-176), 
where the “murkiness of the status of poetics as a sästra,” concerning its subject mat- 
ter, its sources as well as its audience, is briefly dealt with. The peculiarity of alamka- 
rasästra as a knowledge system and the issue of novelty in its historical development 
are also dealt with in Tubb and Bronner 2008, but with a specific focus on the authors 
of the 16" and 17" centuries, the self-consciously navya (“new”) school (in this regard, 
see also Bronner 2002 and 2004). 

13 Although they quote earlier authors by name, the first two extant works of alamkära- 
sästra, Bhamaha's Kävyalamkara and Dandin’s Kävyalaksana (or Kavyadarsa), both 
date to the 7" century (with Bhämaha prior to Dandin, as has been convincingly argued 
in Bronner 2012). The Nätyasästra, on the contrary, is considered to date back to the 
first centuries of the Common Era, or maybe even earlier. The intersection of the two 
fields of knowledge (nätya- and alamkarasastra) is a cultural event whose beginning 
can be dated with reasonable certainty: The Kashmirian author Udbhata (gh 9h CE) 
wrote, as probably the first, on both alamkarasastra (his Kavyalamkarasamgraha and 
his mostly lost commentary on Bhamaha; see Gnoli 1962) and nätyasästra (a lost 
commentary on Bharata's work). A partial fusion of the two knowledge systems oc- 
curred with Anandavardhana's Dhvanyaloka (see McCrea 2008). And Abhinavagupta 
(107—117) masterfully attempted the complete convergence of the two cultural gram- 
mars in his twofold effort of commenting on and harmonizing the Nätyasästra and the 
Dhvanyäloka. As I will argue throughout this chapter, it is this convergence of know- 
ledge fields, along with their different styles and attitudes towards novelty and tra- 
dition, that might be regarded as one of the causes for the peculiar alternation between 
the two different methods of validating and norming authority (see below, section 7). 
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worldly. The genre of kavya (“belles-lettres”) even has a specific, albeit 
semi-mythical, beginning in "history," so to speak, namely Valmiki's Rama- 
yana, the first kavya by the first poet (adikavi). Third, alamkarasastra lacks a 
root text that could have been the object of a chain of commentaries and sub- 
commentaries, as have other sästras such as nydya, mimamsa and so on. I 
was very happy to discover that Lawrence McCrea, in a contribution to the 
2011 volume in honor of Sheldon Pollock, South Asian Texts in History, ex- 
plored the usefulness of Pollock’s understanding of the transcendent sästraic 
model, limiting the scope of its application by showcasing the discourse on 
literary theory. Here, he argues, elements of historical consciousness and 
pride, as well as practice-driven, historically self-aware theoretical inno- 
vations are actually quite frequent and possibly the norm. 

In addition to focusing on alamkarasastra and natyasastra, I would like 
to propose that there were two opposing methods for how bequeathed know- 
ledge was dealt with in the crafty hands of South Asian commentators." The 
two commentarial meta-techniques I am suggesting could also be regarded as 
two extremes in the spectrum of commentarial approaches. On one side, 
which I somewhat fancily dub the “novelty-smuggling” strategy, theoretical 
and practical changes were introduced to the framework of traditional lore by 
disguising transformations in the reassuring garb of the old system, thereby 
rejecting novelty per se as a legitimate cultural category. On the other side, 
which I call the “tradition-dismantling” strategy, bequeathed knowledge was 
de-legitimized and the novelty of change was invested as sovereign for 
building cultural discourse, thus setting new parameters for future develop- 
ment. 

I am presenting two case studies, intended as paradigmatic examples of 
this. The first, as an instance of the “novelty-smuggling” strategy, is a pas- 
sage from Abhinavagupta's commentary (10"—11" century) on some verses 
of Bharata's Natyasastra; the second, as an instance of the “tradition-dis- 
mantling” strategy, a heated discussion in the Śrůgāraprakāśa of Bhoja (11" 
century) on the same portion of the Natyasastra. The textual details in them- 
selves do not concern us directly, but given the brevity of the Nafyasastra 
passage and the marked difference between the two takes on it, it is a good 
example in this investigation of textual reuse in texts on dramaturgy and 
poetics. 


14 One of the aims of the present chapter is also to show how these two commentarial 
approaches can be considered two general "authorial" attitudes towards novelty and 
tradition, independent of their use in commentaries proper or in any other work within 
the Sanskritic episteme. 
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Verses 39-41 of the sixth chapter of Bharata’s Ndtyasastra, the first and 
most important treatise on Indian dramaturgy available to us, deal with what I 
have tentatively called the “derivation of rasas.” To describe this briefly, 
without entering the centuries-long debate on their epistemological status and 
their definite locus,” the rasas are the various possibilities of the audience’ s 
emotional response to a theatrical performance elicited by an array of com- 
ponents and representing the performance’s ultimate aim. The standard text 
of Bharata’s Nätyasästra lists eight such emotional experiences.'° 

The threes verse we are concerned with here construct a derivational pat- 
tern among these eight rasas, whereby four of them are seen as originating 
from the other four. Consequently, the former are considered the “causes of 
origination” (utpattihetu) of the latter. One might say, in other words, that the 
former are primary — at least in this respect — and the latter are secondary. 

The introductory prose to verse 6.39 and the verse itself read as follows: 


tesam utpattihetavas catvaro rasah | tad yathà — srngaro raudro viro 
bibhatsa iti | atra $rngarad dhi bhaved dhäsyo raudräc ca karuno 
rasah | virác caivadbhutotpattir bibhatsác ca bhayanakah || 

Among those [eight rasas], four rasas are the causes of origination [of 
the other four]. Namely, srngära, raudra, vira and bibhatsa. In this re- 
spect: häsya arises from srngära, and from raudra [arises] the rasa 
karuna, then, adbhuta originates from vira, and bhayanaka from bi- 
bhatsa. 


The following schematic table employs the rough but usually accepted 
translation of the names of the various rasas: 


15 Ihave examined the two main interpretations of rasa in an earlier article (Cuneo 2013); 
its arguments do not need repetition here, but its tentative conclusions might be useful 
for framing the general problem, at least in a note. According to the interpretation of 
the “ancients” (theoretically including Bharata himself, although, in my reading of his 
text, there are some significant doubts and grey areas regarding this), rasas are nothing 
but heightened ordinary emotions, experienced by the characters in dramatic represen- 
tations and enjoyed secondarily by the audience (Bhoja shares this view, with his per- 
sonal accent on the singularity of rasa, as discussed below.) According to the new pa- 
radigm, championed by Abhinavagupta and followed by many other authors after him, 
rasa is the emotion directly savoured by the audience. It consists of a blissful aesthetic 
Erlebnis that is qualitatively different from ordinary experience, insofar as the felt 
emotion is distilled of any reference to personal identity, causality or spatio-temporal- 
ity. This distillation eliminates desire and, hence, allows the beatific savouring of the 
emotional experience itself, ultimately not different from the spectators’ own con- 
sciousness. 

16 In the subsequent history of the nätyasästra, many authors recognized and argued for a 
different number of rasas. For an overview of this matter, see Raghavan 1967. 
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Table 1: The origination of rasas 


“Originating” rasa — "Originated" rasa 

1. the erotic (śrńgāra) — the comic (häsya) 

2. the furious (raudra) — the pathetic (karuna) 

3. the heroic (vīra) — the wondrous (adbhuta) 
4. the loathsome = the fearful (bhayanaka) 
(bibhatsa) 


The internal logic of this derivational pattern is very briefly outlined in the 
next two verses, Natyasastra 6.4041: 


Srngaranukrtir ya tu sa häsyas tu prakirtitah | raudrasyaiva ca yat 
karma sa jfieyah karuno rasah | virasyapi ca yat karma so 'dbhutah 
parikirtitah | bibhatsadarsanam yac ca jfieyah sa tu bhayanakah || 
Hasya is well known as the imitation of sragära, and the karuna rasa 
is known to be the result (lit. “action, activity") of raudra. Moreover, 
the result (/it. *action, activity") of vira is well known to be adbhuta, 
whereas the vision of bibhatsa is to be known as bhayanaka. 


On first sight, this brief explanation of the relationship between various 
emotional states seems sound and comprehensible; for instance, looking at 
something disgusting can also engender fear. However, on closer inspection, 
this explanation is far from obvious and self-explanatory. There are a consi- 
derable number of possibilities regarding the status and locus of rasas as 
conceived in the text of Bharata that can change how the derivational pattern 
between the emotions is understood." Nonetheless, the present aim is not to 
clarify the contents of this passage in the Naryasastra itself, but rather how 
Bhoja and Abhinavagupta approached its problematic nature. While the two 
authors were close in time, they were probably not only unaware of each 
other, but also unaware of each other's account of this aspect of Bharata's 
aesthetic theory, an aspect that was either outdated, somewhat underdeve- 
loped, or simply no longer fully understood. 


17 Seen. 15 and Cuneo 2013 for some speculations on the issue. 
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In a passage of his Srngäraprakäsa, translated in part in a seminal essay 
by Pollock (1998),'* Bhoja, the king of Dhara in the reign of Malwa, is quite 
adamant in rejecting Bharata’s proposal that some rasas derive from others, 
seeing this as completely inadequate, as well as in stating the superiority of 
his own theory of aesthetics. Bhoja’s theory recognizes, in fact, the existence 
of only one rasa, namely srngdra “passion,” also called abhimana “sense of 
self," ahamkara “ego,” preman “love” and rasa (in the singular), 
representing the real and only origin of all other rasas. In Pollock’s words 
(1998: 126), Bhoja’s sragära is “what enables a person to experience the 
world richly” and “the capacity of emotional intensity as such." 

In his argumentation, Bhoja denies that one rasa might arise from 
another, stating that such a pattern of arising can be logically understood in 
only two ways and both are erroneous. According to the assumed under- 
standing of the production of psychological states in the nätyasästra (here 
with the lowercase I mean the knowledge system, not the foundational text), 
either the originating rasa is the “determinant as substratum” or the “concrete 
cause” of the originated rasa (Glambanavibhdva) — such as a hero and he- 
roine being considered the alambanavibhava of the rasa of love (srngära- 
rasa) — or, in a manner reminiscent of Samkhya thought, the originating rasa 
is the primordial state (prakrti) from which the originated rasa develops in a 
kind of self-transformation. 

In the first explanation (treated in Srngäraprakäsa, pp. 684—685), Bha- 
rata’s theory does not hold because there would be an invariable concomit- 
ance between the originating rasa and the originated rasa, and this is not the 
case. For instance, the comic (häsya) can be found arising from rasas other 
than the erotic (srngära), and, moreover, it can also be found as not arising 
from the erotic. Furthermore, the pathetic rasa can arise from a rasa other 
than the furious, and not all instances of the furious govern the arising of the 
pathetic, since the furious can also produce the fearful or the loathsome. At 
this point, Bhoja offers numerous examples of possible breaks in Bharata's 
pattern, such as the comic rasa arising from a rasa other than the erotic, a 
rasa other than the comic from the erotic, and so forth.” 


18 The same passage has also been dealt with briefly in Raghavan (1978: 424—426). 

19 To anticipate some of the conclusions of this digression: Bhoja’s “monistic” aesthetic 
philosophy is a complete novelty, a novelty that is consciously aimed at revolutioniz- 
ing its field of knowledge. 

20 Just as an example of the many poetical examples, we can cite Kirätärjuniya 3.21, a 
verse quoted by Bhoja as an instance of a rasa other than the pathetic — in this case, the 
fearful — arising from the furious: “On seeing the son of Radha (i.e., Karna), who by 


his fury made [his enemies] lose their composure and who had propitiated the son of 
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In the second explanation (treated in Śrůgāraprakāśa, pp. 686-687), with 
the originating rasa being the prakrti of the originated rasa, Bharata's theory 
does not hold either. According to this understanding, the comic is a trans- 
formation of the erotic, indeed, in Bharata's definition, an imitation of the 
erotic. However, the comic can also arise from imitations of other rasas, for 
instance, the heroic. Moreover, the same variability in derivational patterns 
can be identified in all of the other cases as well, since — and this is the real 
point at stake — there is no compulsory developmental relationship between 
any two rasas. Namely, it is impossible to establish that rasa x will con- 
stantly and invariably arise from rasa y. In other words, it is always possible 
to find examples in literature in which a given rasa derives from some other 
rasa, a given emotional situation is seen as deriving from another one. There- 
fore, Bharata's theory of a one-to-one relationship between four rasas that 
are primary and four rasas that are secondary does not manage to pass the 
strict scrutiny of reason as is orchestrated in Bhoja's criticism. 

In Kashmir, quite some distance from the homeland of Bhoja, Abhinava- 
gupta dealt with the same problem. His solution, however, is based on a very 
different meta-theoretical standpoint, in this case the need to integrate the 
innovation into the reassuring form of traditional knowledge. For this reason 
he can not refute the respected and authoritative text of Bharata; it must be 
commented upon and tacitly reinterpreted. The development of knowledge 
climbs, so to speak, up the rungs of the commentarial ladder. 

In four celebrated and oft-quoted verses of his Abhinavabharati (see the 
appendix to this chapter), found in the middle of his rasasutra commentary as 
a kind of manifesto-like intermezzo, Abhinavagupta proclaims his view. The 
tentative understanding of these verses and of Abhinavagupta's meta-theo- 
retical attitude towards change will be the focus of the conclusions to the 
present chapter. At the level of his commentarial practice, the attitude of 
respect towards the tenets of the traditional knowledge of the Naryasastra 
influences both his treatment of the derivation of rasas and his strikingly in- 
novative interpretation, aimed at resolving the conundrum represented by the 
apparent inadequacy of Bharata's view while creating a new paradigm for the 
Rasa theory (see n. 15). 

In his commentary on the verses of Bharata cited above, Abhinavagupta 
"explains" that what seems a rather rigid and schematic model of subdividing 


Jamadagni (i.e., Para$u Rama) [in order to acquire the knowledge of the missiles], even 
in the God of Death would forcibly arise an acquaintance with feelings of fear, un- 
known [to him before].” (niriksya samrambhanirastadhairyam radheyam aradhitaja- 
madagnyam | asamstutesu prasabham bhayesu jäyeta mrtyor api paksapätah |l). 
Translation modified from that of Roodbergen 1984: 170. 
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rasas between janaka and janya, "producer" and "produced," is nothing but a 
paradigmatic exemplification of four conceivable derivational patterns be- 
tween rasas, four in a wide array of possible combinations. 

Therefore, the comic (hdsya) comes not only from imitating the erotic 
(sragära), it can also arise from the imitation of any other rasa.” Note that 
this is exactly one of the arguments wielded by Bhoja against Bharata's 
theory. Similarly, according to Abhinavagupta, who continues his thoughts 
on the matter, the origination of the pathetic (karuna) from the furious (rau- 
dra) as stated in the verse is simply an example of a possible relation between 
rasas, i.e., a relation in which an originated rasa is the result of the result of 
the originating rasa; in this case, the pathetic (karuna) is the result of impri- 
sonment and murder, as Abhinavagupta explains, that are the result of the 
furious (raudra). The same reasoning is to be considered valid for the two 
remaining derivational patterns. The origination of the wondrous from the 
heroic is simply an example of a relation between rasas in which the origi- 
nated rasa is the direct result of the originating rasa. Finally, the origination 
of the fearful from the loathsome is an example of a relation between rasas in 
which the originated rasa derives from the same vibhävas, i.e., from the same 
"dramatic" causes, to put it briefly, of the originating rasa. Unfortunately, it 
would overextend the limits of this short chapter to discuss the several poetic 
examples quoted by Abhinavagupta to substantiate his interpretation of Bha- 
rata's verses. 

To present Abhinava's view schematically, an originated rasa can be: 


l1 a semblance of the originating rasa, such as the comic (häsya) for the 
erotic (Srigara), 

2 anindirect result of the originating rasa, such as the pathetic (karuna) for 
the furious (raudra), 

3 a direct result of the originating rasa, such as the wondrous (adbhuta) for 
the heroic (vira), or 

4 a further result of the “dramatic” causes (vibhava) of the originating rasa, 
such as the fearful (bhayanaka) for the loathsome (bibhatsa). 


21 In Abhinavagupta's words, in Abhinavabharati ad Nätyasästra 6.39, vol. 1, p. 294, 
“Along the same lines, the word *srrgara' [in Natyasastra 6.39] suggests a modality in 
which [hasya] comes from the semblance of one [of the other rasas]. Therefore, hasya 
must be recognized as also present in the semblances of all [the other rasas], such as 
karuna and the like. [This obtains] because being a determinant (i.e., a dramatic cause, 
to put it briefly) for hasya is merely brought about by the activity of inappropriateness 
[of any kind]." (evam tadabhasataya prakarah srngarena sücitah. tena karunadyabha- 
sesv api häsyatvam sarvesu mantavyam. anaucityapravrttikrtam eva hi häsyavibhäva- 
tvam.) 
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To conclude this first bundle of evidence regarding reuse, traditionality and 
innovation, I have argued that in their respective aesthetic theories, both 
Bhoja and Abhinavagupta recognized the inadequacy of Bharata’s view — 
although this recognition is only implicit in the case of Abhinavagupta, 
whose reinterpretation of the text is concealed under the cloak of respect for 
an allegedly infallible tradition — and that both Bhoja’s and Abhinavagupta’s 
solutions to that inadequacy, as well as their overall aesthetic theories, are 
strikingly innovative in their treatment of Bharata’s Natyasastra text. How- 
ever, to clearly state what was already hinted at, the different approaches of 
these two authors represent two extremes in the spectrum of strategies 
through which cultural change is brought about, accounted for and legiti- 
mated in an unending process of constructing, preserving and re-inventing 
any traditional discourse. 

Bhoja implements the method I call the “tradition-dismantling” strategy. 
He consciously and overtly takes apart and de-legitimizes the traditional dis- 
course on dramaturgy by refuting its tenets through both logical argumen- 
tation and phenomenological exemplification. On these ruins of traditional 
knowledge, he then constructs the new building of his own theory, trying 
thereby to set new parameters for future development. 

In contrast, Abhinavagupta implements the method I call the “novelty- 
smuggling” strategy. Accordingly, he does not directly challenge the norma- 
tive authority of the tradition represented by Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra. Rather, 
by commenting in his Abhinavabharati on the text of Bharata instead of 
composing an independent treatise as Bhoja did with his Srngäraprakäsa, he 
both implicitly and explicitly pays respect to the great semi-mythical master 
of dramaturgy, thereby also acknowledging the master's authoritative and 
prescriptive status. Nevertheless, while interpreting Bharata's text by means 
of the various hermeneutical devices common to the Sanskrit commentarial 
praxis, Abhinavagupta introduces crucial innovations. A noteworthy innova- 
tion is for instance Abhinavagupta's famous conception of sdntarasa as the 
main rasa from which all other rasas develop and of which all other rasas 
ultimately consist.” Reducing the different rasas in this way to a unique and 
supreme rasa is not far from Bhoja’s conception of $rzigara as the true and 
only rasa. Nevertheless, Abhinavagupta's meta-theoretical strategy entails an 
inclusion of theoretical and practical change within the seemingly unda- 


22 Much has been written on the concept of säntarasa. Without presuming exhaustive- 
ness, I will mention Pandey 1944, De 1960, Raghavan 1967, Masson and Patwardhan 
1969 and 1970, Bhattacharya K. 1972, Gerow and Aklujkar 1972, Bhattacharya S. P. 
1976 and Gerow 1994. I will also briefly express my take on the issue in Cuneo 2016: 
59-60. 
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maged, unaltered and inalterable framework of traditional lore. This means 
that in this case, the inherently disruptive nature of novelty remains disguised 
in the apparently harmless verses of the long-established and revered text of 
Bharata’s Natyasastra.” 


4 Quotation emplotment and the teleology of commentarial thought 


As is certainly clear, the first scenario presented above is not really about 
actual quotations.” However, within the disputably central issue of commen- 
tary it allowed me to propose a theoretical background — two modalities for 
change and innovation - that can be used for exploring other quotation scena- 
rios within the fields of nätya- and alamkarasastra. 

A different and more general observation on quotations and their relation- 
ship to tradition is the following: Quoting a text or extensively reusing its 
material as “an authority" — as a case of ipse dixit, so to speak — can only be 
considered a hint at the self-perceived traditionality of a knowledge system. 
However, if an earlier text of the same tradition is quoted or mentioned as a 
rival to be refuted, this actually indicates a tolerance for novelty. 

Indeed, in the first few documented centuries of the development of 
alamkarasastra, it seems that the second case is the norm, either explicitly or 
implicitly.” During this period a handful of authors follow one another, re- 
futing each other's theories and attempting to build a coherent system that 
accounts for the poeticalness of poetry or properly describes the specific 


23 As a postscript to this section, one might add that although Bhoja overtly employs what 
I have called “tradition-dismantling” and Abhinavagupta what I have called “novelty- 
smuggling," of the two it is Abhinavagupta who arguably develops the more innova- 
tive theory regarding the epistemology of rasa. I am referring to what I have elsewhere 
called in Kuhnian terms the "second paradigm shift" (with respect to the first one pro- 
pounded by Anandavardhana and identified as such by McCrea 2008). This second 
revolution *marks the change from a conception of aesthetic experience (rasa) that 
does not account for the ontological difference between the universe experienced in or- 
dinary reality and the universe created by, and experienced in, art to a conception of 
aesthetic experience (rasa, again) [...] that does account for such a difference and 
makes it the crucial speculative argument justifying and legitimizing the intrinsically 
pleasurable, or even beatific, nature of the emotions aroused by art" (Cuneo 2013: 62). 

24 One might argue, however, that in every commentary the entire text being commented 
upon is either explicitly or at least implicitly quoted, and that therefore the intellectual 
practice of commenting is inherently quotational. 

25 See, for instance, Bronner 2012, in which various passages of Dandin are convincingly 
identified and interpreted as rejoinders to tenets propounded by Bhamaha. 
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features of poetry.”° As the history of the discipline continues, the issue be- 
comes more and more complicated. A crucial complication in the picture — 
the factor that from the beginning shakes the assumption that the discipline is 
laukika (as maintained in the above-mentioned publication McCrea 2011) — 
is the ambiguous nature of the Nafyasastra. As already mentioned, it is 
supposedly the root text of the scholarly discipline of dramaturgy. However, 
Abhinavagupta's Abhinavabhärati is practically" its only extant commen- 
tary, unlike the case of other mülasütras, which were commented upon many 
times and whose commentaries received sub-commentaries and so on. Fur- 
thermore, the Nätyasästra is attributed to a semi-mythical figure, Bharata, 
literally meaning the "actor," and begins with a story of the descent of the 
creation of theater by Brahma and its transmission to Bharata. It therefore 
possesses at least some of the crucial features that Pollock tried to identify as 
common to those sästras that share the transhistoric character of the Vedic 
texts.” However, as the above-mentioned passages of Bhoja testify, its status 
as an infallible source of epistemic authority was challenged just as often as it 
was resorted to, especially from the 9" century onwards, when the fields of 
dramaturgy and poetics gradually began to be integrated. 

Much more research is needed to settle the issue of tradition vs. innova- 
tion in these two interconnected fields. But despite the cursory nature of this 
survey of some specific textual material, a working hypothesis for outlining 
and explaining the major quotational trends in the discipline will be at- 
tempted. In particular, three quotation scenarios will be presented, cases that 
are quite unusual with regard to the interpretive grids of traditionality or to- 
lerance-for-novelty as outlined above. 


26 For the history of poetics and dramaturgy, one can consult the classical De (1960), 
Kane (1961), and Gerow (1977). A very useful and more up-to-date discussion of the 
first couple of centuries, with a focus on the issue of rasa, is McCrea (2008: 30—54). 

27 Another versified commentary on the Nätyasästra called Sarasvatihrdayalamkara 
(although it is often referred to as Bharatabhäsya, see Primary Sources) by Nanyadeva 
(1 15-42 CE) also exists, but it only covers the sections on music, which do not con- 
cern us here. As an aside, as far as I know the only edition of this work, by Chaitanya 
P. Desai, seems to be based only on the manuscript found in the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Pune (MS no. 111 of 1869-70) and does not use the manuscript 
held in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library of Madras (MS no. R. 5598 — 
Vol. 1, S.R. 2981). Moreover, more manuscript material related to this work might 
well be unearthed by further research. 

28 For the divine origin of both theater and the knowledge of theater, see the first chapter 
of the Natyasastra (in particular, the many verses where the expression ndtyaveda ap- 
pears). For an analysis of the myth of origin, see Bansat-Boudon 2004. 
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The first case I would like to examine is what I tentatively call “quotation 
emplotment.” I am referring to the famous commentary by Abhinavagupta on 
the much-quoted rasasütra of Bharata: vibhavanubhavavyabhicarisamyogad 
rasanispattih. As mentioned above, the Abhinavabharati is practically the 
only extant commentary on the Natyasastra. However, Abhinavagupta quotes 
a plethora of other authors who commented on the work or, at least, dealt 
specifically with the issue of rasa. Just to name the most important, we en- 
counter Bhatta Lollata, Sri Sankuka, Bhatta Tauta and Bhatta Nayaka. The 
range and content of their various opinions will not be dealt with in the 
present context, since they have already been the object of quite a lot of 
scholarship.” Here I am interested in how Abhinavagupta quotes them and 
uses their theories in relation to one another. 

But first a caveat is necessary. Since Abhinavagupta is practically our 
only source, no precise details are presently known about the respective theo- 
ries of the aforementioned authorities on rasa. Indeed, we might reasonably 
doubt the accuracy of Abhinavagupta's re-use of their words and their posi- 
tions.” 

Even after quick reading the first passage of the commentary on the ra- 
sasütra, it is possible to appreciate the power of rhetorical technique imple- 
mented by Abhinavagupta, both in using direct quotations and rephrasing his 
predecessors’ textual materials. He weaves a narrative, so to speak, of the 


29 The commentary on the rasasütra is the object of the pioneering translation and study 
by Gnoli (1968). The most recent treatment, albeit somewhat lacking in fresh ideas, of 
this seminal section is found in Gopalakrishnan 2006. I have attempted an improved 
translation of the text (within the context of the whole sixth chapter) in my unpublished 
PhD thesis (Cuneo 2008-2009). Several portions of the rasasütra commentary have 
been newly translated and analyzed in a number of articles, as for example Pollock 
(2010b) and David (2016). Generally it is also worth reading Ingalls (1990), since the 
same discussion on the nature of rasa is contained in an abbreviated form in 
Abhinavagupta’s Locana on Anandavardhana's Dhvanydloka (especially 2.4). Many 
arguments on rasa found in the poorly studied Kalpalätäviveka can be traced back to 
those of Abhinavagupta (although most are probably from his Locana). In the history 
of alamkärasästra, the rasasütra commentary has been often taken as a model and also 
quoted en bloc, sometimes in an abridged form but sometimes expanded upon (see 
section 6 of this chapter for a brief examination of such re-use). 

30 An extreme stance, if we want to give in to scepticism, would consist in doubting even 
the very existence of these authors and postulating that they are fictional characters in a 
dialectic drama enacted by Abhinavagupta himself, who is both director and the only 
actor impersonating different roles. I personally do not hold this view, since I am con- 
vinced, at least in general terms, by the arguments provided by Pollock (2010b) that 
identify many of the ideas of Bhatta Näyaka in the fourth chapter of Dhanafjaya’s 
Dasarüpaka and, especially, Dhanika’s Avaloka commentary on it. 
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opinions, arguments and refutations of the various authors who preceded him, 
thus building something between a sort of historical report, a fictional narra- 
tive and a doxographical account, in which every theoretician’s viewpoint is 
refuted by the arguments of the next. In this way, Bhatta Lollata is refuted by 
Sri Sankuka, Sri Sankuka refuted by Bhatta Tauta and so on, in a crescendo 
of speculative acumen as well as the sheer number of lines devoted to each 
thinker. At the end of this “history” or “story” of progressively improving 
theories, it is Abhinavagupta’s own view that is established as the only 
correct one, a final view of the ontology and epistemology of the rasa expe- 
rience. 

If we take Abhinavagupta’s account at face value, that is, as a kind of do- 
xographical or, one might even say, historical report, then the model of tex- 
tual authority being implicitly called upon is clearly the one that McCrea 
postulates for alamkarasastra as a whole. In this model, theoretical and even 
historical novelty is both praised as such and expected as the norm for a 
knowledge system dealing with a laukika topic. However, as mentioned 
above, it is legitimate to doubt, at least in principle, the accuracy of Abhina- 
vagupta’s quotes, or quotation emplotment as I have called it, exactly because 
it is a bit too neat in its gradual, progressive and almost teleological devel- 
opment of the argumentation, an argumentation that ends in a kind of specul- 
ative apotheosis of Abhinavagupta’s own conclusions (siddhanta). It is there- 
fore fair, although this judgment amounts to nothing more than mere edu- 
cated guesswork, to assume that Abhinavagupta undertook a certain amount 
of tweaking and tampering with the material he had at his disposal.*! What is 
more important, however, the four elegant verses at the end of this quota- 
tional narrative seem to represent Abhinavagupta’s own judgment of the 
rationale of his argumentation, from both a historical and theoretical view- 
point. And they seem to reflect questions of originality, innovativeness and 
sources of knowledge. 

However, in order to complicate the discussion further and for the sake of 
the larger picture drawn at the onset of this chapter, before tackling these 
verses and trying to gauge their significance I would like to describe two 
other unusual quotation scenarios that a reader of alamkära texts might stum- 
ble upon. 


31 I am not accusing Abhinava of malignity or having a bad conscience, but I simply 
accept that theories and arguments are inevitably transformed when reconstructed in 
any narrative account, especially if the account is aimed at becoming some kind of te- 
leological narrative. In the words of Tubb and Bronner (2008: 626), “Abhinavagupta’s 
real purpose in retelling the history of the rasa discussion is to impose upon it a linear 
narrative in which his own view is the triumphant culmination.” 
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5 Quotational hoaxes and novelty under siege 

In order to illustrate what I tentatively call “quotational hoaxes,” as men- 
tioned above I will briefly examine the Bhävaprakäsana of Säradätanaya, a 
lengthy 13"-century South Indian versified text on both literary and dramatic 
theory.” In the words of a recent article by Whitney Cox (2013: 136-137), 
from which I am heavily borrowing here, Säradätanaya’s work is “rife with 
quotations and recastings both acknowledged and unacknowledged, begin- 
ning with the Nätyasästra and extending up to Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa," 
including works “from the literary salon of the Paramära court at Dhara (es- 
pecially the Dasarüpaka and Bhoja's Srigdraprakasa).” Of interest in the 
present context, within the multi-layered and inherently quotational nature of 
Säradätanaya’s work, are a number of pseudo-quotations or pseudepigraphi- 
cal quotations, as Cox calls them. These are passages from works of known 
authors such as Bhoja or Mammata whose authorship is however attributed 
by Saradatanaya to another source, a source that in turn probably never ex- 
isted and often seems to have a mythical, semi-Vedic or some kind of au- 
thoritative authorship. For instance, one of these sources is a certain Yoga- 
mäläsamhitä, attributed to Vivasvat who was instructed by Siva himself. An- 
other is a certain Kalpavalli, the supposedly original source of Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa. The most remarkable example of a pseudepigraphical quota- 
tion in the Bhavaprakasana among those cited by Cox is a prose passage 
describing the derivation of rasas from ordinary emotions and their savoring 
on the part of spectators. The passage is attributed to Bharatavrddha, "the 
elder Bharata," a mythical figure who supposedly predated the Bharata of the 
Nätyasästra. As brilliantly recognized by Cox, it is in this very passage that 
we find Säradätanaya’s most striking innovation in the theory of rasas.” In 


32 A better known and even more complex example of quotational hoax are the consi- 
derable number of untraced scriptural quotations found in the works of the 13"- century 
Dvaita Vedanta philosopher Madhva, usually considered forgeries by the author. For 
an analysis of this extremely interesting case, see Mesquita 2000 and 2008, as well as 
the contribution of Okita to the present volume. 

33 Although not specifically relevant to our present concern, I will repeat the innovation 
for its sheer interest: "the idea that the rasa-experience varies depending upon the 
mental states of the spectator at the moment of reception (i.e., that the rasas are expe- 
rienced fädätvikamanovrttibhedabhinnah)” (Cox 2013: 144). The accent on the muta- 
bility of the aesthetic experience in its singular, personal instances and on account of 
individual variables is very far from the standard concept of sahrdaya “ideal connois- 
seur" and its normative character in both Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta (see 
Masson 1979, Hardikar 1994, Kunjunni Raja 1997 and McCrea 2008: 114—117). Al- 
though any comparative attempt must be undertaken with due caution, it could be li- 
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Cox's words, Säradätanaya is “prepared to conceal or to downplay his own 
innovations and unprecedented combinations by displacing these onto other, 
invented works,” these often ascribed to supernatural figures (like Siva) or 
mythical ur-authors (like Bharatavrddha). Cox describes this confectioning of 
textual authorities in the light of the text-historical panorama of scholarship 
in South India around the 12" century, a period that witnessed a creative 
explosion of literary works in Tamil as well as the production of numerous 
anonymous Sanskrit texts, "resulting in whole new canons for different 
Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta religious orders" (Cox 2013: 153). From a more 
general perspective, however, the abundance of pseudo-quotations in the 
Bhävaprakäsana can certainly be considered implicit approval of the model 
of textual authoritativeness that grants the greatest value to what is transhis- 
toric and transcendent. One might well argue that the mere mention of human 
authors would not be enough to empower the quotations with validifying 
Säradätanaya’s work, not to mention the case of an innovation championed 
by the author himself. Thus they were craftily attributed to the mythical 
Bharatavrddha. Such a meta-theoretical ascription points in the opposite di- 
rection from the model postulated by McCrea for alamkarasastra (pace what 
Cox seems to argue for at the end of his article), a model nevertheless well 
supported by many cases from the first centuries of the discipline, examples 
offered by McCrea himself (especially the self-conscious attitude of being an 
innovator taken up by Anandavardhana) and possibly by Abhinvagupta's 
quotation emplotment described above. But before attempting to draw a con- 
clusion, let's review one last piece of quotational evidence. 


6 Unabashed repetition and authorial sleight of hand 


The last quotational scenario that will be discussed here might be better un- 
derstood as large-scale borrowing, also dubbed as the phenomenon of “re- 
peat" (Hugon 2015) — the acknowledged or unacknowledged appropriation of 
large chunks of earlier textual material in one's own work. The object of the 
"repeat" under question is again the core discussion on the ontology, episte- 
mology and psychology of rasa in Abhinavagupta's commentary on the 
rasasütra. This discussion is borrowed and heavily summarized in the fourth 
ulläsa of Mammata’s Kävyaprakäsa (second half of the 11" century), which 


kened to certain strands of contemporary hermeneutics and aesthetics of reception. 
(Although unaware of Säradätanaya’s position at the time, I briefly touched on this is- 
sue in Cuneo 2006: 156-157.) 
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became the standard manual for poetics in the second millennium. The same 
passage is then generously quoted, rearranged and rephrased in numerous 
commentaries on the Kavyaprakasa itself, starting with the commentary by 
Mänikyacandra, the Samketa (late 12" century). Similarly, the same passage 
of Abhinavagupta is appropriated in its entirety in a section of Hemacandra’s 
sub-commentary, the Viveka, on the second chapter of his own Kavyanu- 
säsana (first half of the 12" century).”° All of these cases of appropriation are 
marked by more or less minor reworking, something worth studying in 
itself to gauge the theoretical differences between these authors. 

But as one example, a passage from the auto-sub-commentary on the 
Kavyanusasana might be briefly analyzed. In order to clarify the often very 
terse Sanskrit of Abhinavagupta, Hemacandra expands on the text in several 
sections," especially by re-stating the views of the authors at the end of the 
parts dedicated to them (as in the case of Lollata's view on rasa) or making 
Obscure or elliptic lines of reasoning more explicit (as in the case of the seven 
reasons why Sankuka cannot accept Lollata's view). In doing this, Hemacan- 
dra expands the text considerably, from a handful of lines to a full page, of- 
fering examples and textual authorities in support of the reasoning. In re- 
writing this long passage, Hemacandra also relies on the version of the text as 
it was summarized and re-elaborated by Mammata less than a century earlier. 
However, independently from Mammata, Hemacandra also provides addi- 
tional material on some of the authors Abhinavagupta is allegedly quoting. 


34 The passage as summarized and re-elaborated by Mammata is also quoted ("repeated") 
or reworked in several other independent works of alamkärasästra (for instance, in 
Singabhüpala's Rasärnavasudhäkara, viläsa U, vrtti ad 168ab, pp. 251-252) and in 
various commentaries on poetical texts, as for instance in Süryadäsa’s Srngärataram- 
gini commentary on the Amarusataka (Pintucci 2014: 83-85). I sincerely thank Gaia 
Pintucci for these useful references. The present survey of the quotational Wirkungs- 
geschichte of the rasasütra commentary is quite cursory and very personal. A more 
comprehensive examination of the issue would be an ideal subject for continuing this 
study. 

35 On the aesthetic thought of Hemacandra in general, see Upadhyay 1987. For a German 
translation of the first two chapters of the Kavyanusasana (therefore including the pas- 
sage under discussion), see Both 2003. 

36 The lack of trustworthy critical editions for practically all of these texts might be a 
reason for minor differences in their textual reuse. See, in this regard, Freschi 2015, 
section 3.1. 

37 An interesting counterexample is the above-mentioned (in section 3, as well as section 
7) intermezzo in which Abhinavagupta presents his view on the issue of traditionality 
and novelty — not only does Hemacandra not expand on this, he actually expunges it. 
However, it is not clear at this stage of my research whether Hemacandra's omission is 
due to his disagreeing with Abhinavagupta. 
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One example of this is the explicit differentiation between everyday infe- 
rences and “aesthetic” inferences, reported with regard to Sankuka’s opinion 
of rasa as a kind of imitation (anukarana). Rasa is an object of an inferential 
process that is actually based on artificial (krtrima) or unreal premises and 
reasons, i.e., a dramatic performance. But this inferable object is different 
from those cognized in common inferences, insofar as its nature is enjoyable, 
just like saliva forming in the mouth due to the sight of someone else tasting 
an astringent fruit (kasayaphalacarvanaparapurusadarsanaprabhavamukha- 
prasekakalanäkalpaya). This graphic simile, useful for understanding the 
proxy-like nature of rasa in Saükuka's view, is absent in the texts of both 
Abhinava and Mammata. It is currently impossible to determine whether He- 
macandra had direct access to the work of Sankuka or other authors, or 
whether here he was creatively elaborating on the text. 

To conclude this brief analysis of an episode of quotational "repeat, 
one might presume that Hemacandra attempted to improve the text he was 
quoting: while he clearly considers this large textual chunk to be authoritative 
with regard to the nature of rasa, in no way does he see it as untouchable, as 
is proved by his active tampering with it. To a contemporary scholar, the text 
as reported by Hemacandra is considerably clearer than the original by Abhi- 
navagupta; thus Hemacandra's reworking seems quite effective and achieves 
the aim I have implicitly assumed it had. 

In all its various degrees of liberty towards the repeated texts and in the 
wide variety of aims one might postulate for it, the phenomenon of "repeat" 
is decidedly in favor of the “traditionalistic” model of textual authority, 
usually common to all sästras, insofar as long quotations from well-estab- 
lished works can be regarded as the mark of an understanding of history and 
novelty in line with the well-known Mimamsa model of their theoretical 
negation (Pollock 1989c). 


»38 


7 Conclusions: The alternate fortunes of the two paradigms of textual 
authoritativeness 


To close this short survey of quotational scenarios, an analysis of the verses 
by Abhinavagupta mentioned in section 3 might be fruitful for illustrating 


38 Cases in which Hemacandra expands, changes or reduces the text of the rasasütra 
commentary could be analyzed from various perspectives, but this will have to be the 
focus of a different study. 
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various attitudes toward textual reuse as well as toward tradition and innova- 
tion: 


amnayasiddhe kim apürvam etat samvidvikase 'dhigatagamitvam | it- 
tham svayamgrahyamaharhahetudvandvena kim düsayita na lokah |l 
ürdhvordhvam àruhya yad arthatattvam dhih pasyati srantim aveda- 
yanti | phalam tad ädyaih parikalpitanam vivekasopanaparampara- 
nam || citram niralambanam eva manye prameyasiddhau prathamava- 
taram | sanmärgaläbhe sati setubandhapurapratisthadi na vismayäya 
ll tasmat satàm atra na dusitani matäni tany eva tu sodhitàni | pürva- 
pratisthapitayojanasu mülapratisthaphalam ämananti || (Abhinava- 
bhàrati ad Natyasastra 6, prose after 31, rasasütra, vol. 1, p. 277)? 

If it is established by tradition, how can it be new? If there is an ex- 
pansion in knowledge, it already belongs to a received tradition. How 
can the world not make such critiques by means of a hostile argument 
about what is knowable by oneself and determined by the highly hon- 
ored [predecessors] ?^? 


39 


40 


To my knowledge, these complex verses have been translated four other times, always 
differently with regard to the problematic issue of traditionality and novelty (Gnoli 
1968: 51—52, Kaviraj 2005: 127, Visuvalingam 2006: 8 and Graheli 2008: 24). For the 
sake of completeness, these other translations are listed in the appendix. In an earlier 
paper I already offered a translation of these verses (Cuneo 2013: 50, n. 1); the present 
rendering is a new attempt at making sense of them. I thank Philipp Mass, Elisa Fre- 
schi and Vincenzo Vergiani for their help and sagacious suggestions in improving my 
understanding of this passage, especially the first line. 

The first verse is the most problematic, since both the meaning of certain words and the 
subdivisions in the sentences and clauses are far from clear. What seems certain is that 
common people (lokah) will criticize (diisayita) a behavior, as is laid down implicitly 
in the first line. Gnoli translates: “Why repeat truths disclosed already in the thought of 
our predecessor [sic] and thus behave as no one has behaved before? This double, se- 
rious and evident error will certainly be imputed to me by audience." He understands 
the entire first line as a single question, and seems to conflate amnayasiddhe and sam- 
vidvikäse in “disclosed already in the thought of our predecessors." Then he renders 
[a]dhigatagamitvam as “behave as no one has behaved before," which is not convin- 
cing either for the meaning “to behave” or for the insertion of a negation, as he says 
“no one" (possibly he wants to read adhigata-agamitvam with a short a in the sandhi). 
For the second line, Gnoli implicitly adds the object “to me," i.e., Abhinavagupta, 
which is not in the Sanskrit. Moreover, he renders the difficult compound svayam- 
grahyamaharhahetudvandvena as “double (dvandva), serious (mahärha) and evident 
(svayamgrähya) error (hetu, probably, taken together with the verb düsayita)." In a 
clearly innovation-oriented interpretation, Kaviraj understands the first line as three 
separate sentences: “What is new [in this idea]? It is already established in the tra- 
dition. With the development of the intellect/understanding people grasp [better] what 
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they understood earlier." He does not connect amnayasiddhe and samvidvikäse, and he 
renders [a]dhigatagamitvam in cognitive terms. For the second line, he seems to 
understand svayamgrähyamahärhahetudvandvena as the object of blame: “[the one] 
who seeks to contradict the precious self-justifying ideas of the tradition?" However it 
is difficult to find a one-to-one correspondence in the original. Visuvalingam is clearly 
tradition-oriented in his translation and understands the first line as two pieces of criti- 
que. I am again not convinced of the rendering of [a]dhigatagamitvam, for which he 
gives: “why bother to cram down these stifling canons?" With this he is forced to use 
the kim twice to introduce both rhetorical questions (see Appendix). Graheli translates: 
“How can this be anything new, if it was established by tradition? It is just the appre- 
hension of something already known, albeit within an expanded awareness. Isn't be- 
cause of such a conflict, between something readily available and something of great 
value, that people find faults?" Again [a]dhigatagamitvam is rendered in cognitive 
terms, but he is forced to add “albeit” to make better sense of the sentence, which is 
also possible although not obvious from the Sanskrit. Extremely interesting is his ren- 
dering of the problematic compound in the second line, but I am not sure what the two 
elements of the conflict are supposed to be. Elisa Freschi (personal communication) 
also proposes to understand -dvandva as conflict, but a conflict between the two op- 
tions given in the first line. Namely, if it is new, it cannot be part of tradition and if 
there is a development, it already belongs to tradition. I am sympathetic to this reading, 
although I am not sure in this case how to make good sense of the rest of the com- 
pound (svayamgrahyamaharhahetu-). In my 2013 paper, I tried to understand the first 
line as a single sentence “There should be no wonder (kim apürvam etad) in following 
what is already known ([a]dhigatagamitvam) in the disclosure of knowledge (sam- 
vidvikäse) as established by tradition (amnayasiddhe)." I am less convinced of this 
now, and thus have opted here for a critique of the introduction of novelty in the first 
pada and, in the second, the reason for that, i.e., the fact that any development in 
understanding can only obtain for those who already belong to a tradition. However, I 
also find Graheli's translation here possibly convincing. For the second line, I unders- 
tood the term dvandva as “quarrel,” “strife,” as I still do, but I am less convinced now 
of my previous understanding of the passage as an implicit critique of the world in its 
hypercritical attitude towards novelty (I had understood an implied object and trans- 
lated “does not the world spoil [everything]"). As Gnoli and Visuvalingam seem to do, 
it is also possible to understand dvandva as simply “two,” “a couple,” and thus to trans- 
late “by means of two (dvandva) reasons (hetu) that are self-evident and valuable,” 
possibly referring to the claim to novelty per se and the claim to novelty without pre- 
viously belonging to a tradition. Philipp Maas (personal communication) suggests un- 
derstanding the first line as two pieces of critique: “If it is established by tradition, how 
can it be new? If there is an expansion of knowledge, how can it be found (adhigata) to 
belong to the tradition (-agamitvam)?" These rhetorical questions would be meant to 
criticize Abhinava's enterprise from two perspectives. If he establishes what is already 
established by tradition, he does not achieve anything new. If he achieves something 
new, this would be not part of tradition. In this interpretation, the -dvandvena of the 
second line would refer to this very "pair of opposing arguments." Even more clearly 
in this interpretation, the following verse would represent a reply to these critiques. I 
am quite sympathetic to this reading. However, I still prefer the understanding I chose 
because it allows for the actual development of knowledge within a tradition, even in 
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Ascending ever higher, the unwearied intellect beholds the truth, 
which is nothing but the fruit of the succession [of steps] on the ladder 
of discrimination, as conceived by the ancients.*! 


Wonderful is, I believe, the first manifestation in the establishment of 
the knowable, as it is completely supportless. [But], once the right 
path has been taken, it is no cause for wonder that bridges are built, ci- 
ties are founded and so on and so forth.” 


41 


42 


the mouth of an adversary, which I consider a more plausible stance. Clearly I do not 
claim to have resolved the difficulties of this passage. But, as I argue below, I find that 
the complexity, polysemy and ambiguity of this and the following verses have a pro- 
grammatic and purposeful nature. 

This verse, representing Abhinavagupta's reply to the critiques of the first verse, seems 
to be claiming that knowledge develops in an almost Enlightenment-like way, with the 
intellect ascending progressively ever higher until it beholds the truth. However, its 
progression is enabled only by a ladder that consists of the previous doctrines. The ex- 
act meaning or at least an appropriate rendering of the word paramparaä is not clear, as 
is reflected in the various translations. Gnoli reads: "the doctrines which have suc- 
ceeded each other on the ladder of thought." Visuvalingam has: “treading the rungs of 
discrimination, the conceptual ladder built up by generations of forerunners." Kaviraj 
translates: "the succession of intellectual/theoretical steps of the staircase prepared by 
the scholars of old." Moreover, he adds an interesting note on the varia lectio *alam" 
for *phalam": “This would alter the meaning of the assertion dramatically and suggest 
a Wittgenstein-like point that once the results have been reached, we can throw away 
the ladder" (Kaviraj 2005: 140, n. 23). Graheli renders “the fruit of the many theories 
conceived by former thinkers on the ladder of discrimination." In any case, the tension 
between the development of novelty and the centrality of tradition remains part and 
parcel of this elegant stanza. 

This verse does not pose too many problems. It simply seems to argue that, after the 
difficulties of inception, anything becomes easier. As cleverly pointed out by Philipp 
Maas (personal communication), the use of the term avatära probably refers to the 
descent of the knowledge about the theater from Brahma to mankind, which received it 
with a fair degree of astonishment. However, both the translation and the relation be- 
tween the words citra and niralambana are not obvious. Gnoli understands them on the 
same level and renders them as "doubtful and vacillating." Kaviraj relates the one to 
the other and translates: “It is fascinating [citra], I think, that the first appearance of 
things seems to be without a prior supporting cause [niralambana]." Visuvalingam un- 
derstands them on the same level, as Gnoli does, and freely paraphrases: “Groping in 
so many directions and, indeed, without a firm foothold ..." Graheli, like Kaviraj, un- 
derstands them as connected (the fact of being niralambana is citra) and renders citra 
with "strange." I definitely opt for correlating and subordinating the two adjectives, but 
translate citra as “wonderful.” The word citra does have different and opposite nu- 
ances, and I am not at all adamant in my choice of the positive “wonderful” in the face 
of the more cautions "strange." As Elisa Ganser has suggested to me (personal commu- 
nication), one more meaning of citra is “varied,” “multifarious,” and the phrase might 
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Therefore, here, I do not refute but refine the views of the wise, which 
hand down the result of the root-foundation in constructions that were 
erected in the past.” 


My understanding of these verses is far from final, and my feeling is that 
their meaning is bound to remain at least partly ambiguous. Moreover, my 
contention is that this ambiguity might be intentional and programmatic. I 
believe that Abhinavagupta was possibly trying to find a viable in-between 
path that could satisfy both those who upheld a “traditional” view and who 
upheld an innovation-oriented view. In other words, he was possibly trying to 
reconcile two very different models, one of textual authority and the other of 
positive evaluation of novel knowledge. Along these lines of interpretation, 
he seems to be, on one hand, following the idea that the only source of under- 
standing is in the transhistoric past of the onset of traditional lore, represented 
in this case by the work of Bharata and its infallible description-cum-pre- 
scription of the dramatic arts and their workings. However, on the other hand, 


therefore refer to the “varied first crossing in the ascertainment of the knowable,” i.e., 
the multiplicity of the opinions of previous commentators. 

43 The last verse is comparatively easier. Abhinavagupta claims that he is only refining 
the theories of his predecessors. However, the close of the construction metaphor is not 
crystal clear. Gnoli changes the metaphor and underlines the traditionality of Abhina- 
va's enterprise by speaking of "the harvest" of thought that the predecessors have left 
us as a legacy. In contrast, in an interpretation that favours novelty over tradition, Ka- 
viraj seems to understand the term yojand as “bringing coherence” in reference to what 
has been previously established and posits “the establishment of entirely new truths/ 
foundations" — I am not sure what Sanskrit terms he is translating — as its result. In a 
clearly tradition-oriented but markedly interpretive and free rendering, Visuvalingam 
speaks of "the blueprints bequeathed by our predecessors," in which it is possible to re- 
cognize “the foundations of this crowning achievement" of Abhinavagupta. But he 
does not respect the syntax of the verse (amananti is rendered as a first person singular, 
it seems). Graheli respects the architectural metaphor and follows the text very closely. 
Thus the views of the wise “pass down a fruit whose support is rooted in formerly sup- 
ported theories.” There might be some difficulty in connecting the word mila in the 
compound with the preceding pürvapratisthapitayojanasu, although sapeksasamdsas 
are commonly accepted, and I would rather stick even more closely to the metaphor 
and understand the word yojand as some kind of building. In any case, Graheli’s trans- 
lation is the one closest to mine, in which I have tried to give a very plain rendering. 
Moreover, I would argue that the word miila is a clear reference to the Natyasastra and 
that the constructions are the various commentaries. Therefore, Abhinavagupta might 
be suggesting a quasi-archeological feat, as he is going back to the "authentic" fruit of 
the original foundation preserved as a part of later constructions, like Roman capitals in 
medieval churches. I am arguing for an interpretation that mediates between the novel- 
ty-oriented one and the tradition-oriented one, since I believe Abhinavagupta was 
trying to find a sort of perfect middle ground. 
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he seems also to accept a more novelty-oriented meta-theory that permits and 
possibly values development and increase in knowledge and understanding 
thanks to a chain of progressively more refined thinkers. 

To return to the main issue at stake — the cultural history of alamkära- and 
nätyasästra and their relation to novelty and tradition — I argue that we 
should examine this question with the same flexibility, cautiousness and 
attention to multivocality that I tentatively attribute to Abhinavagupta in 
these verses. As far as the evidence goes, it seems that in both the self-repre- 
sentation and the practice of literary and dramatic theory two competing un- 
derstandings of tradition and innovation and two parallel ways of dealing 
with the reuse of earlier materials coexisted and were therefore in a conti- 
nuous, dynamic interrelation. It is thus not at all surprising to find numerous 
examples of both approaches, both traditionalistic and non-traditionalistic. 
Also unsurprising is Abhinavagupta's attempt, at least in my interpretation, to 
bridge the gap between the two tendencies and to reconcile them in a unified 
semi-historical narrative. 

Moreover, contrary to the early centuries of alamkärasästra when the lau- 
kikatva model argued by McCrea seems to have been common within the 
conflicts between the various authors, and contrary to the centuries between 
the 9" and the 11", when the mostly Kashmirian thinkers vied fiercely with 
each other for establishing the correctness of ever newer theories in accor- 
dance with what I call the “dismantling tradition” strategy," I would argue 
that after Abhinavagupta’s momentous contribution and after the composition 
of Mammata's Kavyaprakasa, the traditionalistic tendency seems to have 
gained the upper hand. Indeed, Mammata's work virtually assumed the role 
of a root text (mila) — for which the incredible number of commentaries? on 
this text are ample evidence — and Abhinavagupta's understanding of artistic 
epistemology and ontology often became the norm, albeit with numerous 


44 It is interesting to note that it is exactly in 9"-century Kashmir (and with Udbhata) that 
the two fields of knowledge start to intersect and merge into a single system of knowl- 
edge, i.e., poetics-cum-dramaturgy (alamkära- and nätyasästra taken together, which 
might be called sahityasastra, although this term has not been used emically very of- 
ten). It seems safe to postulate that the convergence of theories and practices coming 
from the different domains of poetry and drama was one of the theoretical causes for 
the blossoming of philosophical speculation. A possible avenue of research is the hy- 
pothesis that authors hailing from Kashmir had a more novelty-oriented stance and the 
rest of South Asian authors, a more tradition-oriented one, but this geographical typol- 
ogy is currently only educated guesswork. 

45 It is “the most often commented upon sästra text in Sanskrit literature" (Cahill 2001: 
23). For an idea of the number of commentaries, see the indeed long but still non-ex- 
haustive list in Cahill 2001: 23-37. 
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exceptions.“ But then again, a general caveat must be stated. Many theoreti- 
cians of the second millennium kept writing independent treatises that chal- 
lenged any strictly univocal interpretation of the tradition, although there 
were those who did give in to the traditionalistic, transhistoric model of tex- 
tual authority, as for instance the aforementioned case of Säradätanaya’s 
Bhävaprakäsana. Therefore, the two models of coping with novelty, the “no- 
velty-smuggling strategy” and the “tradition-dismantling strategy,” seem to 
have enjoyed alternating fortunes. This followed, as evinced above, recogniz- 
able patterns — for instance, the prevalence of the traditionalistic view in the 
second millennium and in texts more strictly related to the tradition of ndtya- 
sästra. But there were also unpredictable cases. As I have shown, a potential 
reason, although probably not the only one, for the alternating in history of 
two epistemic modes and models of innovation and preservation of cultural 
legacy is the fusion of the two sastras in question, with their very different 
meta-theoretical pedigrees. Further research in this direction remains a 
desideratum. 

As a last remark, to offset the meta-theoretical tendency prevalent in our 
contemporary world, i.e., the anti-traditionalistic model that treasures novel- 
ty, originality and authoriality over anything else, I would like to draw atten- 
tion to what I consider an evident rhetorical advantage — or maybe the ad- 
vantage — of the “novelty-smuggling” strategy over the “tradition-dismantl- 
ing" one. In the agonistic realm of any cultural discourse, the “novelty- 
smuggling" strategy offers a possibility for exploiting the accepted authorita- 
tiveness and trustworthiness of traditional knowledge - that is, its status as a 
paradigmatic abode of truth — as a device for validating and legitimizing 
something new. Furthermore, to disguise innovative theories, “traditionality” 
can be employed to advantage as a defense against the allegedly baseless and 
dangerous nature of novelty as such. 

Traditionalistic or tradition-oriented views have often, and often correctly, 
been regarded as conservative and prone to cultural and political fundamen- 
talism. Moreover, any claim of truth is also a claim of power, and therefore 
any meta-theory of validation — be it traditionalistic or not — runs the risk of 
being used to shut the intellectual field and freeze both the cultural discourse 
and the power structures that inform it, to the deep detriment of the subal- 
tern." 


46 For instance, consider the famous works of Bhänudatta (15" century), recently trans- 
lated in Pollock 2009 for the Clay Sanskrit Library. Otherwise, consider the new 
school of alamkarasastra as described in Bronner 2002 and 2004, in which self-con- 
scious innovation comes back in fashion. 

47 This politically flavored conclusion might seem out of place at the end of a discussion 
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Appendix: Four translations of Abhinavagupta’s intermezzo 


Gnoli (1968: 51-52): “Why repeat truths disclosed already in the thought of 
our predecessor [sic] and thus behave as no one has behaved before? This 
double, serious and evident error will certainly be imputed to me by au- 
dience. Tireless, the mind of man climbs ever higher to gaze on truth. This is 
just the fruit of the doctrines which have succeeded each other on the ladder 
of thought. In the beginning, the crossing of the river of the knowable is, I 
know, agitated and supportless: but as we advance doggedly along this road, 
we cease to be amazed by built bridges, city foundations, or anything else. A 
rich and fruitful harvest may be culled by posterity from the inheritance of 
thought left to it by predecessors. Thus the doctrines of the sages of antiquity 
will only be refined by us here and not refuted.” 

Kaviraj (2005: 127): “What is new [in this idea]? It is already established 
in the tradition. With the development of the intellect/understanding people 
grasp [better] what they understood earlier. Otherwise, would people not 
blame who seeks to contradict the precious self-justifying ideas of the tradi- 
tion? That the intellect, never flagging, constantly rises upwards and under- 
stands the meaning of theories/truths — is not that the very fruit of the succes- 
sion of intellectual/theoretical steps of the staircase prepared by the scholars 
of old? It is fascinating, I think, that the first appearance of things seems to be 
without a prior supporting cause, yet once the proper way is found, it is not 
surprising that bridges can be built and cities constructed. Therefore, I have 
here not found fault with the ideas of these good (earlier) thinkers, but only 
refined them. They say that in bringing coherence to the views established 
earlier, the result is similar to the establishment of entirely new truths/foun- 
dations.” 

Visuvaligam (2006: 8): “When it has been already established by tradi- 
tion, why these pretentious claims to originality? When self-conscious 
thought blossoms so freely on its own, why bother to cram down these stifl- 
ing canons? With these two objections, ever so precious and within easy 
reach, what’s then left that this world has not turned to derision? Climbing 
ever higher and higher, knowing no repose, the intellect finally perceives the 


on a seemingly non-political field of knowledge, poetics-cum-dramaturgy, and the 
shifts in epistemic stances on normative validation in its cultural history. However, the 
highly social, moral and political nature inherent in the normative nature of discussions 
on matters of aesthetic taste has often been shown in contemporary theory (see, for in- 
stance, Bourdieu 1996 and 2003, and Ranciére 2004) as well as in contemporary scho- 
larship on alamkarasastra and nätyasästra (see Pollock 2001, Leavitt 2011, and 
Ganser and Cuneo 2012). 
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truth of things. This is the reward of treading the rungs of discrimination, the 
conceptual ladder built up by generations of forerunners. Groping in so many 
directions and, indeed, without a firm foothold, such I say, is our first plunge 
into the ocean of certain knowledge. Once the right path has been found and 
cleared, building bridges and founding entire cities, such architectural feats 
are no cause for wonder. Therefore, far from having been overturned and 
demolished here, the views of fellow truth-seekers have been merely refined. 
In the blueprints bequeathed by our predecessors, we recognize the founda- 
tions of this crowning achievement of our own labors!” 

Graheli (2008: 24): “How can this be anything new, if it was established 
by tradition? It is just the apprehension of something already known, albeit 
within an expanded awareness. Isn’t because of such a conflict, between 
something readily available and something of great value, that people find 
faults? Climbing higher and higher, the restless intellect observes reality, 
which is the fruit of many theories conceived by former thinkers on the lad- 
der of discrimination. Indeed, what I find strange is that the first approach in 
the ascertainment of the object of knowledge can be groundless, while to 
build bridges and cities — once the right path has been determined - is not a 
reason of surprise. Therefore, here the opinions of wise people have not been 
censured, but rather improved, because they pass down a fruit whose support 
is rooted in formerly supported theories.” 
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Quotation, Quarrel and Controversy in 
Early Modern South Asia: 


Appayya Diksita and Jiva Gosvami on Madhva’s 
Untraceable Citations" 


Kiyokazu Okita 


Introduction 


In an important paper published in 2012, Elisa Freschi effectively establishes 
the significance of what we might call “Quotation Studies,” an area of re- 
search that is still quite underexplored. Freschi points out that among the 
many benefits the study of quotations can yield, it can reveal the way in 
which authors understood authority in their traditions. In this context Freschi 
mentions an exciting case of the citations used by Madhva to validate his own 
view, citations that are however untraceable. 

As Freschi points out, Madhva’s quotes are quite controversial because 
many of the works and passages he quotes are found exclusively in his own 
works. For example, he cites a passage and attributes it to a certain text such 
as the Caturvedasikha, a text of which no one has ever heard. Or after citing a 
verse, he states iti vardhe “thus it is said in the Varaha-Purdna,” but the 


* thank Prof. Harunaga Isaacson (University of Hamburg) for reading a section of 
Appayya Diksita's Madhvatantramukhamardana and its commentary with me. I am 
also greatly indebted to the detailed and insightful comments from the editors Dr. Elisa 
Freschi (IKGA, Austrian Academy of Sciences) and Dr. Philipp Maas (University of 
Leipzig). Earlier versions of this chapter were first read at the Deutscher Orientalis- 
tentag 2013 on 24 September 2013, then at the Oxford Centre of Hindu Studies on 
22 May 2014, as well as at the Faculty of Indological Studies, Kyoto University on 
3 June 2014. The current chapter was revised based on the comments I received on 
these occasions. I acknowledge contributions from the following colleagues: Dr. Rem- 
bert Lutjeharms (University of Oxford), Lucian Wong (University of Oxford), Dr. Jes- 
sica Frazier (University of Kent), Prof. Diwakar Acharya (Kyoto University), Prof. 
Somdev Vasudeva (Kyoto University) and Prof. Yuko Yokochi (Kyoto University). 
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verse cannot be found in any of the editions of the Puräna currently availa- 
ble. Or he simply writes iti ca, without mentioning a source for his citation. 

The topic of Madhva's untraceable quotes has been systematically and 
extensively explored by the Indologist Roque Mesquita, who argues that most 
of Madhva's untraceable quotes are not actual quotes but his own creation. 
This claim has received considerable criticism from scholars belonging to the 
Madhva tradition. In the present chapter, I shall first briefly describe the his- 
tory and the nature of the modern controversy concerning Madhva's quotes. 
Then I will explore the relevance of this controversy for Puranic studies and 
the study of Vedanta as Hindu Theology. The main part of this article, how- 
ever, consists of an exploration of the writings of two important Hindu theo- 
logians of the 16" century, namely Appayya Diksita and Jiva Gosvami, who 
held opposing views with regard to Madhva's quotes. While Appayya rejects 
the validity of Madhva's untraceable quotes to refute the latter's Dvaita posi- 
tion, Jiva refers to the same quotes to validate his own Gaudrya viewpoint. 
By examining the respective positions of these two authors, I hope to present 
the complexity of this topic, which in my view has not been fully addressed 
in Mesquita's works. 


1 The modern controversy: Mesquita vs. Sharma 


As Ludo Rocher (2008: 603f.) points out, Mesquita was not the first modern 
scholar to discuss the issue of Madhva's untraceable quotes. Starting with 
Suzanne Siauve, a number of scholars, including Betty Heimann, Helmuth 
von Glasenapp, R. G. Bhandarkar, V. S. Ghate and A. Venkatasubbiah, no- 
ticed and addressed the intriguing nature of Madhva's quotes. Mesquita, 
however, was the first scholar to examine the issue in a systematic manner. In 
his monograph, first published in 1997,' Mesquita discusses Madhva's untra- 
ceable quotes in detail and points out that these quotes are not only untracea- 
ble but that they also tend to support Madhva’s unique teachings such as the 
doctrines of the five-fold difference (paficabheda), the differentiating capac- 
ity (visesa) and the ontological hierarchy (taratamya). On the basis of Ap- 
payya Diksita’s texts, Mesquita also examines Madhva’s claim of being the 
third avatara of Vayu, which enabled him to justify his citation of untracea- 
ble quotations. Based on these observations, Mesquita concludes that Madhva 
himself authored these untraceable quotes to support his arguments. 


1 The monograph was subsequently translated into English. See Mesquita (2000). 
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Mesquita’s work was severely criticized by a number of Madhva scholars 
who believe that Madhva’s untraceable quotes indeed are citations of real 
works, works that are presently simply not available or lost. B. N. K. Sharma 
has been most vocal on this. In a paper published in 2001, Sharma advises 
Mesquita: 


To err is human. Even supposing that the Professor’s [i.e., Mesquita's] 
charges against Madhva are due purely to errors of judgment, their 
cumulative effect may well have its own adverse repercussions. It 
would therefore be advisable for the Professor to withdraw his char- 
ges, apologize to Madhva and close the chapter, for good once for all 
(34). 


One may note the harsh overtone in Sharma's charge. In response, Mesquita 
points out in his publication in 2007 that Sharma's defense of Madhva's 
untraceable quotes is weak. For example, Sharma writes: 


The Gita says God descends on earth in all Yugas and surely some of 
the gods too do so with Him [...] [W]hy disbelieve the ability of a 
great thinker like M [i.e., Madhva] to be able to recapture lost sakhas 
by his Yogic spiritual power, centuries ago, for the benefit of poster- 
ity? (Sharma 2001: 21, quoted in Mesquita 2007: 27) 


This passage shows that Sharma bases his academic arguments on religious 
beliefs. Regardless of whether one believes in Madhva's supernatural power, 
the very fact that Madhva quotes thousands of verses supporting his unique 
teachings, verses that occur only in his own works, appears to indicate that 
Madhva authored these verses himself.” 


2 Untraceable quotes and Puränic studies 


While Mesquita’s conclusions concerning Madhva’s untraceable quotes are 
generally convincing, I believe there are important issues that Mesquita has 
not fully addressed. For example, the issue of untraceable quotes is related to 
the lack of reliability in the currently available printed editions of Sanskrit 
texts, of which many have not been critically edited on the basis of the va- 


2  Govindacharya (1997) says he discovered a text called the Maitreyeni Upanisad, which 
authors such as Vidyaranya considered a fabrication of Madhva. If this is the case, it 
indicates that at least some of Madhva’s quotes that are currently untraceable might be 
traced in future. Unfortunately, I have not been able to examine the authenticity of this 
Upanisad. I thank Dr. Ravi Gupta for having drawn my attention to this reference. 
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riety of manuscripts available in diverse geographical locations in South 
Asia. In this regard, it is particularly challenging to deal with Madhva’s un- 
traceable quotes attributed to the Puränas since the Puranic text corpora are 
generally known for their fluidity (Rocher 1986: 37-45). This means that 
there is a genuine possibility that quotes attributed to the Puranas are un- 
traceable not because they are an author’s concoction but because the texts in 
the currently available editions differ from the versions that were available to 
Madhva. Mesquita is aware of this difficulty and points out that there are a 
number of verses in Vedanta Desika’s works that he attributes to the Varaha 
Purana but that are not traceable in the current printed Purdna editions 
(Mesquita 2000: 155). 

In this context, the case of the Skanda Puräna verses cited by the Dhar- 
manibandha authors is worth considering, which exemplifies the poor state of 
the textual basis of current Puranic studies. The Dharmanibandha authors 
such as Laksmidhara cite verses from the Skanda Puräna that are not found 
in most printed editions. However, a study by Adriaensen, Bakker and Isaac- 
son in the 1990s based on the oldest surviving manuscript of the Purana 
dating from 810 CE led to the discovery that many hitherto “untraceable” 
verses can be found in what seems to be the oldest text bearing the name 
Skanda Purana? As Bakker (2004: 2) points out, this old Skanda Puräna 
turned out to have hardly anything in common with the well-known edition 
of the Purana edited by Khemaraja Srikrsnadäsa. 

This means that there is at least a theoretical possibility that some of the 
verses quoted by Madhva, which Mesquita identifies as untraceable, may turn 
out to be existing in the Purana.’ The fundamental issue is that most of the 
Puranas now available in print are not critically edited, and therefore, they 
are not necessarily reliable. Any discussion regarding Madhva’s untraceable 
quotes will remain inconclusive as long as considerable progress in research 
in the Puranic textual history has not been achieved. 


3 See Adriaensen, Bakker and Isaacson (1998) Prolegomena and Bakker (2004). I thank 
Dr. Kengo Harimoto for kindly drawing my attention to this case. 

4  Ichecked the 129 verses attributed to the Skandapurdna, which Mesquita lists as un- 
traceable (2008: 263-299), against the first 31 chapters of the Skandapuräna critically 
edited by Adriaensen, Bakker and Isaacson (www.rug.nl/ggw/onderzoek/ 
onderzoeksinstituten/indian/skandapurana/indianText). However, I could not find any 
matches. 

5 The challenge is also that there are several versions of the same text existing in 
parallel. 
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3 Untraceable quotes and Vedanta as Hindu theology 


As discussed, the issue of untraceable quotes is complex and does not allow 
us to reach a simple conclusion. At the same time, we should recognize that 
the list of Madhva’s untraceable quotes compiled by Mesquita in his publica- 
tion in 2007 is more than 250 pages long. The sheer number of untraceable 
quotes found in Madhva’s works seems to indicate that the majority of them, 
if not all, were his own creation. Mesquita’s observation that these quotations 
tend to support Madhva's unique doctrines further supports this conclusion.° 
If we accept that Madhva’s untraceable quotations, at least some of them, 
were indeed written by Madhva himself to support his own teaching, then this 
seems to have significant implications for our understanding of Vedanta. In 
recent years, scholars such as Francis Clooney (2003) and Jonathan Edel- 
mann (2013) have argued that Vedanta needs to be understood as a discipline 
of scriptural exegesis, and therefore, it is more appropriate to label Vedanta a 
theology than to regard it as philosophy. One of the distinctive characteristics 


6 To what extent this is unique to Madhva is another question. Similar phenomena might 
have existed. For example, Prof. Alexis Sanderson suggests that not only the 
Svetäsvatara Upanisad was written in a much later period (i.e., sometime after the on 
century CE) than normally assumed, but also the text embodies the aspiration of a 
group of Rudrabhaktas / Sivabhaktas to vedicize their tradition, thus making a bid to 
elevate its status in the eyes of the orthoprax, by producing a scripture that embeds new 
material drawn from a Pasupata environment into a matrix of ancient Vedic verses: 
"My hypothesis starts from the observation that there are some echoes in that 
[Svetasvatara] Upanisad of the Paficartha/Pasupatasütra and its terminology. Evidence 
of these echoes is given in n. 124 of my 2007 publication “Atharvavedins in Tantric 
Territory ...’ It has been assumed that since the SvUp [Svetasvatara Upanisad] is an 
Upanisad it should be seen as marking an early stage in the evolution from Vaidika re- 
ligion to Saivism proper. This evolutionist model of progressive ‘hinduisation’ seems 
to me to be naive. It fails to consider that when a scriptural text is of mixed character 
this may well be not because two phenomena which would later be distinct are not yet 
distinct but because an author or compiler redacted elements of both traditions into a 
single text to serve the purpose of diminishing this distinctness. This author articulates, 
I propose, the aspiration of a group of Rudrabhaktas/Sivabhaktas to vedicise their tra- 
dition, so making a bid to elevate its status in the eyes of the orthoprax, by producing a 
scripture that embeds new material drawn from a Pasupata environment into a matrix 
of ancient Vedic verses. It is with this in mind that I have called the SvUp Vaidika- 
Pasupata in n. 247 of my 2003 study ‘The Saiva Religion among the Khmers (Part 1)” 
i.e., in Sanderson 2003. Personal correspondence, 3 June 2014. The content in square 
brackets has been inserted by the current author. As for a commonly accepted date for 
the Svetäsvatara Upanisad, Thomas Oberlies for example suggests that it was written 
between the beginning of the Christian Era and 200 CE (1995: 66-67). I thank Dr. 
Philipp Maas for this reference. 
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of theology is its commitment to texts that the tradition considers to be di- 
vinely revealed. Theology in this sense is contrasted with philosophy in the 
post-Cartesian sense of the term, which maintains an intellectual space to 
critically inquire the validity of any type of commitment, and consequently 
does not require commitment to any particular set of texts.’ 

The goal of Vedanta as it is traditionally understood is to articulate a co- 
herent system of thought based on a core of revealed texts such as the 
Upanisads, the Brahmasütras and the Bhagavadgita. Therefore, Vedanta is 
fundamentally rooted in these works, and the commitment of any exegete to 
these works should have priority over their individual ideas. If, however, 
Madhva had his ideas first and then created fictional quotes to support them, 
can his enterprise still be called Vedanta? Or do we need to modify our un- 
derstanding of Vedanta as Hindu theology? These are some of the questions 
we need to address when dealing with Madhva’s untraceable quotes. 


4 Early modern controversy: Appayya Diksita vs. Jiva Gosvami 


The previous part of this chapter dealt with present-day discussions on the 
issue of Madhva’s untraceable quotes, and its relations to Puranic studies and 
Hindu theology. In order to further demonstrate the complexity involved, I 
shall now discuss how two prominent Hindu theologians saw the issue. 


4.1 Appayya Diksita 

One of these theologians is Appayya Diksita (1520-1592) (Bronner 2007: 1), 
a prominent Advaita author from northern Tamil who is remembered inter 
alia for his Sivärkamanidipikä, a sub-commentary on Srikantha’s Brahma- 
sutra commentary. The other is Jiva Gosvami (1517 terminus ad quem-1608 
terminus a quo), one of the six Gosvamis of Vrndavana, who was the syste- 
matizer of the Gaudrya Vaisnava theology. Appayya Diksita squarely re- 
jected Madhva’s untraceable quotes while Jiva Gosvami accepted and uti- 
lized some of them to build his own theological system. 

In this section, I will first examine the first two verses of Appayya’s 
Madhvatantramukhamardana, or Crushing the Face of Madhva’s Teaching 
and his auto-commentary Madhvamatavidhvamsana, or Destroying Madh- 
va’s Doctrine on these two verses. While Mesquita deals with these works 
(2000: 29-33) to some extent, I shall examine them in more detail, incor- 


7 For a further discussion on this point by Edelmann and responses to his argument, see 
http://indianphilosophyblog.org/2014/03/07/philosophy-and-theology-lets-be-clearer/. 
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porating sections from Appayya’s auto-commentary that Mesquita does not 
discuss. Appayya’s works are significant, because he was the first author who 
explicitly addressed the issue of Madhva’s untraceable quotes. Although 
Mesquita (2000: 27-29) claims that in the 13" century Varadaguru and 
Vedanta Desika already criticized Madhva’s quotes, it is not clear whether 
their criticism was indeed directed against Madhva. The two authors criti- 
cized the practice of fabricating citations for one’s own purposes, but they did 
not specify, as Jan Willem de Jong (1999: 63-64) and Rocher (2008: 603) 
point out, to whom their criticism was directed. 

Going back to Appayya, his Madhvatantramukhamardana is a metrical 
composition refuting Madhva's commentary on the first five Adhikaranas.? 
He starts the work in the following way: 


If one names the topic of scripture to be Siva or Visnu, that is ac- 
cepted. [For, such an interpretation] should be accepted by us who 
worship that Brahman, even if it is with qualities. The contradiction 
does not overly manifest itself for those who know the principle of 
Nahininda, nor is it appropriate to reject even a divergent meaning of 
the Sutras, if [such a meaning] is [somehow] acceptable." 


As an Advaitin, Appayya believes that Brahman without qualities (nirguna) 
is the highest reality. Nevertheless, in his opening verse he demonstrates a 
concessive attitude towards the worship of saguna Brahman as Siva or Visnu. 
The principle of Nahinindà, to which Appayya refers in the above cited 
passage, is first mentioned in the Säbarabhäsya: 


na hi nindà nindyam ninditum prayujyate kim tarhi ninditad itarat 
prasamsitum. 


8 That this work is concerning the first five Adhikaranas of the Brahmasütras is ex- 
pressed in the third verse: atah paficddhikaranim laksyikrtyaiva tanmate / diisyastha- 
lani sarvatra sücyante sudhiyam mude // “Therefore, targeting only the [first] five 
Adhikaranas [in his Brahmasütra commentary], I point out in all cases those places to 
be condemned in his teachings, for the pleasure of people with good intelligence." 
Mesquita understands the expression paficadhikaranium to refer to the five-fold divi- 
sions in the Vedas (2000: 30). However, this is incorrect since in his auto-commentary 
Appayya explains that the term refers to the first five Adhikaranas in Madhva's 
Brahmasütra commentary: tanmatasiddham iksatyadhikaranantam paficadhikaranim 
“paficadhikaranim means what is established in his system ending with the /ksati 
Adhikarana i.e., the commentary on the fifth sūtra, ‘iksater nasabdam' to the eleventh 
sutra, ‘srutatväc ca’.” 

9 sivam visnum va yady abhidadhati sästrasya visayam tad istam grahyam nah sagunam 
api tad brahma bhajatam / virodho nätiva sphurati nahinindanayavidam na sütranam 
arthàntaram api bhavad väryam ucitam // (Appaya 1941:1). 
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Blame is not employed in order to blame what is to be blamed but 
rather to praise what is different from that which is blamed. "° 


By referring to this principle, Appayya suggests that when the Advaitins 
blame the saguna interpretation of the Brahmasiitras, we should not take this 
literally. Rather, we should understand this blame as praise of the alternative, 
namely the nirguna interpretation. 

Appayya also demonstrates his concessive attitude toward the worship of 
saguna Brahman when he begins his auto-commentary with a mangala verse 
dedicated to Krsna: 


May Mukunda always bestow good on me, [Mukunda] who appears 
constantly in a complete form, [Mukunda who is] grasped by the for- 
tunate ones according to their taste though after a long time, after 
[they] have opened up the lotus bud of [their] heart by the practice of 


yoga." 


Since Appayya is the author of works with a Saiva leaning such as the Si- 
värkamanidipikä and Sivárcanacandrikà, one might expect him to dedicate 
his mangala verse to Siva. That he offers it to Mukunda or Krsna suggests 
that for him it does not really matter whether one worships Siva or Visnu, 
because in any case the highest reality is nirguna Brahman. This is also the 
interpretation of Palghat Narayana Sastri’s Tippani on Appayya's auto-com- 
mentary. According to Sastri, yathdruci or "according to their taste" means 
“in the form of Rama, Krsna or Nataräja.”'? 

In his auto-commentary Appayya explains that the Advaitins, too, accept 
the worship of saguna Brahman since it helps them to understand Brahman’s 
nature, quality, greatness and so on." He further says that even for the Advai- 
tins the worship of saguna Brahman is necessary for attaining liberation and 
other desirable aims: 


10 My translation is based on Apte 1992: 64. This is Sabara’s commentary on Mimam- 
sasütra 2.4.20: ekatve ’pi paräni nindasaktisamaptivacanani //. 

11 Appayya, Madhvamatavidhvamsana: udghätya yogakalaya hrdayabjakosam dhanyais 
cirdd api yatharuci grhyamänah / yah prasphuraty aviratam paripürnarüpah sreyah sa 
me disatu sasvatikam mukundah // 1 // (Appayya 1941: 1). 

12 Makhivaryabhüsanä: yatharuci rämakrsnanataräjarüpena (Palaghat Narayana Sastri 
1940: 1). 

13 Madhvamatavidhvamsana: sagunam brahmopasinanam asmäkam advaitavadinam 
upäsyasvarüpagunamahimävadhäranäya tatpratipadanapravrttam tadiyam sästrasya 
yojanam grahyam / (Appayya 1941: 2). 
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Indeed, we [Advaitins] also require the worship of these two [deities], 
because we need the controlling of our mind which is conducive to 
meditation, the sequence of experiencing celestial enjoyment in the 
[heavenly] places such as Kailasa and Vaikuntha, and its result in the 
form of liberation. ^ 


Appayya makes it clear that the worship of saguna Brahman is something 
required (apeksita) for the Advaitins. From Appayya’s perspective, the Vais- 
navas such as Rämänuja who worship Visnu or saguna Brahman as the ulti- 
mate reality are not entirely correct. However, their worship is not entirely 
meaningless, since it leads to a good result. In fact, Appayya even accepts 
that the Brahmasütras can be interpreted as teaching saguna Brahman, since 
in his view “the Sütras are multifaceted.”' 

Appayya ends his auto-commentary on the first verse of the Madhvatan- 
tramukhamardana with the following rhetorical question: 


Why should we not also accept the doctrine of Ananda Tirtha, which 
aims at investigating by means of Srutis, Smrtis and reasoning the na- 
ture of the Lord Narayana, his inconceivable and astonishing qualities, 
greatness, wealth and power, the procedure for his worship and so on, 
and the sequence of enjoyments that are its (i.e., the worship's) re- 
sult?'° 


If Madhva teaches saguna Brahman, and if Appayya thinks its worship is 
required for the Advaitins, then why does Appayya reject Madhva’s teach- 
ings? Appayya answers his own question in the second verse of the Madh- 
vatantramukhamardana: 


Nevertheless, we cannot accept the teachings of Ananda Tirtha in 
which the important norm of those who follow Vedic passages be- 
comes confused." 


14 Madhvamatavidhvamsanä: apeksitam khalv asmakam api nididhyasanopayogicittava- 
sikaranakailasavaikunthadisthanagatadivyabhoganubhavakramamuktirüpaphalapeksi- 
nam tayor upäsanam / (Appayya 1941: 2). 

15 Madhvamatavidhvamsanä: stitranam visvatomukhatvad iti bramah / (Appayya 1941: 
2). 

16 Madhvamatavidhvamsanä: bhagavato näräyanasya svariipam tasyäcintyadbhutaguna- 
mahimavibhütivaibhavam tadupasanadiprakaram tatphalabhogakramam ca srutismr- 
tinyayair nirüpayitum pravrttam anandatirthiyam matam api kuto na grahyam? (Ap- 
payya 1941: 3). 

17 Madhvatantramukhamardana: tathapy änandatırthryam matam agrähyam eva nah / 
yatra vaidikamaryada bhüyasy akulatam gata / 2 // (Appayya 1941: 3). 
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The important expression in this verse is vaidikamaryada. The word maryada 
literally means “limit” or “boundary.” Therefore, the compound literally 
means “the limit or the boundary of those who follow the Vedas.” Appayya 
says that in Madhva’s system this limit or boundary becomes confused (aku- 
latam gata). This means that Madhva's teaching goes beyond what is accept- 
able to people who follow the authority of the Vedas. 

In Appayya's view, Madhva's teaching should be rejected not because it 
teaches saguna Brahman, but because the way he teaches does not comply 
with the accepted norm in the Vedantic discourse. Appayya spells this out in 
his auto-commentary on the second verse just discussed. It is here where 
Appayya addresses the issue of Madhva's untraceable quotes. Appayya's cri- 
ticism against Madhva is both theological and epistemological. He voices his 
critique as follows: 


Even if we should accept the interpretations of others concerning 
[Brahman] with qualities in the manner mentioned, even then we can 
never accept the interpretation of Ananda Tirtha. For, in the interpre- 
tations of others there is a difference in the mode of interpretation in a 
few Sutras only, as having as their object [Brahman] with qualities, 
without qualities, distinction, non-distinction and so on. Concerning 
other Sütras, however, there is no disagreement regarding the outcome 
even if there are sometimes different modes of interpretations arrang- 
ing the prima facie view and the conclusive view. In Ananda Tirtha's 
interpretation however, different modes of interpretations are found 
almost everywhere. '? 


Appayya accepts that there are Vedantic views differing from Advaita, and 
acknowledges that these provide legitimate interpretations of the Brahma- 
sutras. However, he rejects Madhva's teaching because it is based on differ- 
ent modes of interpretations (prakarabheda). The point seems to be that 
Madhva often has an entirely different scheme for understanding the Brah- 
masütras. For example, according to Sankara and Rämänuja, the Brahma- 
sutras 1.4.23—27 constitute a section dealing with the topic of prakrti, the 
primordial matter that is the source of the material universe. According to 


18 Madhvamatavidhvamsanä: yady apy evam uktarityanyadıyani sagunayojanany upä- 
deyani tathapy anandatirthiyam yojanam anupddeyam eva / anyadiyesu hi yojanesu 
sagunanirgunabhedäbhedädivisayatayä katipayesv eva sütresu prakarabhedah / anye- 
su tu sütresu kvacit kvacit pürvapaksasiddhantaracanabhangibhede "pi phalato na vi- 
vädah / anandatirthiye tu yojane prayah sarvatraiva prakärabhedah / (Appayya 1941: 
3). 
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Madhva, however, this section deals with the principle of samanvaya, which 
explains how all the words in the Sruti ultimately refer to Brahman. 

Appayya further says that this difference “concerns the contents which are 
not agreed on by others, which are concocted by him alone.” What Appayya 
means is that while other Vedantins build their teachings on existing Sruti 
and Smrti texts, Madhva’s teaching is often based on texts that no one has 
ever heard of. As Mesquita points out, Appayya then gives a list of the ob- 
scure texts Madhva cites from.” The list names twenty-nine texts, including 
the Agnivesya and the Bällaveya, which according to Madhva are Sruti texts. 
It also names another ten texts such as the Brahmatarka, which from 
Madhva's perspective are not the Srutis but authoritative.” 

After listing the obscure texts cited by Madhva, Appayya analyzes 
Madhva's strategy for counterbalancing their obscurity. As Mesquita points 
out, this is where Appayya addresses Madhva's claim of being the third 
avatara of Vayu: 


In order to remove suspicion concerning his own untrustworthiness, 
which arises as a result of citing these [works], [Madhva] proclaims 
that he himself is the third Avatara of the god Vayu after Hanuman 
and Bhimasena.? 


Then, Appayya provides two passages that Madhva uses to justify his claim. 
The first one reads as follows: 


The first [incarnation of Vayu] is named Hanuman, the second 
Bhimasena. As for the third, it is Pirnaprajfia who accomplishes the 
work of the Lord.” 


19 so’ py anyesam asampratipannesu svamätrakalpitesv arthesu / (Appayya 1941: 3). 

20 Appayya's list of obscure Sruti texts cited by Madhva: Catura, Kamatha, Mäthara, 
Kauntharavya, Kaundinya, Mandavya, Markandeya, Maudgalya, Pausyäyana, Pau- 
trayana, Sautrayana, Parasaryayana, Madhyandinayana, Kausarava, Käsäyana, Br- 
had, Uddàlaka Auddälakäyana, Kausika, Sauparna, Sändilya, Vatsa, Gaupavana, Bal- 
laveya Agnivesya, Caturvedasamhita, Caturvedasika, Indradyumna, Paramasruti (Ap- 
payya 1941: 3-4). 

21 Appayya’s list of other obscure texts cited by Madhva: Adhyatmanarayana (or Adhyat- 
ma and Narayana?), Adhyatmasamhita, Brhatsamhita, Mahasamhità, Näräyanatantra, 
Brhattantra, Purusottamatantra, Mayavaibhava, Brahmatarka, Bhavisyatparva (Ap- 
payya 1941: 4). 

22 Madhvatantramukhamardana: tadupanyasaprasaktasvanaptatvasankapariharaya ha- 
numadbhimasenakramena vayoh svayam trtiyavatära ity udghosah / (Appayya 1941: 
4). 

23 Madhvatantramukhamardana: prathamo hanumannama dvitiyo bhimasenakah / pür- 
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The second verse is from the Rg Veda, which says: “In this way that which is 
visible is carried for the body [.. devo 

Although Appayya apparently holds the first passage to be a Smrti text, it 
is actually Madhva's own composition that can be found in his Mahabhara- 
tatatparyanirnaya 2.118 (Madhva 1971: 24). The second passage is identifi- 
able as Rg Veda 1.141.1a. However, as pointed out by Palghat Narayana 
Sastri in his Tippani, this Vedic passage praises Agni and has nothing to do 
with Vayu: 


By this praise of Agni, the excellence of the offering to Agni is made 
clear. By this it is pointed out that [Madhva’s] explanation of this Rg 
Veda passage as being intent on the triad of Vayu Avataras indicates 
heavily that he transgresses the limit of those who follow the Vedas.” 


This is an example of Madhva twisting the meaning of an existing passage 
for his own purpose. ^ In short, Madhva's claim for being the third avatära of 
Vayu is supported only by his own composition and a deliberate 
misrepresentation of an existing text. Appayya says Madhva's claim is noth- 
ing more than his imagination," and concludes his analysis by stating, “We 
repeatedly observe that [Madhva] transgresses the limit of those who accept 
scriptural authority."?* 

It is worth reflecting on Appayya's charge that Madhva transgresses the 
limit of those who accept scriptural authority (pramanikamaryadalan- 
ghanam). In this expression, the term pramanika literally means “those who 
accept the reliable means of knowledge (pramana)." As is well known, pra- 
mana in Vedanta includes not only scriptural authority (sabda) but also other 


naprajfias trttyas tu bhagavatkaryasadhakah // (Appayya 1941: 5). 

24 bál itthā tád vápuse dhayi darsatám. 

25 Makhivaryabhüsanä: anenagnisamsanenagneyayaágasya präsastyam dyotyate / etena 
vayvavataratrayaparatayasya rco varnanam vaidikamaryäadollanghanasya mahal 
lingam iti sücitam / (Palghat Narayana Sastri 1940: 11). Palghat Narayana Sàstri was a 
modern scholar who specialized in Advaita Vedanta. As his name suggests, he hailed 
from the Palakkad (Palghat) region in Kerala. This is also confirmed in the concluding 
verse Sàstri gives at the end of his Tippani (Palghat Narayana Sastri 1940: 129): 
kstraranya(palaghat)khyadeso gunaganamahito darsanat pavanatmà / He taught at 
Maharaja's college in Mysore (http://profskr.com/?page_id=9). Although his exact 
dates are not known to the current author, he seems to have lived from the late 19" 
century to the mid-20" century. 

26 See Mesquita (2000: 55-58, 2003: 114) for an analysis of how Madhva uses this Rg 
Veda verse. 

27 rgvedamantrasya svakalpitavayvavataratrayaparatayad pradarsakam (Appayya 1941: 
11). 

28 pramanikamaryadalanghanam bhüyasä drsyate / (Appayya 1941: 5). 
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means of knowledge such as perception (pratyaksa) and inference 
(anumana). Nevertheless, I believe what Appayya has in mind is scriptural 
authority (Sabdapramana), because this expression appears in the context of 
Appayya's criticism of Madhva's use of scripture. This is further supported 
by the fact that Palghat Narayana Sastri rephrases prämänika as “those who 
follow the Vedas (vaidika).” As an Advaitin, Appayya ultimately does not 
accept Madhva's ontology, which is dualistic and theistic. At the same time, 
Appayya's fundamental problem with Madhva is not his ontology as such. 
Appayya acknowledges that there are valid Vedantic views that are not 
Advaita. He even praises the benefit of worshipping saguna Brahman. 
However, what Appayya finds problematic and unacceptable is the way in 
which Madhva builds his ontology. From Appayya’s perspective, Madhva’s 
teaching is unacceptable, because he does not follow the rules of the game. 
What is implicit in Appayya’s criticism is his understanding of the nature of 
Vedanta, according to which one should formulate one’s opinion based on 
commonly available textual sources. When Madhva cites texts that nobody 
knows, this is a threat to the discipline itself, because this challenges the very 
notion of scriptural authority (sabdapramana), which is the basis of Vedanta. 
What is Appayya’s contribution to the study of citations? In their intro- 
duction to the present volume, Freschi and Maas discuss the reuse of parts of 
an old building to construct a new building. In the context of Vedanta, ac- 
cording to Appayya, it is allowed to formulate new systems of thought, but 
the ingredients for such a construction are pre-determined. The most widely 
accepted ingredients are the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgitä and the Brahma- 
sutras. Smrti texts such as the Purdnas are accepted, but they have to be 
commonly available. Thus, Appayya emphasizes the necessity of verifiable 
scriptural evidence and rejects the use of apocryphal scriptural citations. 


4.2 Jiva Gosvami 


In the previous section, I discussed Appayya’s criticism of Madhva’s use of 
untraceable citations. Appayya’s argument is clear and forceful. However, the 
matter is complicated by Jiva Gosvami, who, unlike Appayya, accepts some 
of Madhva’s untraceable quotes as authentic. 

A contemporary of Appayya, Jiva lived in North India in the 16" century. 
He was one of the so-called Sadgosvami of Vrndavana, who founded the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava school that was initiated by Caitanya (1486-1534). It is 


29 According to the Caitanyacaritamrta of Krsnadäsa Kaviraja (1496—??), Caitanya was 
initiated by ISvara Puri into the path of Krsna devotionalism. Some of the later Gaudiya 
authors, such as Baladeva Vidyabhüsana (??-1793), claim that Caitanya belonged to 
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not clear to me whether Jiva knew Appayya’s works. As far as his discussion 
of Madhva’s quotes is concerned, Jiva does not address Appayya’s criticism. 
Jiva’s view on Madhva’s untraceable quotes is significant in our discussion 
because it shows that the authenticity of his quotes was accepted not only by 
Madhva's immediate followers but also by Vedantins outside the Madhva 
school. 

Before we analyze Jiva’s view, however, we need to clarify the relation 
between the Gaudiyas and the Madhva school. This is necessary, because 
there is a controversial claim that the Gaudiyas actually belong to the Madh- 
va school and form the Brahmä-Mädhva-Gaudiya Sampradaya. The idea of 
the Gaudiya affiliation with the Madhvas possibly goes back to Kavi Karna- 
pura's Gauraganoddesadipika, which was written in 1576 (see n. 29). Even if 
the passage of this work that mentions the Sampradaya affiliation is an 
interpolation, as John Hawley (2013) argued recently, the Madhva-Gaudtya 
connection was widely accepted in North India by the 18" century. 

As David Buchta has argued and as I have discussed elsewhere, how- 
ever, it is best to see this affiliation as something formal and external. In 
other words, in spite of the fact that some Gaudityas claim to be a part of the 
Madhva tradition, we must understand the two traditions as different from 
one another. It is clear that the Gaudiya tradition is distinct from the Madhva 
tradition if, for example, we examine Jiva Gosvam?’s magnum opus, the Bha- 
gavatasandarbhas, which are arguably the most foundational texts in the 
Gaudiya theology. In the beginning of the Tattvasandarbha, which is the first 
volume in the Sandarbhas, Jiva does not mention any of the Madhva teach- 
ers. Instead, he offers the mangala verses to Krsna, to Caitanya and to his 
uncles Rüpa and Sanàátana."' Caitanya, Rüpa and Sanätana are all prominent 
figures in the Gaudiya tradition but are not recognized as such in the Madhva 
tradition. As Alexis Sanderson (2005: 89) and Christopher Minkowski (2008: 
1) have pointed out, the mangala or the opening verses are the “face” of the 
work, where the author's personal affiliation can be observed. Therefore, the 


the Madhva sampradäya because Madhavendra Puri, I$vara Puri's guru, was a Madhva 
sannyási. However, whether Madhavendra belonged to the Madhva sampradaya or not 
is by no means self-evident. In fact, scholars such as S. K. De (1961) and Sharma 
(2000) reject Madhavendra's affiliation with the Madhva school. See Okita 2014b: 44— 
55 for a detailed discussion of this point. 

30 See for example, Buchta 2003, 2005, 2007 and Okita 2008, 2009, 2014a, 2014b. 

31 Tattvasandarbha: antah krsnam bahir gauram darsitangadivaibhavam / kalau san- 
kirtanaddyaih smah krsnacaitanyam asritah // 2 // jayatam mathurabhümau srilarüpa- 
sanätanau / yau vilekhayatas tattvam jfíapakau pustikam imam // 3 // (Jiva 1983: 5). 
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opening verses of the Tattvasandarbha indicate that Jiva does not see his 
Gaudiya tradition as a part of the Mädhva school. 

Moreover, Jiva mentions that his Sandarbhas are based on Gopala Bhatta 
Gosvami’s composition, which Gopala Bhatta himself wrote following what 
was written by great Vaisnavas." In his auto-commentary on this verse, Jiva 
explains that the expression "great Vaisnavas" refers to authors such as 
Rämänuja, Madhva and Sridhara Svāmī.” In other words, Jiva acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Madhva but not in an exclusive way. In fact, as discussed 
by Ravi Gupta and others, Rämänuja’s and Sridhara’s influence on Jiva’s 
theology is at least equally strong as that of Madhva, and there are a number 
of significant theological disagreements between Madhva and Jiva.”* 

For example, Jiva accepts the bhedabheda position in which Brahman is 
considered the material cause (upadanakarana) of the manifest world; that 
the living entities and the manifest world are Brahman's energies (Saktis); 
that Krsna is the highest manifestation of the ultimate reality and the source 
of all Visnu avataras; that Radha is Krsna's pleasure-giving energy (hladini 
Sakti) and his best consort; and that Caitanya is non-different from Krsna. 
While Jiva promotes these doctrines, Madhva does not accept them. In con- 
trast, Madhva's followers accept his teachings rigidly; for them Madhva is 
the supreme teacher. 

Complicated discussions notwithstanding, the only point I wish to make 
clear is that the Gaudiyas are theologically distinct from the Mädhvas, and 
therefore they should be considered as forming a separate school. Provided 
that this point is acceptable, we can now go back to address Jiva's view of 
Madhva's untraceable quotes. From Jiva's perspective, the untraceability of 
certain texts does not pose such a great challenge, since he believes there are 
many texts that are lost and hence not available to us. 

In his Tattvasandarbha Anuccheda 12, Jiva states that at the present mo- 
ment (samprati), scriptural authority (Sabda) means the Itihdsas and the 
Puranas, because the Vedas are difficult to go through in their entirety 
(duspäratvät).” In his auto-commentary, Jiva explains that the expression 


32 Tattvasandarbha: ko ’pi tadbandhavo bhatto daksinadvijavamsajah / vivicya vyalikhad 
grantham likhitäd vrddhavaisnavaih // 4 // tasyadyam granthanälekham krantam ut- 
kräntakhanditam / paryalocyätha paryayam krtvà likhati jivakah //5 // (Siva 1983: 6). 

33 Sarvasamvädini: vrddhavaisnavaih | Sriramanujamadhvacaryasridharasvamyadibhir 
yal likhitam tasmäd uddhrtasyety arthah / (Siva 1983a: 6). 

34 See for example Gupta 2007, Kapoor 1976. 

35 Tattvasandarbha: vedasabdasya samprati dusparatvad duradhigamarthatvac ca tad- 
arthanirnayakanam muninàm api parasparavirodhad vedarüpo vedarthanirnayakas 
cetihasapuranátmakah sabda eva vicärantyah / (Jiva 1983: 29). 
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“the present moment” refers to the age of Kali, and that the Vedas are diffi- 
cult to go through because some texts are not available and because we lack 
the intelligence to comprehend the works that have come down to us. Radha 
Mohana Gosvami (late 18^ century)" further clarifies that the Vedas are 
difficult to go through in their entirety “because some Vedas are destroyed 
and some concealed." Appayya’s main criticism against Madhva was that 
Madhva transgresses the limits of those who accept scriptural authority. If we 
accept Jiva’s view of scripture, however, the convention of what constitutes 
authoritative texts becomes much more ambiguous, because in Jiva’s view 
there is always a possibility that certain texts are untraceable not because they 
were fabricated, but because they used to exist but are now lost or unavaila- 
ble. 

Jiva was not the first authority who discussed the problem of lost scrip- 
tures, although he was possibly among the few who defended the validity of 
extant passages from lost texts. A defense of the authority of lost texts can be 
found, for example, in the tradition of the Dharmasastra. According to this 
tradition, the rules enjoined in the Dharmasästras are authoritative because 
they are based on the Vedas. A problem, however, is that many Dharma- 
Sastric rules are not found in the revealed scriptures. One way in which the 
tradition deals with this is to appeal to the Mimamsaka concept of "inferred 
Vedic text" (anumitasruti). If certain rules are mentioned in the Smrti texts or 
Observed in the conduct of virtuous people but not mentioned in the available 
Sruti texts (pratyaksasruti), then we must infer the existence of lost Sruti 
texts that mention those rules (Olivelle 1993: 84—85, 1999: xli, 2006: 173). 
As early as the 3 century BCE, Apastamba says, 


All injunctions were (originally) taught in the Brahmanas. Those sec- 
tions of theirs that have been lost are inferred on the basis of custom 
(trans. Olivelle 1993: 85).” 


A critical difference, however, between Jiva and those Dharmasastric authors 
is that the former uses available passages attributed to a lost text while the 
latter do not claim to have such a direct access to “inferred Vedic text." ^? 


36 Sarvasamvadini: apracaradrüpatvena durmedhastvena ca ‘duspäratvät’ (Siva 1983a: 
29). 

37 On Radha Mohana Gosvami, see Elkman 1986: 51-55. 

38 Tika: dusparatvad iti kesamcid vedanaám ucchannatvät kesamcit pracchannatvac ca iti 
bhavah (Jiva 1983: 29). For a detailed discussion on Jiva’s epistemology, see Broo 
2006, Buchta 2006, Uskokov 2009. 

39 Apastambadharmasütra 1.12.10: brahmanoktà vidhayas tesàm utsannah päthäh pra- 
yogad anumiyante / 
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The idea of “lost text" is found in the Vaisnava tradition as well. 
Yamunacarya, a well-known teacher of the Sti Vaisnava school in the 
10" century in South India, wrote a text called the 4gamapramanya. In this 
work, he argues that the lost Vaisnava texts in Kashmir such as the 
Ekayanasakha are revealed (apauruseya) scriptures and therefore authorita- 
tive (Sanderson 2009: 108). 

Returning to Jiva's discussion, in Anuccheda 28 he addresses Madhva's 
untraceable citations. This is in the context of Jiva's discussion of scriptural 
means of knowledge (sabdapramäna). Like many other Vedäntins, Jiva says 
that scriptural knowledge is the only means to understand Brahman. Con- 
cerning the use of scripture in his own work, Jiva first says that he will cite 
the Srutis and the Smrtis exactly as he saw (yathadrstam eva) them.*’ How- 
ever, to this general principle Jiva adds an exception, namely, Madhva's 
untraceable citations: 


And in some cases, I humbly accepted sources that I have not seen 
myself from glorious texts such as the Bhagavatatatparya, the Bhara- 
tatatparya and the Brahmasütrabhäsya by the glorious Madhvacarya, 
who is the ancient teacher of realism, who greatly propagated a 
particular Vaisnava thought, [...] who has as his disciples and grand- 
disciples the best among the knowers of the Vedas and their meaning, 
such as Vijayadhvaja, Brahmatirtha and Vyasatirtha, who were well 
known in southern countries and so on.” 


The key expression in the above passage is "the sources that I have not seen 
myself (svayam adrstakarani).” When Jiva realizes that certain quotations are 
found only in Madhva's works, he accepts these passages as authoritative 
although he cannot trace the original, and does not discuss their authenticity. 
He has a very positive attitude toward Madhva and his followers. This is 


40 Ithank Dr. Elisa Freschi for her perceptive comment on this point. For her reflections 
on this, see her blog post: http://elisafreschi.com/2014/07/01/forging-indian- 
philosophical-texts/. 

41 Tattvasandarbha: pramanani srutipurdnddivacanani yathädrstam evodaharaniyani / 
(Jiva 1983: 83). 

42 Tattvasandarbha: kvacit svayam adrstäkaräni ca tattvavadaguriinam anddhunikanam 
[...] pracurapracáritavaisnavamatavisesanam daksinadidesavikhyatasisyopasisyibhü- 
tavijayadhvajabrahmatirthavyasatirthadivedavedarthavidvaranam srimadhvacaryaca- 
rananam Ssribhagavatatatparyabharatatatparyabrahmasitrabhasyadibhyah | samgrhi- 
tani / (Siva 1983: 83). — According to Baladeva’s commentary, “and so on (adi)" in the 
expression “southern countries and so on (daksinädidesa)” indicates that the Madhva 
sampradaya was well known in the eastern areas (gaude ’pi) as well: daksinadideseti 
tena gaude "pi madhavendradayas tadupasisyah katicid babhüvur ity arthah /. 
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expressed, for example, in his description of Madhva as the teacher of 
realism (tattvavadaguru). “tattvavada” was the term Madhva used to describe 
his teaching, in contrast to mayavada, which refers to the Advaita teaching. 
While Jiva teaches many Gaudiya doctrines that Madhva followers did not 
accept, Jiva agrees with Madhva in his severe critique of the Advaita Vedanta 
theory of non-dualism. In this regard, Jiva’s respect for Madhva's teaching 
appears as an understandable consequence of their doctrinal agreement. 

Another place where we observe Jiva's reverential attitude toward the 
Madhva tradition is in his description of Madhva's followers being well 
known in the southern country and so on (daksinadidesavikhyata). For exam- 
ple, Vijayadhvaja (1410-1450)? was well known as the author of the 
Padaratnävalı, which is the first full commentary on the Bhagavata Purana 
within the Mädhva tradition. As for Vyasatirtha (1478-1539), B. N. K. 
Sharma calls him “the Prince of Dialecticians of the Dvaita school” (1994: 
viii. He was the famous author of the Nyayamrta, which later prompted 
Madhusüdhana Sarasvati, a famous Advaitin of the 16" century, to write his 
refutation called Advaitasiddhi." All of these points indicate that by Jiva’s 
lifetime in the 16" century, the Mädhva sampradäya had become a well-es- 
tablished and well-respected Vaisnava tradition like that of Rämänuja’s Sri 
sampradaya. Thus for Jiva, who was establishing a new tradition of Gaudtya 
Vaisnavism, referring to the older tradition of Madhva was part of a strategy 
for presenting his theology in a respectable manner. 

After glorifying Madhva and his followers, Jiva quotes passages from 
Madhva’s Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya: 


Just as Lord Vyasa, who is Lord Narayana in person, spoke in the 
Mahabharata and so on, knowing other scriptures in the light of 
Vedanta, and after seeing different types of books in various countries, 
in the same manner I [i.e., Madhva] speak, by examining these 
[books]. 


In these passages, Madhva claims his Vyasa-like authority in the Mahabha- 
ratatatparyanirnaya, which is his summary of the Mahabharata. By referring 


43 Sharma 2000: 456. 

44 For a detailed discussion of this debate, see Sharma 1994. Also, for the indebtedness of 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati to Vyasatirtha, see Pellegrini 2015. 

45 Tattvasandarbha, Anuccheda 28, Mahäbhäratatätparyanirnaya 2.6cd~2.8ab: sastran- 
taradni samjanan vedäntasya prasädatah / dese dese tathà granthän drstvä caiva pr- 
thagvidhan // yathà sa bhagavan vyasah säksan näräyanah prabhuh / jagäda bhara- 
tadyesu tathä vaksye tadıksaya // iti / (Jiva 1983: 84). 
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to these passages, Jiva expresses his high regard for Madhva and emphasizes 
the scriptural authority of his writings. 

Then, at the end of the Anuccheda 28, Jiva gives a list of the texts that ap- 
pear only in Madhva’s works: 


Among them, the Srutis are the Caturvedasikhä and so on, which are 
selected by him, and the Puranas are the sections of the Garuda 
Puräna and so on, which are not available anywhere at present. Fur- 
thermore, the Samhitäs mean the Mahäsamhitä and so on, and the 
Tantras are the Tantrabhägavata, the Brahmatarka and so on.” 


In his Madhvamatavidhvamsana, Appayya mentions the Caturvedasikha, the 
Mahäsamhitä and the Brahmatarka as absolutely unknown and therefore 
untrustworthy. Jiva thus accepts as authoritative precisely the same works 
that Appayya rejects. 

Jiva's argument is simple, but its implications are profound. Many texts 
became lost or inaccessible in the course of time. However, Madhva's untra- 
ceable quotes must be authentic because illustrious teachers of the Madhva 
school quote them. Therefore, even though he cannot trace the original, he 
can use these untraceable quotes to build his Gaudiya theology. As noted 
earlier, the Dharmasastric tradition appealed to the idea of lost texts. These 
texts are inferred partly based on the conduct of virtuous people. If we ac- 
knowledge the cultural background in which this type of argument appears to 
have been well accepted, Jiva's argument for the validity of Madhva's untra- 
ceable quotes based on the authority of the Madhva followers must have 
sounded fairly reasonable to his contemporary audience. 

Going back to the analogy of architecture, using the materials from an 
older building can give a new building an aura of tradition and being estab- 
lished. Thus Jiva's reuse of Madhva's untraceable quotes has the effect of 
reminding experienced readers of the legacy of the Madhva tradition and its 
fierce and forceful attack on Advaita Vedanta. 


46 Tattvasandarbha, Anuccheda 28: tatra taduddhrtà srutis caturvedasikhädya, puranam 
ca gärudädınam samprati sarvatrapracaradrüpam amsädikam / samhità ca mahäsam- 
hitadikà tantram ca tantrabhagavatadikam brahmatarkädikam iti jfieyam // (iva 1983: 
84). 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have explored the issue of Madhva’s untraceable quotations 
and its implications. As I described, the modern controversy between Mes- 
quita and Sharma has a prelude that goes back at least to the 16" century. 
Appayya criticizes Madhva for citing unknown texts because this goes 
against the Vedic norm. Appayya’s presupposition is that Vedanta is funda- 
mentally a discipline of scriptural exegesis and one’s opinions should be 
based on texts that are commonly available and accepted as authoritative. 
Clooney's view that Vedanta is better understood as theology resonates with 
Appayya's argument. 

On the one hand, Appayya criticizes Madhva for transgressing the limits 
of those who follow the Vedas (vaidikamaryadollanghana). On the other 
hand, according to Jiva, many works that were once existent are lost and 
therefore no longer available. If we embrace this view, then what exactly 
constitutes authoritative Vedic texts suddenly becomes ambiguous. The phe- 
nomenon of lost texts does in fact occur, as I discussed above (section 2), in 
the case of citations from the Skanda Purana by Dharmanibandha authors. 
For a long time, these citations were regarded as pseudo-citations, because 
they could not be traced in the vulgate edition of the Skanda Purana (see 
Khemaraja Srikrsnadäsa 1910). More recently, however, they have been 
found in a text bearing the same title in a recension edited by Andriaensen, 
Bakker and Isaacson. For Jiva therefore, the obscure origin of texts does not 
necessarily indicate that they lack scriptural authority. Certainly Mesquita’s 
contribution is groundbreaking and significant. At the same time, I hope to 
have shown that the issue is more complex than he presented it. 

In relation to the architectural analogy, Appayya’s view is that only those 
building materials can be used whose origin is readily known. In contrast, 
Jiva argues that building blocks can be used effectively simply because of the 
fact that an established tradition uses them. Furthermore, since Jiva cites 
Madhva’s untraceable quotes, later Gaudiya followers such as Visvanätha 
Cakravarti in the 17" century and Baladeva Vidyabhüsana in the 18" century 
also refer to quotes of Madhva cited by Jiva." In other words, since Jiva 


47 While I believe violating scriptural evidence (sabdapramäna) has a particularly signifi- 
cant implication in exegetical traditions such as Mimämsä and Vedanta, such a viola- 
tion would also be problematic in other schools such as Nyäya, even though they are 
not exclusively dependent on scriptural evidence. This topic is unfortunately beyond 
the scope of the current chapter, but I thank Dr. Elisa Freschi for having pointed this 
out. 

48 See Okita 2011 on this point. 
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became the authority in the Gaudrya tradition, the fact in itself that Jiva used 
Madhva's citations added authority to them. Thus, the reuse of Madhva's un- 
traceable quotes in the Gaudiya tradition presents an intriguing phenomenon 
of reuse in which an influential writer enhanced the authority of (alleged) ci- 
tations simply by citing them again. 
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Reusing, Adapting, Distorting? 
Venkatanatha’s Reuse of Rämänuja, 
Yamuna (and the Vrttikära) in his Commentary ad 
Pirvamimamsasitra 1.1.1* 


Elisa Freschi 


1 Early Vaisnava synthesizing philosophies 


Vaisnavism has a long history in India in general and in South India in par- 
ticular. At the time of Rämänuja (traditional dates: 1017-1137), some of the 
texts later recognized as milestones of $ri Vaisnavism had already been com- 
posed. These are the texts (and practices) belonging to the Paficaratra corpus, 
whose origin can be placed in 9"-century Kashmir (Sanderson 2009b: 61—62, 
Leach 2012: 7), the hymns of the Alvars and the treatises of certain theolo- 
gians such as Nathamuni (traditional date of birth: 824) and Yamunacarya 
(traditional dates: 918-1038).' It is still unclear — as the following pages will 
show — who first attempted a synthesis of these three elements,” not to men- 
tion the various philosophical currents (from Nyaya to Pirva Mimamsa and 
especially Vedanta) that have been part of the construction of later Sri Vais- 


* [am grateful to Marion Rastelli for several enlightening and enjoyable conversations 
about Paíicaratra and related topics. I am also very much obliged to Philipp Maas for 
his careful reading of an earlier draft of this article. Research for this article was fi- 
nanced by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF) in the context of the FWF-project V-400. 

1 See Neevel 1977: 14—16 for an explanation of these dates through the hypothesis that 
the life spans of the great masters of Sti Vaisnavism were lengthened in order to con- 
nect them directly to each other. In his 1977 book Neevel announces a forthcoming 
study focusing only on the issue of dates, but I have been unable to locate it (if it was 
ever written). 

2  Neevel writes that Nathamuni, whose two works have not been preserved, may have 
been the first to "discover" the hymns within a philosophical context (Neevel 1977: 
88-89) but his main testimonies in this regard are later hagiographical biographies. 
Yamuna has also been traditionally connected to the Alvars (Neevel 1977: 88); the to- 
pos of being the worst human being and thus needing God's compassion can be found 
in the Alvars’ hymns as well as in the mangala verses of Yamuna's Stotraratna. 
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nava philosophy. I have, however, the strong impression that the synthesis of 
these elements as we know it was created by Venkatanatha (also known by 
the title of Vedanta Desika, traditional dates 1269-1370). 

In his Agamapramanya, Yamuna defended the epistemological validity of 
the Paficaratra and engaged in the philosophical debate of his time. Nonethe- 
less, not Yamuna but Rämänuja is regarded as the founder of what is usually 
known as Visistadvaita Vedanta (ie., the philosophical counterpart of Sri 
Vaisnavism).” Why? Perhaps because he offered the new-born system a well- 
developed number of works dealing with its principal tenets. Further, he 
wrote a commentary on the Brahmasiitra (henceforth BS), a practice that was 
probably already becoming the standard way of establishing a distinct 
Vedanta tradition.* 

However, notwithstanding the status Ramanuja gained for Visistädvaita 
Vedantins, his Sribhäsya (henceforth SriBh) does not “feel” like a ground- 
breaking work, but rather like one that is part of a parampara, a 'teacher- 
pupil lineage. In fact, Rämänuja apparently based his work on already 
established interpretations, vocabulary and approaches. Apart from the au- 
thors mentioned above who were later recognized as the precursors of Visi- 
stadvaita Vedanta, one might also recall among the forerunners of Ramanuja 
an elusive Vrttikära, who may have commented on both the PMS and the BS? 


3 Even Gerhard Oberhammer, who attempted a careful historical and philosophical 
investigation of the first stages of Visistädvaita Vedanta, calls it the “Rämänuja 
Schule"; see Oberhammer 1979 and the volumes following this publication. A simi- 
lar depiction is made in the second foreword of Narasimhachary 1998. 

4 The practice had in fact already been adopted by Sankara and Bhäskara and would be 
adopted by Madhva and Vallabha. The Gaudiya Vaisnavas, whose early figures (Cai- 
tanya and the three Gosvamins Jiva, Sanatana and Ripa) had not written a commentary 
on the BS, had to produce one in order to be accepted as a distinct sampradaya (see 
Okita's chapter in the present volume, section 4.2). The fact that Srivatsanka Misra’s 
(now lost) commentary on the BS was not accepted as the standard commentary among 
Sti Vaisnavas-Visistadvaita Vedäntins seems to indirectly prove that it did not conform 
to what later came to be recognized as the basic tenets of the school. On Srivatsanka 
Misra, see Oberhammer 1971: 118-119 and Neevel 1977: 69-75. Oberhammer high- 
lights the fact that Srivatsanka's commentary was extraneous to Yàmuna's tradition 
(and thus, I may add, also extraneous to Venkatanatha, who in fact never mentions it): 
“Vor Yamuna hat es kaum eine Tradition von Brahmasütren-Kommentaren des Paiic- 
arätra gegeben, und Yamuna mußte daher, wollte er von der von ihm vertretenen Auf- 
fassung der Vedanta-Lehren im Sinne einer Tradition sprechen, schulfremde Kommen- 
tatoren nennen [...]" (Oberhammer 1971: 119). 

5 The usage of single quotation marks for words’ meanings and of double quotation 
marks for the interpretation of sentences is the standard in linguistics, see Haspelmath 
2014. 

6 Against this view, see Bronkhorst 2007, end of section 1. Given that the present 
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and remained (see section 4.2) very influential for centuries, certainly until 
the time of Venkatanätha.’ In the opening of his $riBh, Rämänuja possibly 
refers to him as Bodhàyana.* 

In this sense, Rämänuja was a systematizer. He turned Sri Vaisnavism 
into a Vedantic school, acknowledging the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and 
the BS (the three texts acknowledged as the three foundations — prastha- 
natrayı — of all Vedanta schools) as its foundations. Venkatanatha, however, 
went one step further. He tried to integrate the other schools of Indian philo- 
sophy into Visistadvaita Vedanta, from Nyaya (Venkatanatha dedicated his 
Nyayaparisuddhi to the goal of including Nyaya in Visistadvaita Vedanta) to 
Pūrva Mimämsä (see his Sesvaramimamsa and Mimamsapaduka) and Pafica- 
ratra's apology (see his Pafícaratraraksa). He wrote in Prakrit, Tamil, Mani- 
pravala and Sanskrit, in the form both of sästras and beautiful poems. His po- 
ems are full of the Alvars’ poetical and mystical images, whereas his Sastras 
abound with scholarship. In this sense, Venkatanatha can be seen as a con- 
tinuator of the intellectual legacy of both Rämänuja (especially as far as Ve- 
dànta is concerned, but [see section 4] also with regard to Pürva Mimamsa) 
and Yamuna (as far as the Paficaratra and perhaps the Alvars’ heritage are 
concerned). 


2 Venkatanatha as a continuator of Ramanuja (and of Yamuna) 


In this chapter, I shall focus on Rämänuja’s SriBh and Venkatanätha’s Sesva- 
ramimämsä (SM). In many ways, the two texts resemble each other. The first 
is a commentary on the BS (also called Uttaramimamsasütra, UMS), 
whereas the second comments on the Pürvamımamsäsütra (PMS). Further, 
while the first implicitly aims at appropriating the BS, the latter explicitly 
aims at gaining the PMS as part of the system Rämänuja had established. 
More importantly, the Sesvaramımamsä (henceforth SM) explicitly adopts 
the SriBh's agenda of showing how a (somewhat) different school was, in 
fact, part of one's own and propounding the idea of the existence of an 
aikasastrya ‘unity of the teaching.” However, Venkatanatha's undestanding 


chapter focuses on Venkatanatha’s perspective on the unity of Pürva and Uttara 
Mimamsa, I will leave aside Bronkhorst’s points against the historicity of this 
hypothesis. 

7 For an insightful excursus on the Vrttikara, see the contribution by Andrijanić to this 
volume. 

8  bhagavadbodhaàyanakrtàm vistirnäm  brahmasütravrttim pürväcaryah samciksipuh, 
tanmatänusärena süträksaräni vyakhyasyante (Krishnamacharya 1938: 78). 
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of this slogan is in part different from and extends how it was used by Ra- 
mänuja. 

At the end of this chapter, I shall show how Venkatanätha also shares 
much of Yämuna’s agenda. In fact, in several cases it is possible to detect 
whole passages from Yämuna’s work being reused by Venkatanätha. How- 
ever, these passages are often silently embedded in Venkatanätha’s text. By 
contrast, Rämänuja’s texts are also frequently embedded, but mentioning 
Rämänuja is used as a philosopher’s stone, i.e., as the final argument that 
turns every argument into knowledge. Rämänuja is thus the constant refer- 
ence point that settles any discussion. Why so? Perhaps because Yamuna’s 
works were superseded by Rämänuja’s, just as Yamuna's works had super- 
seded the works of his grandfather Nathamuni.’ However, a further reason 
might be that Yamuna's agenda displays a major difference from that of 
Venkatanatha: Yamuna's Agamapramanya is usually interpreted as having 
been devised against Pürva Mimämsakas (see Mesquita 1971, Neevel 1977, 
Mesquita 1980), whereas Venkatanatha went so far as to write genuine Pürva 
Mimamsa texts. Although Mesquita and Neevel may have exaggerated the 
anti-Pürva Mimamsa component of Yamuna's agenda (see below, section 5, 
for his respectful mention of Jaimini), he clearly tried to achieve what the 
Mimamsaka Kumarila had tried to avoid some centuries earlier, namely the 
recognition of Paíicaratra texts at the same level as the Vedas. Moreover, he 
used Nyäya arguments (e.g., the validity of the Paficaratra is said to depend 
on their author, God),'? and his general attitude is not yet clearly (Uttara) 
Mimämsaka, unlike in the case of Ramanuja." 

Using an analogy from another Indian school, the situation resembles that 
of Somananda and Utpaladeva, with the former fighting against Bhartrhari 
and the latter embedding Bhartrhari's ideas in a fruitful way in his own sys- 
tem in order to make a sounder philosophical school out of it (see Torella 
2008). To sum up, Venkatanatha took on much of Yamuna's agenda, from 
the appraisal of Paficaratra to theism, but ultimately could not agree with his 
philosophical positions. As for the form of the general frame to be adopted, 


9 “One of the reasons why the Nyäyatattva of Nathamuni's sank into oblivion and got 
lost, could be due to it being eclipsed by Yamuna's works. The same could be said of 
Yamuna’s philosophical works — the three Siddhis — which are only fragmentarily pre- 
served. They themselves were also eclipsed by Rämänuja’s Sribhäsya, as Neevel 
rightly observes" (Mesquita 1980: 211). 

10 For a distinction between Mimämsä- and Nyäya-based arguments concerning the valid- 
ity of sacred texts, see the introductory study in Freschi and Kataoka 2012. 

11 My paper on Yàmuna is currently under preparation. Some of its conclusions are sum- 
marized on The Indian Philosophy Blog (http://wp.me/p486Wp-7C). 
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Venkatanatha agreed more with Ramanuja's aikasästrya suggestion — and 
pushed it much further. 


3 The Sribhasya and the Sesvaramimamsa: Shared textual material 


It is, accordingly, not surprising that Venkatanatha reused the SriBh to a large 
extent. After all, Venkatanatha's attempt was risky, since the Pürva Mimamsa 
was known as an atheist system and he needed to be backed by his prede- 
cessor's implicit support." Indeed, the SM is replete with quotations from the 
SriBh. For our present purposes, however, it is perhaps more relevant that the 
SM reused a great deal of textual material from the SriBh without acknowl- 
edging it. 


3.1 Examples 


The following instances exemplify cases of reuse. Textual passages which are 
formally identical or almost identical (Ce/Ce' or Cee/Ce'e in Steinkellner's 
terminology, see Steinkellner 1988, Freschi 2012, Freschi 2015) are printed 
in grey. Textual passages which display only correspondences in the content 
(Re in Steinkellner's terminology) have a wavy underline. The translations 
are purely indicative; the specificities of each text will need to be the object 
of a separate study. 


3.1.1 The beginning of the commentary 


atrayam atha$abda anantarye bhavati; ata$Sabdo vrttasya hetubhäve. 


(SriBh ad 1.1.1)" 


12 A similar device was implemented in Venkatanatha's Pajicaratraraksa, where an ac- 
knowledged quote from the BS was used at a critical point in order to show how the 
BS (in fact, the BS according to Rämänuja’s interpretation, but Venkatanätha consis- 
tently refers to the unity of BS and SriBh) already reconciled different Upanisadic au- 
thorities — and, thus, perhaps indirectly also in order to justify Venkatanatha's attempt 
to harmonize different Paficaratra authorities. The reused passage is from the SriBh ad 
BS 3.2.7 and is found in the Pdficaratraraksa, Duraiswami Aiyangar and Venugo- 
palacharya 1942: 166. For more details, see Rastelli forthcoming: 7. 

13 “Now, because of that, the desire to know the brahman starts Il 1.1.1 ll In this [sūtra] 
this word atha is [used] in the sense of [designating] an immediate succession. The 
word ata] is [used] in the sense of [stating that] something which has already occurred 
is the cause [of the desire to know].” ($riBh ad BS 1.1.1). Please note that jijfiasd liter- 
ally means ‘desire to know,’ but it can be more smoothly translated with “investiga- 
tion." 
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atha$abdo 'tráyam änantaryärtha eva prasiddhiprakarsasyanapavada- 
tvat. mangalarthatvam tv arthadharmasabdayor anyärthatve ’pi pradi- 
padivat syat. yady apy atra pürvam na kimcid api nirdistam, tathapy 
atahpadopadanena svarasatah samanyena kasyacid vrttasya hetutokteh 
tasya dharmajijfiasapadasamabhivyaharasamarthyat tadapeksitatayä 
visesyamänatväc ca sängavedädhyayanarüpavrttavisesasiddhih. na hi 
vedadhyayanat pürvam anyasmad va niyatapürvavrttäd anantaram 
vedarthavicarah taduktir vavakalpate. ata evatra atassabdo ‘pi vrttasya 
hetubhävärtha eva. (SM ad PMS 1.1.1)" 


It is easy to see how Venkatanatha reused Ramanuja's text but extended it 
further with an interposed excursus. 


Where does this excursus come from? It was probably inspired by Saba- 


ra’s commentary on PMS 1.1.1: 


tatra loke ’yam athasabdo vrttad anantarasya prakriyartho drstah. na 
ceha kificid vrttam upalabhyate. bhavitavyam tu tena, yasmin saty an- 


14 


“Now, because of that, the desire to know the dharma starts l| 1.1.1 Il In this [sūtra] this 
word atha has the meaning of an immediate succession, because a contact with some- 
thing very well known is not refuted (apavdda). But, although the words atha and 
dharma have a different meaning, they can have also indicate auspiciousness (man- 
gala), like a lamp [which illuminates at the same time more than one thing]. Although 
here nothing had been made explicit before, nonetheless with the usage of the word 
atah one automatically establishes a specific event, being the study of the Veda to- 
gether with its auxiliaries. It is so, because in general something which occurred before 
is mentioned as the cause, because this preceding [event] can possibly occur together 
with the word ‘investigation into the dharma’ (whose meaning is well known), and be- 
cause [the thing that occurred before] is specified by the fact that it (the investigation) 
depends on it. In fact, it is not the case that the investigation into the meaning of the 
Veda or its proclamation is possible before the study of the Veda or immediately after 
another preceding event that necessarily happened before. For this very reason, in this 
passage also the word atah has the meaning of [stating that] something which has al- 
ready occurred is the cause [of the desire to know]." (SM ad PMS 1.1.1) 
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thena, yatha ksemasubhikso 'yam de$ah, ato "ham asmin de$e prati- 
vasamiti. evam adhito vedo dharmajijfíasayam hetur jfiatah, anantaram 


1.1.1, Frauwallner 1968: 10-14)" 


Note that the SBh on PMS 1.1.1 starts with a legitimation of the reference to 
worldly usages of words and that the term loka, thus, plays a key role there. 
In the SriBh and the SM, by contrast, the issue does not even arise, perhaps 
because Sabara had apparently settled it once and for all. 


3.1.2 Commentary on jijfíasa 


manoh krti iti visesavidhänät. yady api sambandhasamanyaparigrahe 
"pi jijhasayah karmapeksatvena karmarthatvasiddhih — tathapy aksepa- 
tah praptad abhidhanikasyaiva grahyatvat karmani sasthi grhyate. 
(S1iBh ad BS 1.1.1)'° 


15 “In this regard, we commonly experience that this word atha is used in the meaning of 
[something occurring] immediately after something has already occured. However, in 
the context of this [sūtra] one does not grasp anything which has already occurred. But 
there should be something [which has already occurred], so that once this occurs, im- 
mediately after it the desire to know dharma is adequate. To elaborate: it is postulated 


that this [word atha] has its [usual] well-known meaning. And, this [thing, which has 


already occurred] is the study of the Veda, for, once it has occurred, that (desire to 
know dharma) is adequate. [Obj.:] It is not so. It is suitable that one desires to know 


dharma also after any other action, and also before the study of the Veda. [R.:] [...] 
Therefore the word atha means that immediately after having accomplished the study 
of the Veda the dharma must be investigated (lit. “desired to be known,” see n. 13). We 
(Mimämsakas) do not claim that the investigation of dharma should not be done after 
another action. Rather, the meaning of the word atha is that after having studied the 
Veda one should not hurry up to take a bath, but rather one should immediately after it 
(the study of the Veda) investigate dharma. The word atah points to something which 
has already occurred as the cause, as when one says ‘this region is prosperous and has 
abundant food, therefore (atah) I live in this region.’ In this way, the word atah means 
that the Veda, which has been studied, is understood as the cause for the desire to know 
dharma [and] that immediately after [the study of the Veda] one should investigate 
dharma.” The text of SBh ad PMS 1.1.1 has already been translated into German by 
Frauwallner (Frauwallner 1968: 11—15). The expression prakriyartha is unusual; I 
have not seen it in any other text. The context and the fact that the sub-commentators 
do not dwell on it make me think that the compound only emphasized the ordinariness 
of the meaning suggested. Cf. Frauwallner's translation: “Wir sehen doch, daß das 
Wort „danach“ im täglichen Leben normalerweise etwas bedeutet, das [...]" (Frau- 
wallner 1968: 11). 

16 “The brahman desire (brahmajijnäsä) is the desire to know the brahman. The genitive 
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dhyasämänyasasthim angikrtya tena tatra karmasäpeksajijhäsäsä- 
marthyatah karmarthatvaklpter vilambitatvat. kartrkarmanoh krti iti 
visesavidhanat. (SM ad PMS 1.1.1) " 


In this second passage, the strategy is different: no excursus is inserted, just 
Ramanuja’s points, but they are reorganized in a different sequence. This is 
followed by a more detailed discussion of the grammatical issue at stake. 

By contrast, Sabara does not analyze the compound dharmajijnäsä as pre- 
supposing a sasthi “genitive case’: 


sädhanäni, kani sädhanäbhäsäni, kimparas ceti. (SBh ad PMS 1.1.1) 


3.1.3 vyatireka cases 


For the sake of comparison it might be useful to take a look at Sankara’s and 
Bhaskara’s commentaries on the same sūtra, which are the only ones predat- 
ing the SriBh that are extant. 


3.1.3.1 Sankara’s commentary on the same sütra 


Apart from some elements common to all of the commentaries on the words 
included in UMS 1.1.1 and PMS 1.1.1, Sankara elaborates on altogether 


ending in brahman denotes the object (genitivus objectivus) because of the specific 
[grammatical] rule ‘[The sixth case ending is employed after a stem] meaning agent or 
object, when [used] along with a krt affix’ (Astädhyayr 2.3.65). [Obj.:] Once the gen- 
eral connection has been seized, the meaning of [the genitive in brahman] is ascer- 
tained as the object because the desire to know requires an object (that is, even if the 
genitive did not indicate brahman as object, one would understand it as such because 
an object would be needed). [R.:] Notwithstanding, the genitive is understood as 
meaning the object because only lexical items are obtained through implication." 

17 “The dharma desire (dharmajijfiasa) is the desire to know dharma. Here the genitive 
termination denotes the object (genitivus obiectivus), 1. because, once one has accepted 
the genitive termination [as meaning] a general connection ('an investigation related to 
dharma’), because of that, given that in the [sūtra] an investigation which [still] re- 
quires an object would be impossible, one would be delayed by the fact of [having to] 
imagine which [referent is implicitly] meant as the object, 2. because of the specific 
[grammatical] rule ‘[The sixth case ending is employed after a stem] meaning agent or 
object, when [used] along with a krt affix’ (Astadhyayi 2.3.65)." (SM ad PMS 1.1.1) 

18 "The dharma investigation is the investigation for the sake of dharma. In fact, this is 
the resolution to know it. And how, in turn, can this be investigated? What is dharma? 
How is it defined? What are the means to realize it? What are the erroneous means to 
realize it? What does it aim at?" 
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different topics. When he mentions, like Venkatanatha, the possibility of 
interpreting atha as having an auspicious meaning, he, unlike Venkatanatha, 
explicitly denies this. 


sayah anadhikaryatvat. mangalasya ca vakyarthe samanvayabhavat. 
arthantaraprayukta eva Srutyä mangalaprayojano bhavati. sati canan- 
menapeksata evam brahmajijfiasapi yat pürvavrttam niyamenäpeksate 
tad vaktavyam. svadhyayanantaryam tu samanam. nanv iha karmava- 
bodhananantaryam visesah. na. dharmajijfíasayah prag apy adhitave- 
em i 
atahsabdo hetvarthah. yasmad veda evagnihotradinam Sreyahsädha- 
nanam anityaphalatam darsayati — “tad yatheha karmacito lokah kşī- 
yata evam evamutra punyacito lokah ksryate" (ChUp 8.1.6) ityadih. 


1.1.1)” 


19 


20 


In the omitted sections the discussion on whether the knowledge of the Brāhmaņa part 
of the Vedas is a presupposition of brahmajijnäsä is developed further. 

“Now, because of that, the desire to know the brahman starts || 1.1.1 Il In this [sutra 
the word atha [must] be taken as meaning an immediate succesion, not as meaning the 
introduction [of a topic], because the desire to know the brahman does not need to be 
introduced. And [the word atha also does not have its common auspicious meaning] 
because auspiciousness cannot be connected within the meaning of the sentence. The 
[word atha], exactly while it is used for another purpose, can have the purpose of [con- 
veying] auspiciousness insofar as it is heard [and not because of its meaning]. And 
since [the word atha] means immediate succession, just as the desire to know the 
dharma necessarily requires a preceding study of the Veda, in the same way one must 
also say what preceding event the desire to know the brahman necessarily requires. 
The immediate succession after the study of one’s portion of the Veda is, however, 
common [to both Mimamsas]. [Obj.:] But here, the specific element [which is required 
in order for the desire to know the brahman to take place] is the immediate succession 
after the ritual act. [R.:] No, because the desire to know the brahman is fit also before 
the desire to know the dharma for one who has studied the Upanisads. [...] The word 
atah means a reason, since the Veda itself shows that sacrifices such as the Agnihotra, 
which are means to realize one’s welfare, have no permanent result, e.g., in ‘therefore, 
as in this world a territory (loka) which has been gained through ritual actions comes to 
an end, so in the other a world gained through merit** comes to an end’. [...] The 
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Sankara then goes on to discuss whether the brahman is prasiddha ‘well- 
established’ or not and how in this sense it can be the object of an enquiry (if 
it is already well established it seems that no further investigation is needed). 
The same topic is present in the SBh but absent in the $riBh and the SM. 


3.1.3.2 Bhäskara’s commentary on the same sūtra 


Bhaskara’s commentary on BS 1.1.1 starts on a different note, that is, with 
the four different meanings of atha. Among them dnantarya is also in- 
cluded in Bhaskara’s interpretation of BS 1.1.1, whereas the meaning of 
auspicious (mangala) is absent. Overall, the readers will notice that the com- 
mentary is much closer to the one by Saükara than to the SriBh or the SM: 


catursv arthesv athaSabdaprayogo drsyate. yathä änantarye bhuktvatha 
vrajati. yatha pürvavrttapeksayam pürvam kificid uktva vikalpantaram 
kartum icchann aha athayam abhipraya iti. yatha mangalye. [...] ya- 
thadhikare “atha Sabdanusanam”” iti. tatra nädhikärärtho brahmaji- 
jiiasaya anadhikaryatvat. napi mangalarthah, mangalasya vakyarthe 
*nvayabhavat patahadhvanivat $ravanamatragamyatvat, pürvavrttape- 
ksaya$ cänantaryävyatirekät anantaryartha iha grhyate. (Dvivedin 
1903: 1; Kato 2011: 1-2)? 


brahman desire is the desire to know the brahman. And brahman is that of which the 
definition will be provided in janmäd yasya yatah [UMS 1.1.2]. Therefore, one should 
not suspect that the word brahman has a different meaning here, for instance that of 
[Brahmanical] caste. The genitive case in brahman denotes the object (genitivus objec- 
tivus); it is not [used] in the sense of [designating] any other [relation],* because the 
desire to know requires something to be known and no other things to be known are 
stated." *This evokes Asfadhyayi 2.3.50, sasthi sese "The genitive case is used in the 
case of any other [relation, not covered in the previous sutras].” **I have consulted 
Thibaut's translation of Sankara’s commentary (Thibaut 1890: 9—13) and Olivelle's 
edition and translation of the Chandogya Upanisad (Olivelle 1998: 275), which reports 
karmajito and punyajito for karmacito and punyacito. 

21 Many thanks are due to Andrew Nicholson, who kindly sent me a copy of the editio 
princeps of Bhaskara's commentary on the BS (Dvivedin 1903). I was later able to 
improve the text of the editio princeps by comparing it to the unpublished critical edi- 
tion of the same text, which Takahiro Kato kindly agreed to share with me. This criti- 
cal edition is an improved version of the critical edition Kato produced for his PhD 
(Kato 2011). Minor divergences between the two editions will not be noted, since they 
are beyond the scope of this chapter. 

22 This is the beginning of the Mahabhasya. 

23 "Now, because of that, the desire to know the brahman starts. The word atha is com- 
monly seen to be employed with four meanings. For instance, in the sense of |desig- 
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Once it is established that atha refers to something preceding the BS, 
Bhaskara wonders what this is and he refers in a prima facie view to the 
study of the ritual part of the Veda (not of Pürva Mimämsä, then, but of its 
object, the Brahmana prescriptions): 


tatra kim api pürvavrttam vaktavyam. tad ucyate pürvam karmavicaro 


(Dvivedin 1903: 1-2; Kato 2011: 2)” 


24 


25 


26 


nating] an immediate succession in: ‘Having eaten, now she goes away.’ As another 
example, [the word atha is used] in the sense of requiring something which has oc- 
curred previously when, having said something before and desiring to choose another 
option, [an author] says ‘now, this is [my] opinion.’ Or in the sense of [designating] 
auspiciousness. [...] Or in the sense of introducing a topic, e.g., ‘now, the teaching 
about words starts.’ Among these [four uses, the word atha] [here] does not mean the 
introduction of a topic, since the desire to know the brahman does not need to be intro- 
duced. Nor does [the word atha] mean auspiciousness, since auspiciousness cannot be 
connected to the meaning of the sentence because it is understood just from hearing 
[it], like the sound of a drum. [Only] the meaning of immediate succession is taken up 
here, because there is necessarily an immediate succession since there is the require- 
ment of something that has previously occurred.” 

Dvivedin 1903 reads: prägavyadhitavedäntasya. The reading prag apy adhitavedan- 
tasya is found in Kato 2011 and in Kato's unpublished edition. The parallel with 
Sankara’s text quoted above, section 3.1.3.1, further favors the reading chosen by Kato. 
Dvivedin 1903 reads: moksajfianam. The reading brahmajfianam is accepted in Kato 
2011 and in Kato's unpublished edition (it is supported by all available manuscripts). 
"[n this regard, one needs to say which thing that happened before [is presupposed by 
the desire to know the brahman]. Therefore [we] say: First the investigation of the ri- 
tual action is done. immediately after that the desire to know the brahman starts. In this 
regard, [others] (like Sankara) say: This connection of something future with some- 
thing which has already occurred is not possible, [for three reasons, namely, first] be- 
cause the desire to know the brahman is possible for one who has studied the 
Upanisads also before the desire to know the dharma. And it is also not the case that 
there is here an instrument of knowledge determining that there is a sequence [in the 
study of the Brähmanas and then the Upanisads] [...] Nor is there a relation of prin- 
cipal and subordinate, as in the case of the pre-sacrifices [which are subordinate to the 
main sacrifice]. Nor is it the case that [only] the one who is responsible [for the inves- 
tigation of one part, i.e., the Brähmanas] can be responsible [for the investigation of the 
brahman], as in the case of milking cows [when milk is required for a sacrifice and the 
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A long reflection on this topic follows, whereby the Upanisadic saying tat 
tvam asi is mentioned. Then: 
etat pürvavrttam etadanantaryam athasabdenocyate. saty etasmin sā- 
thah yatah $rutir eva karmanam ksayitvam darsayati. (Dvivedin 1903: 
2; Kato 2011: 2-3)" 


In this connection, Bhaskara also mentions the need to collect both (samuc- 
caya) ritual actions and knowledge, instead of choosing just one or the other: 


jfiánakarmasamuccayàn moksapräptih”® sütrakärasyäbhipretä. (Dvive- 
din 1903: 2; Kato 2011: 3)” 


This leads to the idea that the Brahmana prescriptions need to be studied; a 
long discussion about this follows (Dvivedin 1903: 3-6), in which an ob- 
jector also mentions the Pürva Mimamsa: 


one who is responsible for the sacrifice is thus automatically held responsible also for 
the milking]. The second reason [for denying that atha means ‘after the study of the 
Brähmanas’] is that there is a difference concerning the result [of the investigation] and 
the object one desires to know (in Pürva and Uttara Mimamsa). [As for the result,] the 
knowledge of dharma results in heaven. The knowledge of the brahman results in the 
summum bonum (i.e., liberation). And [as for the object one desires to know], the 
dharma, which has yet to be established, is what one desires to know there (in the 
Pürva Mimämsä), whereas the brahman, which has an already established form, [is 
what one desires to know] here (in the Uttara Mimämsä). The third reason [for denying 
that atha means ‘after the study of the Brahmanas’] is that there is a difference in the 
activity of the injunction [promoting the two different investigations]. 

27 “Through the word atha it is said that something has happened before, i.e., that [the 
desire to know should take place] immediately after it. Once these four kinds of proofs 
have been established, the desire to know the brahman is possible, not otherwise. The 
word atah means a reason, because the very Veda shows that the ritual actions are pe- 
rishable.” 

28 Kato 2011 and Kato's unpublished edition read: ksemapräptih (against Dvivedin 1903 
and all manuscripts but with the support of a variant recorded in van Buitenen's un- 
published edition; about this, see Kato 2009-2010; for Kato's reasons for this choice, 
see Kato 2011: 252). 

29 "Because of this reason the investigation of the brahman must be done. In this regard 
we say that what has just been said, namely that the investigation of the brahman is 
possible also before the investigation of the dharma, is wrong. In fact, here the author 
of the sütra meant that final emancipation is attained through the accumulation of 
knowledge (of the brahman) and ritual action." (On the accumulation of knowledge 
and ritual action in Bhaskara, see Kato 2012). 
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nanu ca mimamsayam eva dvädasalaksanyam $abdavyaparah krtsno 
nirüpitah. (Dvivedin 1903: 5; Kato 2011: 7)? 


Within this discussion, mention is made of the compound brahmajijnasa: 


(Dvivedin 1903: 6; Kato 2011: 10)! 


And, with a phrasing similar to that of Sankara: 


iti dhatuvacyasyarthasya  1psitatvasmaranat. tat punar brahma 
prasiddham aprasiddham va. (Dvivedin 1903: 7; Kato 2011: 11)” 


3.2 Conclusions on the commentaries ad Brahmasütra / Pirvamimamsa- 
sütra 1.1.1 


To sum up, some elements (atha in the sense of designating änantarya 
‘immediate succession,’ atah in the sense of designating hetu ‘cause,’ dhar- 
ma- or brahmajijfíasa being a sasthi tatpurusa ‘dependent determinative 
compound in which the former member is linked to the latter by a relation 
which would be expressed outside the compound through the genitive case’) 
are shared by all the commentaries but there is a huge quantity of textual 
material which, in terms of its structure and content, is uniquely shared by 
Ramanuja and Venkatanatha. The latter also happens to neglect or implicitly 
refute similar topics (most notably, Sankara's and Bhäskara’s claim that there 
is no need to know dharma before starting the brahmajijfiasa ‘investigation 
into brahman’). 


30 “[Obj.:] But the entire function of language has been explained in the twelve chapters 
of the [Pürva] Mimamsa." 

31 “In ‘the desire to know the brahman’ the genitive ending denotes the object (genitivus 
objectivus), because of the specific [grammatical] rule '[The sixth case ending is 
employed after a stem] meaning agent or object, when [used] along with a krr affix’” 
(Astadhyayi 2.3.65). 

32 “The jijnäsd is the desire to know. This desire regards principally the meaning of the 
root (i.e., jfid- ‘to know’), because it is recollected [in the tradition of Grammar] that 
the meaning expressed by the root is what is mostly desired (i.e., it conveys the 
syntactical object), due to [the rule ]'[The desiderative affix is optionally introduced] 
after a verbal root meaning [an action which is] the syntactical object [of a verbal stem 
expressing desire when both the actions have the same agent].’ Besides, is the brahman 
well known or not?" The rule being evoked is A 3.1.7 (for an English translation, see 
Katre 1989). 
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4 The $ribhäsya and the Sesvaramimämsä: A shared agenda concerning 
aikasastrya 


As hinted at above (section 1), it is my opinion that Rämänuja and Venka- 
tanatha shared a similar agenda, insofar as both aimed at broadening the hori- 
zons of their theological school by taking into account a different position. To 
state this concretely, they both aimed at showing that their school and another 
one (Vedanta or Pūrva Mimamsa) formed an ekasästra, a ‘single sdastra. 
Indeed, the doctrine of aikasastrya refers to Pūrva and Uttara Mimämsä (i.e., 
Vedanta) also in the SriBh, but there it seems to be grounded on a reference 
to the unity of their contents, i.e., the Brahmana and the Upanisad parts of the 
Veda (see Marlewicz 2007). Moreover, the SriBh addresses the problem of 
the Pūrva Mimämsä as a separate philosophical school only peripherally.” 
Rämänuja’s position might seem difficult at first sight, insofar as it is 
possible that Sti Vaisnavism was not (yet) recognized as a Vedantic school in 
his time. However, I could not detect any traces of a struggle to make Sri 
Vaisnavism acceptable as a Vedantic school in the SriBh itself, which seems 
to have been written from the perspective of an author with an already well- 
established audience. It does not appear to have been in need of addressing 
the worries of Vedantins who did not want too much religious devotion in 
their philosophy. Nor does the SriBh address the worries of Tamil Vaisnavas 
who did not want Vedanta to become an essential part of their religion (if 
such Vaisnavas ever existed). Instead, the SriBh quotes a lot from the Upa- 
nisads, possibly in order to show that Visistadvaita Vedanta is their best inter- 
preter. Further, it discusses at length issues such as the oneness of brahman. 
This could mean that the SriBh’s target audience consisted of Visistadvaitins 
ante litteram, Advaitins or generic Vedantins. Perhaps Ramanuja even came 
from their ranks, since this would explain the smoothness of his SriBh. In this 
sense, Rämänuja’s task of making Sri Vaisnavism part of Vedanta becomes 
less difficult, insofar as Rämänuja introduced Visistädvaita as a sort of Ve- 
danta within a landscape (that of Vedanta) which was still open enough to ac- 
commodate new attempts at being reconfigured. As for Pürva Mimamsa, 
some of Rämänuja’s arguments were further developed by Venkatanätha,” 


33 Sankara and Bhaskara also referred to Pūrva Mimämsä, but they did not elaborate on 
the unity of the two Mimämsäs nor did they use the term aikasästrya, see Kato 2012, 
section 3. 

34 The short passage on Jaimini’s atheism in the Vedärthasangraha, which Venkatanatha 
expands upon in the prologue of SM (p. 5 of Venkatanatha 1971), is worthy of a 
short note: “In order to avoid the lack of faith in ritual action of people who have not 
heard the Upanisads (asrutavedänta), some excessive statements (ativada) have been 
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but in general his way of understanding aikasästrya seems to consider Pūrva 
Mimamsa more from the perspective of its object (the Brahmanas) or as a 
reservoir of exegetical rules (which he thoroughly applies in his works), so 
that even on this side no conflict had to arise. 

The same attitude towards Pürva Mimamsa is also evident for post-Rama- 
nuja but pre-Venkatanatha authors such as Vatsya Varadaguru. In his Tattva- 
nirnaya, he — like Rämänuja in his SriBh — quoted frequently from the Upani- 
sads and the BS, whereas the Pürva Mimamsa is called upon whenever ex- 
egetical points are discussed but not for its specific contents (see the Index of 
references and quotations from the PMS in Stark 1990). 

By contrast, in the case of Venkatanatha's attempt to incorporate Pürva 
Mimamsa, it is easier to detect that he was facing internal opponents, since he 
wanted to integrate Pürva Mimamsa as a philosophical system and not just as 
a technique. Accordingly, in the SM the apologetic intent of showing that the 
Pürva Mimämsä was originally not atheist is quite explicit already in the title. 
In a related work, the Mimamsapaduka, the presence of divergent opinions 
within Visistadvaita Vedanta is even more evident, since Venkatanatha needs 
to defend his choice (see MP 7-10) and recur to his predecessor’s (mostly 
implicit) support (MP 11). 

To sum up: Yàmuna was the first to attempt to justify the validity of the 
(Vaisnava) Paficaratra sacred texts by discussing their epistemological status 
and to discuss Vedantic topics. Ramanuja proposed a Visistadvaita form of 
Vedanta. Venkatanatha re-formed this Visistadvaita and made it into the phi- 
losophical counterpart of a Vaisnavism which incorporated Päficarätra and 
the Alvars’ hymns, while at the same time being open to other Indian darsa- 
nas. 

Thus, Rämänuja founded a Vedanta school, whereas Venkatanatha foun- 
ded a wider philosophical version of Vaisnava Visistadvaitism. Perhaps given 
the universalism of Vaisnavism, rooted in the idea of the singleness of 
God-Visnu, Venkatanatha was able or needed to show that there was no real 
contradiction between $ri Vaisnavism and other philosophical systems. 


4.1 Similarities between the treatment of aikasastrya in the Sesvara- 
mimämsä and the Sribhasya 

To begin with, some basic similarities are quite evident in the discussions 

about aikasästrya in the ŚrīBh and the SM, insofar as both texts 


used in the Devatadhikarana so that one puts faith in ritual action as such. Thus, the de- 
finitive conclusion of those who know the Veda is that this is all a single treatise 
(sastra)” (see below, section 5). 
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justify the aikasastrya through the internal connections holding together 
the chapters of PMS-(SK)?-BS, 

justify the differences between the PMS, (SK) and BS and the fact that 
they do not lead to different sastras because the differences are compared 
with those distinguishing the various books of the PMS. Just as the twelve 
books of the PMS deal with different topics and are yet part of the same 
sastra, the PMS, (SK) and BS deal with different topics but are still part 
of the same sastra. 


Here is the initial description of the aikasästrya in the SriBh and the SM: 


atah pratipipadayisitarthabhedena satkabhedavat adhyayabhedavac ca 
pürvottaramimamsayor bhedah. mimamsasastram | — “‘athato 
dharmajijhäsä” ity arabhya, “anävrttih Sabdäd anavrttih $abdat" ity 
evamantam sangativisesena visistakramam. (SiBh ad BS 1.1.1)% 


“athäto dharmajijnäsä” ity arabhya, “anavrttih $abdad anävrttis 
Sabdät” ity evamantam vimsatilaksanam mimämsäkhyam ekam 
$ästram. sa hi mimämsä [...] pratividyasthanam aväntaropa- 
kärädibhedasya vyavasthitatvät na tathäpi bhedo daridr$yate. kän- 
dabhedas tu syät satkädibhedanyäyät. smrtipuränavat maharsibhih 
prthagaparisamkhyänäc ca. aikaprabandhyam tu samgativisesair 
visistakramatvad iti bhagavatä bhäsykärenaiväbhäsi. (SM ad PMS 
1.1.1)” 


35 


36 


37 


The SK is a possible intermediate section within the single Mimamsa treatise, con- 
sisting of the PMS, the SK and the BS. See immediately below and sections 4.2 and 
4.2.1. 

“Therefore, the distinction between the Pūrva and the Uttara Mimämsä [is explained] 
due to the distinction between the purposes they want to convey, like the distinction 
between the two [groups] of six [books] (in the PMS) and like the difference between 
the books. The Mimämsä system, from ‘Now, because of that, the desire to know 
dharma [starts]? (PMS 1.1.1) until ‘There is no return, according to the [sacred] text; 
there is no return, according to the [sacred] text’ (UMS 4.4.22), has a specific sequence 
due to the specific connection between the topics." 

""There is a single treatise which starts with *Now, because of that, the desire to know 
dharma [starts] (PMS 1.1.1) and ends with ‘There is no return, according to the 
[sacred] text; there is no return, according to the [sacred] text’ (UMS 4.4.22). It is 
composed of 20 chapters and is called Mimamsa. And this is the [single] Mimämsä. 
[...] because for each field of knowledge distinctions due to intermediate assistances, 
etc., have been fixed (and in the case of this single field there is a single intermediate 
assistance, i.e., the same Vedic hermeneutic rules). [Although there are some further 
specifications*], nonetheless it is not the case that [in the case of PMS, SK, UMS] a 
split is seen, even if intensively looked for. However, there might well be a distinction 
in the [different] parts [only], according to the way (nydya) of the distinction among 
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Careful readers may have already noticed that, unlike in the textual passages 
examined above, here Venkatanatha explicitly recurs to the authority of 
Rämänuja (called Bhagavat Bhasyakara ‘revered commentator [of the BS]’). 
An even more careful look shows that this is probably not a coincidence. In 
fact, Venkatanätha’s text differs more fundamentally from Rämänuja’s than 
in the previous examples. Venkatanatha explicitly states that the Mimamsa 
consists of twenty chapters, which means the PMS (8 chapters), the BS (4 
chapters) and the intermediate Sankarsakanda (henceforth SK, 4 chapters). 
The attribute vimsatilaksana is introduced directly after a literal reuse of 
Rämänuja; while it seems only ornamental, it has the crucial function of in- 
troducing a broader concept of Mimämsä. In contrast, Ramanuja had spoken 
of Pūrva and Uttara Mimämsä in the dual form and mentioned the number 
sixteen referring to the PMS (which, thus, needs to include also the SK) 
slightly later (see below, section 4.2). Thus, for Ramanuja the opposition 
between Pürva and Uttara Mimämsä is quite clear (and perhaps not meant to 
be fully overcome), although the Veda is unitary and the study of the 
Brahmanas (and perhaps also of their exegesis in the Pürva Mimamsa) is 
needed as a prerequisite for studying the Upanisads and the BS. 

In contradistinction to Rämänuja’s approach, Venkatanatha wanted to 
achieve a stronger concept of aikasästrya and a broader Mimamsa sästra that 
also included the SK as a separate component. The background of this enter- 
prise is probably Venkatanatha’s systematizing project with this newly con- 
ceived Mimamsa sästra as its center.” 


4.2 The Sankarsakända 


The explicit inclusion of the SK within the single Mimämsä sdstra as con- 
ceived by Venkatanatha meant the possibility of opening Ramanuja’s philos- 


the two [groups] of six [books] (in the PMS) and the other [divisions in adhyayas, 
adhikaranas, etc,] (1.e., according to the division into six plus six chapters of the PMS, 
respectively dedicated to archetype and ectype), and because they are not listed 
separately, like [instead] the [various] smrtis and puranas, by the great rsis (and, thus, 
there is no evidence for a deeper split). By contrast, the fact that it is a single treatise is 
due to the fact that the sequence is specified by the distinct connections between the 
topics (samgati, a member of each adhikarana) [reaching from the beginning of the 
PMS to the end of the UMS] — so said the highly revered author of the Commentary 
(i.e., Ramanuja)." (SM ad PMS 1.1.1) *This concessive meaning is achieved if we pre- 
suppose, e.g., evam saty api. 

38 See section 4.2 for the role of this work within the two Mimämsäs, and see section 
4.2.1 for the extant SK. 

39 I am currently working on a larger research project on this topic as part of the FWF 
project V 400-G 15. 
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ophy (I am not talking about his personal religious life, which was most like- 
ly deeply Vaisnava) to non-Vedantic theistic works, such as the Päficarätra 
texts and the hymns of the Alvars. This move could only work if it were 
backed by a prestigious tradition, and the SK already had a long history of 
references by theistic authors indeed (see section 4.2.2). Of particular rele- 
vance in this context is its being mentioned by the Vrttikara, an unknown but 
revered forerunner of Ramanuja who was quoted both by him and by Venka- 
tanatha in this context (see also above, section 1). The Vrttikara quote runs as 
follows: 


samhitam etac charirakam jaiminiyena sodasalaksaneneti sastraika- 
tvasiddhih. 

This BS has been accorded with the Mimamsa of Jaimini, which en- 
tails sixteen chapters. Thus, the unity of the teaching is established. 


Here, again, the differences between the texts of Rämänuja and Venkatanatha 
that surround the quote are crucial. Ramanuja writes: 


vaksyati ca karmabrahmamimamsayor aikasastryam, “samhitam etac 
charirakam jaimintyena sodasalaksaneneti sastraikatvasiddhih” iti. 
And [the Vrttikära]” will say that the Karma- and Brahma-Mimämsä 
are a single teaching: “This BS has been accorded with the Mimämsä 
of Jaimini, which entails sixteen chapters. Thus, the unity of the 
teaching is established.” 


Here, the stress is clearly on two parts of the Mimämsä teaching that need to 
be accorded. By contrast, the parts are clearly three for Venkatanätha: 


“samhitam etac chärırakam jaiminiyena sodasalaksaneneti sastrai- 
katvasiddhih” iti vrttigranthas ca pratibandhyadiyuktigarbhah. 

And the passage of the Vrttikara: "This BS has been accorded with the 
Mimamsa of Jaimini, which entails sixteen chapters. Thus, the unity of 
the teaching is established" contains [reasonings] such as an argument 
per absurdum. 


The pratibandhi argument Venkatanatha tries to detect in the Vrttikara's 
words would run as follows: No one denies the unity of the PMS and the SK. 
Denying the unity of these two and the BS would be like trying to split the 
SK and the PMS. To show that these two cannot be divided, it is said that 
they were both composed by the same author. 


40 Mentioned with this title a few words before this passage. 
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It is very unlikely that the Vrttikara really had such a sophisticated argu- 
ment in mind, given that the attribution of the SK to Jaimini was widespread 
and that Rämänuja did not comment on the passage according to Venka- 
tanatha’s interpretation. More probably, Venkatanatha forced his agenda onto 
that of his important forerunner because he could not ignore his quote 
(possibly because his entire audience knew it and would have confronted him 
with it). In this case, the act of reusing was (most probably) intended to 
distort the given text. 


4.2.1 The extant Sankarsakanda 


The extant SK as it has been edited and published (in 1894, 1963, 1965 and 
twice in 2009) is a set of approximately 465 sutras divided into 4 adhydyas 
‘books’ containing 16 pddas ‘chapters’ and 386 adhikaranas ‘sections’ (Ver- 
poorten 1987: 6). The text tends to follow the PMS, since it elaborates on 
ritual matters, as do the last books of the PMS. It also shares a lot of termi- 
nology with the PMS. The SK was commented on once by Devasvamin (see 
Subrahmanya Sastri 1965; Devasvamin might be the same author who 
wrote a commentary on the Asvalayanasrautasutra and on the Asvalayana- 
grhyasütra^') at a relatively early time (11" century?”’) and once in the 18" 
century by the polygraph Bhäskararäya (see Sästri 1894). A separate manu- 
script of the first pada of the first adhyaya of the SK was edited indepen- 
dently from the commentaries in Sarma 1963. 

Notwithstanding the same sequence of topics, in the various editions the 
numbering and wordings attributed to the single sutras of the SK differ 
widely, with sütras not accepted by one or the other." 


41 This hypothesis could be reinforced by the fact that, as acknowledged also by those 
who support the authenticity of the SK, this “is more in the nature of the Kalpasütras," 
since, unlike the PMS, it “has not got any separate principle to enunciate and, there- 
fore, is a miscellaneous supplement" (Ramaswami Sastri 1933: 297). 

42 Tentative date by Kane (Kane 1962, vol. 1.2: 591—593). 

43 For further commentaries, see below, n. 51. 

44 Subrahmanya Sastri 1965 has a double numbering, possibly in order to reflect differ- 
ent ways of setting sūtras apart from the commentary. The first numbering encom- 
passes far fewer sutras than the second. However, even in this numbering the corres- 
pondences between the editions are far from complete. For instance, the sütras labelled 
4, 6—7, 11, 13, 15 in the first numbering of Subrahmanya Sastri 1965 are absent in 
Kupalapati 2009, whereas the sütra labelled SK 1.1.5 in Kupalapati 2009 is absent 
in Subrahmanya Sastri 1965. The sūtra labelled SK 1.1.12 in Kupalapati 2009 is 
placed in Subrahmanya Sastri 1965 after the sütra following it in Kupalapati 2009. 
Sarma 1963 and Subrahmanya Sastri 1965 are much more similar but still not iden- 
tical, as different readings are frequent, sütras are segmented in different ways (as for 
example the beginning of SK 1.2) and some sütras are absent in one or the other (for 
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Sabara most probably refers to the extant SK in his commentary ad PMS 
10.4.32: 


vidhinigamabhedah prakrtau krtah. svistakrdvikaras ca vanaspatir iti 
sankarse vaksyate "Prescription and mantras have been distinguished 
in the [passage on the] archetype sacrifice. And it will be said in the 
Sankarsa: ‘The Vanaspati is an ectype of the Svistakrt sacrifice." 


The reference might be to SK 2.4.39, reconstructed in Subrahmanya Sastri 
1965 as svistakrdvikare yajyayam devatanigamah syuh prakrtyupabandhat 
"Given that the [Vanaspati sacrifice] is an ectype of the Svistakrt, in this 
sacrificial text there are mantras about deities, because [they] have been 
employed in the case of the archetype sacrifice (i.e., in the case of the 
Svistakrt)."? The commentary by Devasvamin on this verse starts with 
svistakrdvikare vanaspatau yajyayam devatanigamah syuh neti vicaryate “Tt 
is investigated whether, given that the Vanaspati sacrifice is an ectype of the 
Svistakrt, there are mantras about deities in this sacrificial text" (Subrah- 
manya Sastri 1965). 
A similar passage is found in $Bh ad PMS 12.2.11, where Sabara says 


nanu naiva pasor haviskrd asti, ausadhärthä, avahananärthä và, ya- 
tha patni tulyavac chrüyata iti sankarse vaksyate “[Obj.:] But, in fact 
there is no person preparing the oblation at the animal sacrifice. [R.:] 
The wife [of the person commissioning the sacrifice] is in charge of 
the purpose of [preparing] the vegetables. It will be said in the 
Sankarsa that ‘like, rather, the wife, who is in charge of threshing [the 
grains], is directly mentioned in the sacred texts [as] equal [to the sa- 
crifice commissioner ].""* 


This could correspond to 


avahananärthä và yatha patni tulyah srüyate (SK 1.1.36) “like, rather, 
the wife who is in charge of threshing [the grains] is directly men- 
tioned in the sacred texts [as] equal [to the sacrifice commissioner]."^ 


example, sütra 1.1.42 in Sarma 1963 is absent in Subrahmanya Sastri 1965 and sütra 
1.2.33 in Subrahmanya Sastri 1965 is absent in Sarma 1963). Further examples of 
differences are mentioned in fns. 45 and 46. 

45 The text is identical in Kupalapati 2009, which however counts the sūtra as 2.4.20. 
Tatacarya 2009, as usual in this edition, reproduces only the beginning of the sütra, 
namely svistakrt. 

46 Subrahmanya Sastri 1965 has avahananärtham và yathà patni tulyà srüyate (SK 
1.1.36). The tulyah found in Sarma 1963 seems in fact unjustifiable, since the term 
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The fact that Sabara used the future tense may indicate that he considered the 
SK to be a later part of the PMS, although it is by no means clear that 
sankarse refers to the title of a work. I did not find any other case of iti fol- 
lowed by the title of a work and then by vaksyate in the SBh, although vaks- 
yate ‘it will be said’ is frequently used to refer to later passages of the PMS 
and/or of the corresponding SBh. 

Kumarila does not comment on these references, nor could I find any 
other reference to the SK by authors prior to the 9" century apart from an 
interesting passage by Sankara in his commentary on BS 3.3.43 where he 
says: "Therefore it has been said in the Sankarsa: ‘Verily the deities are 
many, because they are distinctly known’” (tad uktam samkarse nānā và de- 
vata prthagjfianat iti). Here the sütra referred to is clear, namely SK 2.2.15, 
nana và devatà prthaktvat “Rather, the deities are many, since they are sepa- 
rated." This is a key element for the present study, and I shall come back to 
it. 

Personally, I would locate the SK in the Srauta Sütra-Pürva Mimamsa 
milieu, in the sense that — unlike many Pürva Mimamsa texts — it deals pri- 
marily with technical details rather than with more general problems. Moreo- 
ver, its topics and terminology tend to conform to a stage of the development 
of Pürva Mimämsä which might be slightly later than or slightly different 
from Jaimini’s. For instance, tantra ‘simultaneous application’ is discussed 
within the same constellation as in the PMS: prakrti ‘archetype ritual,’ eka- 
kala ‘same time’ (SK 1.1.6) and sadhärana ‘common’ (SK 1.4.42), and it is 
opposed to abhydsa ‘repetition’ in SK 1.3.16 and avrtti ‘repeated perfor- 
mance’ in SK 1.1.9, as in later and technical Pūrva Mimämsä treatises. By 
contrast, it is not opposed to prasanga ‘automatic involvement’ as happens to 
be the case in the SBh, but also not to avápa ‘separate application of a ritual 
element,’ which is the typical counterpart of tantra in the PMS.** Thus, the 
hypothesis that the text is ancient but does not belong to the more speculative 
part of the Pürva Mimämsä - represented by Jaimini and Sabara — appears all 
the more credible. Therefore, it makes sense that Sabara occasionally refers 
to it or that Somesvara does so once (NS ad TV ad PMS 1.3.3, Sästri 1909: 
145, 1. 27°) but that no more Pürva Mimamsa energies are dedicated to it. 


needs to refer to the feminine “wife.” I could trace the sūtra in neither Kupalapati 
2009 nor Tatacarya 2009. 

47 The sütra is identified as 2.2.15 in Subrahmanya Sastri 1965, Kupalapati 2009 and 
Tatacarya 2009. 

48 On all these terms and their interaction, see Freschi and Pontillo 2013. 

49 nanu sankarse vrihibhir istva vrihibhir eva yajeta yavebhyo yavair istvà yavair eva 
yajetavrihibhya iti vakyam udährtya kim anenagrayanabhyaso vidhiyate |...]. It is not 
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One might recall the complements to Panini’s Astadhydyi, such as the 
Dhätupätha, in the sense that Sabara seems to refer to the SK as an appendix 
of the PMS which does not need specific exegetical attention (and, in fact, he 
did not comment on it). 

As for its commentators, Devasvamin may have been the same author 
who commented on the Asvaldyanasrauta- and -grhyasütra and thus could 
have been interested in ritual texts like the Kalpasütras, so that his attention 
to the SK could be part of the same interest. Bhaskararaya (or Bhaskara), the 
late commentator of the SK, was trying to complete Khandadeva's treatment 
of the PMS, since he felt (perhaps because of the pressure of Vedanta?) that a 
complete Mimamsa work also had to address the SK. Nonetheless, his Bhät- 
tacandrika explicitly states that the text lacks the connection (sangati) among 
adhikaranas ‘sections’ which, as seen above (section 4.1), is among the key 
reasons in favor of aikasästrya mentioned by Venkatanatha and Ràmànuja. 
Nakamura (1983: 393) lists four extant commentaries on the SK. Apart from 
the two mentioned here, the other two are one in manuscript form by Raja- 
cüdamani Diksita?! and one by Khandadeva himself;? both seem to be inac- 
cessible. 

To sum up, generally Pürva Mimamsa authors are hardly or not at all in- 
terested in the SK, whereas several authors among the Uttara Mimämsakas 
deal at length with the status of the Mimämsä sästra and of the SK. By the 
10" century it had become almost a hot topic in parts of Vedanta. An inscrip- 
tion of “Anur (Chingleput district, Tamil Nadu) of 999 A.D." (Verpoorten 
1987: 6) describes the single sästra made of Pūrva and Uttara Mimamsa as 
consisting of 20 books, i.e., presumably, the 12 of the PMS, the 4 of BS and 
the 4 of SK. As evidence of the persisting importance of the SK for Sri Vais- 
navas, it was recently reprinted twice (Kupalapati 2009 and Tatacarya 
2009), both times within an explicit Sti Vaisnava framework, namely within 


clear whether Some$vara is quoting the SK here or rather referring to it. That the latter 
might be the case is further suggested by the fact that I could not identify the sūtra in 
the extant SK (Sarma 1963 and Subrahmanya Sastri 1965). 

50 ata eva sankarse na pratyadhikaranam samgatyapeksä (beginning of the Bhättacan- 
drikä, 1. 3, quoted in Ramaswami Sastri 1933). I have been unable to obtain a copy of 
the text of the Bhattacandrikà until now. 

51 Nakamura has this information third-hand, since he writes that “according to Ramas- 
wami, this work is inserted in Hultzsch, Reports of South Indian MSS, Vol. II, No. 
1489" (Nakamura 1983: 396, n. 12), and reports the title of the work commented 
upon by Räjacüdämani Diksita as Samkarsanyayamuktävali (Nakamura 1983: 394). 

52 This information is hardly believable, given that it contrasts with Bhaskararaya’s need 
to complete Khandadeva’s work. 
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series dedicated to Sri Vaisnavism, by Sri Vaisnava editors and with Sri Vais- 
nava mangalas and illustrations. 


4.2.2 The Sankarsakanda-devatakanda 


Coming from the same period of the Anur inscription mentioned above, 
Venkatanatha and other authors and testimonies (as far as I know, mostly 
from South India) explicitly situate the SK after the PMS and before the BS 
and hold different views regarding its authorship. Why did a quite unsyste- 
matic text, which might have been an appendix of the PMS composed to 
account for further minor issues, become so central for the Vrttikara, 
Rämänuja and Venkatanatha? Why did they decide to explicitly focus on it? 

A sort of Kalpasütra discussing trivial ritual matters could not have been 
of particular interest for any of them (Venkatanätha’s SM never discusses 
ritual details). In contrast, they presented the SK as a means of introducing 
the topic of the deity (devatä). This is also the context in which Sankara in- 
serted his reference to the SK, so that the connection of the SK with the topic 
of deities appears to predate Ramanuja and Venkatanatha. In this manner, the 
SK became a way to make theism present in the unitary Mimämsä sästra 
from the time of the composition of its foundational texts. And here we find a 
small conundrum. In fact, the SK is often called madhyamakanda ‘middle 
part,’ as opposed to the karmakanda ‘part on ritual action’ and brahmakanda 
‘part on the Brahman,’ or to the pürvakanda ‘former part’ and uttarakanda 
‘latter part,’ i.e., the PMS and the UMS. In addition to these names and its 
other name of Sankarsa(na) Kanda, however, the SK is also called devata- 
kanda ‘part on deities’ or upasanakanda ‘part on veneration.’ These designa- 
tions do not appear together, so that it seems clear that the basic assumption 
for authors interested in these topics was that there were (at most) three basic 
texts of the Mimamsa sastra. 

A further significant detail is that the content of the extant SK corres- 
ponds neither to the appellation devatakanda nor to the function ascribed to it 
by Venkatanatha and other Vedantins, i.e., the discussions of deities, later to 
be subsumed within the brahman in the UMS. By contrast, the SK-devata- 
kanda referred to by such Vedäntins as Vedanta Desika in his SM fits nicely 
in a progressive scheme: In this interpretation the PMS deals with karman, 
the SK with deities, and the UMS with brahman. 

In fact, later authors, from Appayya Diksita (see section 4.2.4) to the 
contemporary editor of the SK (Kupalapati 2009), had to deal with the ap- 
parent inconsistency of the name devatakanda applied to a text that speaks of 
different topics. Sannidhäna Sudarsana Sarma Kupalapati, after having 
quoted Appayya, proposes the following solution: 
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Through these words of the author of the Parimala [i.e., Appayya], 
one understands that this SK is called devatakanda only because of the 
many eulogies of the deities, and not because it reflects upon the own 
form, nature, and [attributes] of the deities. This is clearly understood. 
(Kupalapati 2009: v)? 


4.2.3 Quotations from the Sankarsakända 


Which sütras are attributed to the one (the extant SK) or the other (let us call 
it *SK-devatakanda")? Sabara (two sütras), Some$vara (one sütra) and 
Sankara (one sūtra) mention sütras also (more or less, see section 4.2.1) 
found in the extant SK, whereas later Vedäntins either do not quote anything 
at all or quote 


a) 


b) 


the sūtra quoted by Sankara with a small variant (as does Rämänuja, 
SriBh ad 3.3.43). 

the same three (or four) theistic sutras referring to Visnu that are not 
found in the extant SK (but quoted by Venkatanatha in his Satadüsan?* 


53 


54 


etai$ ca parimalakaravacanaih idam avagamyate yat devataprastavapracuryád eva 
asya sankarsakandasya devatakandatvavyavahàárah na tu devatasvarüpasvabhavadi- 
nirüpakatayà iti spastam eva avagamyate. 

devatakandam ca karmakändasesataya bhäsyakäraih parigrhitam, "tad uktam san- 
karsa" iti tatratyasüträni codäharanti. tasya ca kändasyopasamhäre “ante harau tad- 
darsanat" iti devatakastham pradarsya “sa visnur aha hi" iti sarvadevataradhananan 
tatparyavasanaya tasya sarväntarätmatvena vyaptim pratipadya "tam brahmety äca- 
ksate tam brahmety äcaksate” iti tasyaiva vedantavedyaparabrahmatvopaksepenopa- 
samhärät, samänyato ’pi visesatas cesvarah prastuta iti (Satadüsani 3 [aikasastrya], 
Anandacharlu Vidyavinod 1903: 18). “Also the Devatäkända is accepted by the 
Commentator* as a supplement to the Karmakanda, [as] the sūtras in it** illustrate, 
e.g., ‘This has been said in the Sankarsa.' And God is praised in a general form (as 
brahman) or in a particular one (as a personal God), because in the summary of this 
(SK) part [of the unitary Mimämsä system], [the author] showed the rank of God 
[within Mimämsä] with ‘At the end (of the Mimamsa system), in the sense of Hari 
(God), because this has been shown’ and he conveyed with ‘For he, Visnu, said’ the 
pervasion of him (Hari), who [pervades] everything by means of being its inner self, in 
order to bring to completion the [acts of] pleasing addressed to all deities. Then, he 
summarized [the whole] by hinting at the status of supreme brahman, which is known 
through the Upanisads, of Him (God), with: “That (God) is called brahman, that is 
called brahman.’” *Who is this Bhasyakrt? Venkatanatha usually used this title to refer 
to Rämänuja, who however does not appear to have referred to the SK. The three 
alleged quotes from the SK are also not found in the extant work of the other author 
who might be referred to as bhasyakrt in this context, namely in Sabara's Bhàsya. The 
editor's commentary in Tatayaryadasa 2004 reproduces the opinion of some who 
identify him with Upavarsa, who is believed to have written a commentary (albeit 
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and in the Tattvatika,” by Madhva in the Anuvyakhydna and by his com- 
mentator Jayatirtha). 

I counted three to four sütras because Madhva’s attribution is less clear. 
In fact, his Anuvyakhyana mentions a sutra, namely sa visnur aha hi “In 
fact, Visnu Himself said," but does not attributes it directly to the SK- 
devatakanda, but rather to a Devasastra ‘Treatise about God.”” Jaya- 
tirtha’s Nyayasudhà commentary on Madhva explains that the quote 
comes from a Devatämimämsäsästra “Treatise on the Mimamsa about 
God,’ which starts with athato daivi (scil. jijfíasa?) “Now, because of that 
the divine [desire to know?] starts" and ends with tam brahmety acaksate 
“This (Visnu) is called brahman (in the UMS). Madhva's mention of a 


55 


56 


57 


called Vrtti) on the whole Mimämsä system. **The reference point of fatratya is 
difficult to determine, given the doubtful identity of the bhäsyakrt. I could not detect 
any such sütra in the PMS, and Sabara used verbs in the future tense when referring to 
the SK; see section 4.2.1. 

evam tarkite karmani sankarsanakände* caturlaksanya tattatkarmäradhyadevataiva 
svarüpabhedagunaprakarsaih nirakrsyata**. tatsamaptau ca “ante harau taddarsa- 
nat” "sa visnur äha hi" “tam brahmety äcaksate tam brahmety äcaksate” iti vicara- 
yisyamanam upaciksipe iti tattvavrddhah***. (Tattvatika ad SriBh ad BS 1.1.1, ad v. 
240, Annängaräcärya 1941: 31, Mahädesika 1938: 78). *Variant reading: sań- 
karsakände. **Variant reading: niräkrsyata [sic] (as in Aklujkar 2012: 208, but since 
all editions attest the ending -ta, I see no need to emend nirakrsyata, an imperfect 
passive of nihkrs- in the sense of ‘was extracted’. ***Aklujkar (2012: 208) argues that 
this should be emended to tattvavidah, which seems in fact much smoother. Transla- 
tion: “In this way, after having reflected on the ritual action, the deity which is pleased 
through those various ritual actions was extracted in the Sankarsana part, in four chap- 
ters, by [examining] (the deity's) nature, distinction (from the world and the individual 
souls) and excellent qualities. And at the end of it [the author] hinted at what he was 
about to examine [in the UMS] with ‘At the end (of the Mimàmsa system), in the sense 
of Hari (God), because this has been shown’, ‘For he, Visnu, said’, [and] “That (God) 
is called brahman, that is called brahman’. So say the real seniors (the respected 
members of our school).” 

Cf. Madhva's Anuv 1.1.81a: svayam bhagavata visnur brahmety etat puroditam || 
Anuv 1.1.80 Il sa visnur aha hityante devasästrasya tena hi | (Siauve 1957: 23, Pandu- 
rangi 2002: 777), "In fact, it has been said before by the Venerable [author of the 
sütras| himself that the brahman is Visnu. In fact, therefore [it is said] at the end of the 
Devasästra ‘In fact, Visnu Himself has said.’” Jayatirtha explains that purd ‘before’ 
means “before our sütra,” that is, before the UMS. 

kin tu daivimimamsasastrasyante sa visnur äha hi. tam brahmety äcaksate iti stitradva- 


» 6 


daivityadir udährtah “But, through the two sütras at the end of the treatise on the 
Mimämsä about deities, namely ‘In fact, Visnu Himself said’ and ‘This (Visnu) is 
called brahman (in the UMS)’, it is said that Visnu is the brahman. And immediately 
after this [sūtra] comes ‘Now, after that, the desire to know the brahman starts’. [...] 
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c) 


devasastra could refer to the SK-devatakanda before it was identified or 
confused with the SK, whereas Jayatirtha could represent the next stage of 
this process (see below, section 4.2.6). Venkatanatha does not mention the 
alleged first sūtra of this text, but has the other two preceded by ante 
harau taddarsanat “At the end (of the Mimamsa system), in the sense of 
Hari (God), because this has been shown.” As Venkatanatha in the 
Satadüsani puts it (see n. 54), the expression tam brahmety äcaksate 
indeed creates a smooth transition to the BS. 


Four more slokas from some sankarsanasütresu that do not occur in the 
extant SK are found in Utpala Vaisnava's commentary (called Spanda- 
pradipikä) on the Spandakarika.”* 


These final sutras are never quoted in the otherwise compact and homo- 
geneous tradition referring to the SK-devatakanda, and they may in fact ra- 
ther derive from a Sankarsana-Päficarätra text, as suggested in Sanderson 
2009a, in the section “The Karkotas and Paficaratra Vaisnavism." 


4.2.4 The Sankarsakanda and Advaita Vedanta 

I have already mentioned the lack of interest of Pürva Mimämsä authors in 
the SK. This is mirrored by a similar lack of interest among Advaita Vedanta 
authors. Apart from the sūtra mentioned by Sankara in his commentary on 


58 


The [beginning] is announced as ‘Now, after that, [the desire to know] the deity 
starts.’ " (Pandurangi 2002: 777-778) 

Ad SpK 26: anyac ca sankarsanasütresu — svatmaikanistham cidriipam bhavabhava- 
pariskrtam | svasamvedanasamvedyam prakrtyatitagocaram || iyam yonih smrtà vipra 
mantranam pratyayatmika | te mantra varnarüpena sabahyabhyantaroditah | naiskali- 
kapadavasthah karanániva dehinam | prayuktah sarvakalesu siddhyante viryayoga- 
tah || “And moreover, [it is said] in the Sankarsanasütras: ‘The form of consciousness, 
which is installed in itself alone, and is prepared through presence and absence, | is 
perceivable through self-awareness, and its sphere of knowledge lies beyond nature || 
This source of the mantras is recollected, 0 sage, to consist of cognition | These 
mantras, which appear externally and internally in the form of phonemes || rest on the 
undivided level. Like the [sense] organs of the embodied beings, | when they are 
employed, [the mantras] are successful at all times because of the connection with 
vigour |l" Ad SpK 29: sankarsanasütresv api — yenedam drsyate visvam drasta 
sarvasya yah sada | drsyas caräcaratve yah sa visnur iti giyate || iti “And also in the 
Sankarsanasütras: “The one by whom the whole is seen, who is always the observer of 
everything | and who can be seen in [all things] movable and immovable, he is called 
Visnu’” (Dyczkowski 2000: 35, 41). I am very grateful to Lubomir Ondraéka, who 
sent me a scan of these verses. These passages have been translated in Dyczkowski 
1994: 161, 164. 
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BS 3.3.43, there is almost no evidence of any acquaintance with the text of 
the SK. The Advaita Vedantins who do mention the SK do not cite the theis- 
tic sütras quoted above, nor do they stress its theistic character, but they 
might have been exposed to a tradition of such interpretations. This is espe- 
cially possible in the case of Madhusüdana Sarasvatt, who had been a Vaisna- 
va and remained a bhäkta before (chronologically) and besides being an 
Advaitin. Although he seems to refer to the SK only second hand (he pro- 
vides no quotes), he reports on both its position within the PMS and its theis- 
tic character. 

In this connection, it is possible that Madhusüdana and other authors (see 
section 4.2.7) attributed the SK to Jaimini because they needed to insert it 
into a ready-made scheme, where only the PMS and UMS had a place (we 
will see that at a later stage, the SK was also linked to the UMS). In fact, the 
passage on the SK looks like an excursus inserted within a framework that 
only had room for the PMS and UMS: 


In this way, the Mimamsa is also of two types: Karmamimamsa and 
Sarirakamimamsa. Of these, the Karmamimämsä is made of twelve 
chapters, from the first sūtra to anvaharye ca darsanät (i.e., the sutra 
later numbered PMS 12.4.40), [and] it was composed by the revered 
Jaimini. Within it, the purpose of the twelve chapters are, in sequence, 
[the discussion on] the means to know dharma [and the other eleven 
topics up until] the automatic involvement. In the same way, the 
Sankarsakanda consists of four chapters and was composed by Jai- 
mini. And this (SK), which is well known by the name of Devata- 
kanda, because it teaches a ritual called upasana ‘worship,’ is just a 
part of the Karmamimämsä. In the same way, the Sarirakamimàmsà 
has four chapters, starting with athato brahmajijfiasa (i.e., the sūtra 
later numbered BS 1.1.1) and ending with anavrttih sabdat (i.e., the 
sütra later numbered BS 4.4.22).? 


The lack of mention of any sütra of the SK seems to hint at the fact that 
Madhusüdana had no access to the work. 


59 evam mimamsapi dvividha karmamimamsa $arirakamimamsa ceti. tatra dvädasädhyäyı 
gavatà jaiminina pranita. tatra dharmapramänam [...] prasanga$ ceti kramena dväda- 
$änäm adhyäyänäm arthah. tathà samkarsanakandam apy adhyäyacatustayätmakam jai- 
minipranitam. tac ca devatakandasamjfiaya prasiddham apy upäsanäkhyakarmapratipä- 
dakatvat karmamimamsantargatam eva. tatha caturädhyäyı sarirakamimamsa “athäto 
brahmajijnäsä“ ityadih “anävrttih $abdat" ity anta [...] (Prasthanabheda [by 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati] 1912: 11). 
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Another partial exception to the rule that the SK was only popular within 
Visistadvaita Vedanta occurs in the work of Appayya Diksita (possibly 
1520-1593), a polymath writing — apart from his critical work on belles-let- 
tres (alankarasastra) — from the point of view of Pūrva Mimamsa (Vidhira- 
sayana) and Advaita Vedanta (e.g., Joshi 1981, Srikantha and Appayya 
Diksita 1908, Appayya Diksita 1890). The exception is only partial because 
Appayya, though a Saiva, was also traditionally considered close to Visistä- 
dvaita Vedanta due to some of his theological tenets and his openness 
towards devotion to Visnu.? Appayya chiefly quotes the extant SK.°' How- 
ever, he also mentions its title “Devatakanda,” which he justifies as being the 
result of the presence of many discussions about deities in the SK. 

In an Advaita Vedanta work, his sub-commentary on Sankara’s UMS- 
Bhasya, Appayya Diksita discusses the topic of the desire to know dharma 
(dharmajijfiasa). In this context, an objector argues that it cannot be the case 
that PMS 1.1.1 announces the whole sästra, since 


it cannot be said that, after having announced the investigation of the 
whole Veda, one willfully abandons the investigation of one part of it. 
Nor can it be the case that Jaimini, the best of the great rsis, after 
having composed the twelve chapters [PMS] for the sake of investi- 
gating dharma, having noticed that there he had not put some rules in 
the sütras, for the sake of collecting these [rules], composed the SK, 
which is a supplement to the twelve chapters [PMS]. 


Appayya’s answer displays once again that his approach was not purely 
Advaita Vedanta, since he emphasized the aikasastrya of the PMS and UMS, 
as did Ramanuja. However, he does not return to the SK, although he reused 


60 On the Saiva affiliation of Appayya, see Bronner 2007; on his devotion to Visnu, see 
Okita’s contribution in this volume. 

61 Aklujkar writes that “Appayyadiksita cites several siitras of the SK and at least one 
passage from D-S [=Devasvamin’s commentary, EF] (SSS 1965: iii, 87, 259)” (Ak- 
lujkar 2012: 214). 

62 na hi krtsnavedarthavicaram pratijnäya tadekadesavicaras tyakto buddhipürvam iti 
vaktum sakyam, na và dharmavicarartham dvddasalaksanim | krtvà, tatrasütritàn 
kamscin nyayan älaksya tatsamgrahartham dvddasalaksanisesam* sankarsakandam 
api krtavato maharsivarasya bhagavato jaimineh (Parimala ad Kalpataru ad 
Saükara's Bhàsya ad BS 1.1.1, Joshi 1981: 50). *Joshi 1981 reads dvadasalaksanim 
sesam, which is semantically and grammatically unacceptable. Aklujkar quotes the 
second part of the same passage but without the initial na và and without any hint at 
the fact that it occurs within a pürvapaksa ‘passage stating a prima facie view’ 
(Aklujkar 2012: 214). However, he quotes from Appayya's Brahmasütrakalpataru- 
parimälä, Nirnaya Sagara Press (Bombay 1917): 50, which I could not yet access. 
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arguments already found in Venkatanatha (SM ad PMS 1.1.1 and Satadüsani 
3), i.e., the unity of the sdstra is not invalidated by the fact that there are two 
authors (Jaimini and Badarayana). 


4.2.5 The Sankarsakanda and the Paficaratra 


A further significant element to be taken into account when reconstructing 
the history of the SK is its connection with the Paficaratra. Sankara mentions 
the SK in his UMS-Bhäsya within a doctrinal discussion (should Vayu and 
Prana, which are identified in the same way, be equated?), which fits the con- 
ceptual framework of the SK. However, it is easy to imagine that theistic 
authors might have later used the same passage as the basis for theistic argu- 
ments, given that the knowledge of god(s) is mentioned. Further, Kanazawa 
1989 drew my attention to a very interesting passage by Mukunda Jha 
Bakhst, the editor of Raghavabhatta’s Padarthadarsa (15^ century), who in 
his Bhiimika discusses the sources of dharma and mentions the following 
section among various others: 


Likewise, in this regard, due to the distinction between ritual acts, ve- 
neration and knowledge, three parts have been composed, of which 
the part on ritual actions (karmakända) has been fully described in the 
Pūrva Mimamsa [Sutra] and other [similar texts] by Jaimini and other 
[Pürva Mimamsa authors], the part on veneration (upasanakanda) has 
been fully described in the Paficarätra and other similar [texts] by 
Narada, etc., and the part on knowledge (jfíanakanda) has been fully 
described in the Uttara Mimamsa by Vyasa and other [Vedantic au- 
thors]. 


At the beginning of the text edited by Bakhsi, Raghavabhatta attributes the 
upasanakanda (i.e., the SK) to Narada and the UMS to Vyasa™ (who is con- 


vamimamsadau, jaiminyädibhih. upäsanäkändam ca paficaräträdau naradadibhih jiäna- 
kändam cottaramimämsäyäm vyäsädibhir upavarnitam (Bakhsi 1981, Bhümika: 1). 

64 tatra sarvasu Srutisu — kandatrayam karmopäsanäbrahmabhedena. tatra 
jaiminiprabhrtibhih | samyaktayà vivrtam. idam upäsanäkändam | náradadibhir 
brahmakändam bhagavadvyasadibhir iti smr(sru)timülakata* asya pratyaksopalabdha 
(Bakhsi 1981: 1-2) “As for all the Vedas, there are three parts, according to the 
distinction between ritual action, veneration and brahman [as the topics of the three 
Vedic parts]. Among them, the [part on ritual action] has been clearly explained by 
Jaimini, etc. This part on veneration has been [explained] by Narada, etc., the part on 
the brahman has been explained by the venerable Vyasa, etc. Thus, it is perceivable 
that these (three parts) are based on the Veda." *The parentheses are in the edited text. 
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sistently identified by Visistadvaitavedantins as Badarayana; see, e.g., Ven- 
katanatha’s Satadiisani 3). 

Who is this Narada? Narada figures in the key role of narrator in many 
Päfcarätra texts, from the Paramesvara Samhita to the Satvata Samhita and 
the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, and he is mentioned as an ekantin (a follower of 
the Ekayana Veda, see Rastelli 2003) in the MBh, Näräyaniya Parvan, which 
is the most ancient text referring to Paficaratra (MBh 12.334.1).9 Further- 
more, the name Narada is connected with the Vaisnava milieu and figures 
together with Sankarsana in the guruparamparä leading to Vyasa in the 
(Vaisnava) Hayagrivopanisad (Kanazawa 1989: 41). The connection of the 
SK with the Vaisnava (and perhaps Ka$mirian) milieu and, thus, with the 
Paficaratra could be reinforced by Utpala Vaisnava's quotes (on which see 
the end of section 4.2.3), the last of which appears very close to a quote from 
the “Paficaratropanisad” and can be found among further quotes attributed to 
the “Paficaratra.” 


4.2.6 Conclusions on the Sankarsakända 

To sum up, the extant SK does not seem to properly fulfil the role assigned to 
it by theistic Vedäntin authors. How can this be accounted for? Three possi- 
ble answers can be suggested. 


1. Possibly theistic Vedäntin authors used the name of a text that was as- 
sumed to be part of the unitary Mimamsa Sastra but was either lost or 
scarcely known (remember the lack of quotations from the extant SK in 
Venkatanatha). The same authors would then have mistakenly confused 
the text, namely the SK, with a different text that fulfilled a role they 
needed to see fulfilled, i.e., that of introducing God to the Mimamsa sys- 
tem. Perhaps Kanazawa is right in pointing out that the very name SK 
might have helped due to the importance of Sankarsana in the Paficaratra 
vyüha doctrine (Kanazawa 1989: 40). The fact that at a certain point in 
time, the non-Ekayanaveda group within the Paficaratras was known with 
the name of Sankarsanapaficaratras may also have contributed, so that one 
might have been prone to connect Sankarsana with the faction of 
Paficaratrins more favorable to the Mimämsä interpretation of the Ve- 
das. In fact, the edition of Venkatanatha's Tattvatika, if at all reliable, 


65 A Näradapäncarätra has been preserved, but it is a rather late text (see Leach 2012: 
21). 

66 For the two groups of Päficarätrins, see Leach 2012: 48-49 and Sanderson 2009a, 
section “The Karkotas and Paíicaratra Vaisnavism." I am grateful to Robert Leach for 
having drawn my attention to this point. On the possible conflation of the Mimämsä- 
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uses the appellation Sankarsana for the SK (but not so the editions of his 
SM and Satadüsani. , Where Sankarsa is again found). It is still difficult to 
tell how and when exactly this superimposition of the one text on the 
other took place, but, as already hinted at, it seems to have taken place in 
Vedänta-Päficarätra milieus and Sankara may have played a major role in 
it, since he quotes from the extant SK, though in the context of a theologi- 
cal discussion.‘ 

It might, thus, have been Sankara who involuntarily made the SK no 
longer associated with sheer technical discussions, but rather with theo- 
logical ones. In other words, before Sankara there may have been a tech- 
nical SK and a different theistic text (perhaps only a few sentences). If 
one accepts Jayatirtha’s authority, the latter work already had a Vedantic 
flavor, and one might speculate that it had been used by Vaisnavas (per- 
haps: Päficarätrins) to vindicate the Vedanta status of their system. 
Sankara’s quote from the former SK in a context where one could have 
expected the latter may have caused confusion between the two, a confu- 
sion which was very much welcomed by non-Advaita Vedäntins and 
which harmonizes nicely with other tripartitions (e.g., the one between 
karman, jidana and bhakti). 

A second explanation would require the assumption that no SK-devata- 
kanda ever existed and that some theistic Vedantins artfully manipulated 
the evidence regarding the SK. But due to the favor rei principle and since 
attestations regarding it range well beyond the borders of an intercon- 
nected group of people (who could have conspired together), this expla- 
nation is less likely than the other two at the present stage of research. 
Last, it is possible that there existed a tradition of interpreting the extant 
SK in a theistic way and that it was in this connection that other theistic 
sutras were attributed to it. This hypothesis clashes with the fact that no 
sutras of the extant SK have been transmitted together with those of the 
SK-devatakdnda, and with the fact that the sitras attributed to the SK- 
devatakanda are of a completely different nature and thus cannot be lost 
parts of the extant SK. Nonetheless, the hypothesis is probably right in 
pointing out that the confusion between the ritualistic SK and the SK- 
devatakanda happened quite early. Anandagiri’s explanation of the name 
sankarsa, for instance, refers to the technical contents of the extant SK 


67 


and the Paficaratra-Sankarsana, see also section 4.2.3. 

After I had completed this study, V. N. Pandurangi sent me a contribution of his (with 
the title Devataakaanda of Kashakrtsna/Paila) on the SK in the Madhva tradition, 
where he concludes that the SK-devatakandà existed as a separate text. Unfortunately, 
I could not find out whether the paper has been or will be published. 
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but then calls it devatakanda (sankarsyate karmakandastham evavasistam 
karma samksipyocyate iti sankarso devatakandam, “The Devatakanda is 
called Sankarsa because it summarizes what is left [of] the ritual action, 
which is dealt with in the portion on the ritual action (e.g., the PMS),” 
commentary on Sankara’s Bhdsya on UMS 3.3.43). Thus, following 
Sankara, a mostly technical text came to be used in devotional contexts 
because of its mention of devatas. The mention of devatds within the SK 
only served ritual purposes (as in the PMS), so that there was no intrinsic 
reason to choose the SK as a theistic text. But it was certainly easier to 
adopt a lesser known work like the SK for one’s purposes than the well- 
known PMS, given that Pürva Mimamsa was still active and well known 
as an atheist school. This might also be what is hinted at by Madhusiidana 
Sarasvati in his Prasthanabheda (see section 4.2.4), where he makes 
sense of the SK by saying that it teaches upasanakhyakarman, i.e., “ritual 
[as it makes sense within the Pürva Mimamsa] called veneration (upasa- 
nā)” 


The Pūrva Mīmāmsā milieus seemingly remained unaffected by this move 
(remember Someśvara’s reference to the extant SK as late as the 12" century 
and the general lack of interest in the SK, especially the SK-devatakanda). 
Later Advaita Vedanta authors acknowledged the existence of the SK but did 
not emphasize its theistic content. One might imagine that they had to 
acknowledge it because of the growing popularity of the name “SK” among 
theistic Vedantins, but that they had no interest in admitting the SK- 
devatakanda into their systems. 


4.2.7 The authorship of the Sankarsakända 


As for the authorship of the SK, some witnesses (see below and cf. Kana- 
zawa 1989: 40) connect it to a person named Sankarsa(na). Several witnesses 
speak of the SK as having been authored by Jaimini (as for example, the 
perhaps first commentator of the SK, Devasvàmin,? the Vrttikära’s quote 
mentioned by Rämänuja and Venkatanatha, the Prapancahrdaya,” 
Khandadeva in the Bhattadipika and Bhaskara Raya in what he considered 
the prosecution of the latter work, and Madhusüdana Sarasvati [see section 
4.2.4]). By contrast, the Sarvasiddhantasangraha attributes both the UMS 
and the SK to Vyàsa (see Kanazawa 1989: 41), and this might be also the 
position of Jayatirtha: 


68 According to Lariviere 1981, but Aklujkar (2012: 215-216) convincingly argues that 
the colophon Lariviere refers to is a modern coinage by the editors of his commentary. 
69 "After 900 AD, later limit undecided" (Aklujkar 2012: 212). 
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After that [the desire to know the brahman starts]. Because the Re- 
vered [author of the UMS] had composed the last two sütras of the 
Devatämimämsä (i.e., the SK).”° 


The Sarvamatasangraha might depend on the Sarvasiddhantasangraha when 
it also attributes both the SK and the UMS to Vyasa. However, it adds a new 
nuance, that is, it states that both works deal with brahman, saguna and 
nirguna, respectively. Vedanta De$ika refers to the author of the SK as 
Kasakrtsna, the name of an ancient Mimamsaka of whom no other work has 
been preserved but whose views are referred to in the PMS and the UMS. In 
a learned and insightful study (Aklujkar 2012), Ashok Aklujkar has sup- 
ported this attribution with the references to Kasakrtsna in the PMS and the 
UMS and in the Mahabhasya, but also on the basis of the fact that: 


1. The attestations (e.g., in the Vrttikara's quote preserved in the SriBh and 
in the SM) regarding the SK as jaiminiya only mean ‘connected to Jai- 
mini's PMS’ and not “authored by Jaimini" (Aklujkar 2012: 205-207 and 
p. 210). 

2. The name “Sankarsa” does not need to refer to the author. At any rate, all 
testimonies mentioning a person named Sankarsa regard him as the com- 
mentator of the SK, not its author (Aklujkar 2012: 212 and p. 223). 

3. Some of the authors referring to Jaimini as the author of the SK, namely 
Khandadeva, Sambhubhatta and Bhaskararaya, constitute a mutually con- 
nected group. Therefore, these authors are not independent witnesses.”! 

4. Kasakrtsna is a suitable candidate for the authorship of the SK because he 
is an ancient Mimämsaka, and there is no other way to explain the attri- 
bution of the SK to him (Aklujkar 2012: 210), given that he was neither 
well known nor influential. 


In favor of Aklujkar’s hypothesis, it can be added that even a quote he and K. 
V. Sarma, the editor of the editio princeps of the SK sütras, consider evi- 
dence in favor of Jaimini's authorship, namely Sambhubhatta’s Prabhävali 


70 It is not clear whether Jayatirtha wants to attribute only the last two sütras to Badara- 
yana (as claimed in Siauve 1957: 23). In contrast, I am inclined to think that the ex- 
pression antimasütradvayam ‘the last two sutras’ does not have an exclusive purpose 
(“just the last two sütras"), but rather stresses the connection of these two sütras with 
the following UMS. 

71 Aklujkar (2012: 215) further points out that the three authors probably based their 
attribution of the SK to Jaimini on Devasvamin’s commentary on the SK. This claim, 
however, contradicts Aklujkar's accurate demonstration that Devasvamin did not re- 
gard Jaimini as the author of the SK; see above n. 68. 
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on Khandadeva’s Bhattadipika, should in my opinion be interpreted in a 
different way. The text runs as follows: 


The twelve chapters [PMS] composed by Jaimini and beginning with 
“Now, because of that the desire to know the dharma starts,” and the 
four chapters composing the Sankarsanakanda constitute the Karma- 
mimamsa. The four chapters [UMS] composed by Vyasa and begin- 
ning with “Now, because of that, the desire to know the brahman 
starts” is the Sarirakamimamsa." 


In other words, Sambhubhatta attributes the PMS to Jaimini, whereas he 
leaves the SK without an author. The conceptual unity of PMS and SK does 
not mean that they share the same author, as proved by the fact that the ex- 
pression ‘composed by Jaimini’ is clearly put within the clause about the 
PMS. Furthermore, there are no (or few) explicit arguments against 
Käsakrtsna’s authorship of the SK. K. V. Sarma in his Introduction to Sarma 
1963 uses the following arguments against the authorship of Kasakrtsna (and 
in favor of that of Jaimini): 


— He endorses K. C. Chatterjee's view that “though the SK is fairly early, 
[...] it is still difficult to hold that Kasakrtsna is its author.” 

— Vedanta Desika himself did not uphold Kä$akrtsna’s authorship, as shown 
by the fact that he quotes the Vrttikara’s statement approvingly. 


However, in fact, Venkatanatha reuses the Vrttikara’s passage for his own 
agenda and as further evidence in favor of the unity of the Mimämsä sästra 
exactly insofar as it states — at first sight erroneously - that Jaimini composed 
the PMS and the SK (see above, section 4.2). And as for the argument that 
the SK cannot have been authored by KaSakrtsna because the work is “fairly 
early," this is also not a strong one. In fact, Sarma himself maintains that the 
SK was authored by Jaimini, who is also not dated later than Kasakrtsna, 
since both are mentioned as authorities in the PMS and the UMS. 

Nonetheless, a few further points may be added to Aklujkar's learned re- 
construction (which, in Aklujkar's own explanation, limits itself to the extant 
SK and does not take the SK-devatakanda into account”). 


72 athäto dharmajijíiasa ityadina jaiminipraņītā dvādaśādhyāyī saħkarşaņakāņdātmikā ca- 
turādhyāyī ca karmamimamsa, athato brahmajijiiasa ityadina vyāsapraņītā caturādhyāyī 
śārīrakamīmāmsā ca (Krishna Sastri 1987: 43). I am grateful to the University Li- 
brary of Marburg for providing me a copy of this text. 

73 “In almost all of my sentences 'Sankarsakanda (= SK)’ stands for the text found in 
Subrahmanya Sastri’s edition [Subrahmanya Sastri 1965] and in an indirect, second- 
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Venkatanatha clearly needed the SK-devatakanda for his attempt to dem- 
onstrate the unity of the Mimämsä sastra and its theistic core. 

In this connection, the attribution of the SK to Vyasa, with the underlying 
assumption that the same brahman was dealt with from two different 
perspectives, might have suited him best. 

However, his illustrious predecessor, the Vrttikara, had attributed it to 
Jaimini. 

This attribution was not a viable solution for Venkatanatha, who had a 
difficult task in front of him, namely to convince the Visistadvaitins of the 
legitimacy of his attempt to broaden Visistadvaita Vedanta through the 
claim that it formed the same sästra as the Pürva Mimamsa. The SK was 
meant to work as a bridge. Attributing it to Jaimini would have just elimi- 
nated the possibility of it being a mediation, pushing it back into the 
Pūrva Mimamsa field. 

It is, moreover, possible that the attribution to Vyasa was not yet current 
at the time of Venkatanatha (the dates of the Sarvasiddhantasangraha and 
of the Sarvamatasangraha have not been fixed, but the latter was proba- 
bly acquainted with the former and refers to Ramanuja, see Kanazawa 
1989: 33). 

By contrast, another attribution was surely known to Venkatanatha (since 
he mentioned it in his Adhikarana Särävali, v. 15), namely Parasara 
Bhatta's attribution of the SK to Kasakrtsna in his Tattvaratnakara.”* 


Venkatanatha’s unnatural interpretation of the Vrttikara's quote derives from 
these premises which, possibly, led Venkatanatha to resort to an intermediate 
position among the various ones he may have been exposed to at his time. 
Attributing the SK to Jaimini would not have helped Venkatanatha’s attempt 
to justify the aikasastrya of Pürva Mimämsä and Vedanta. The attribution of 
the SK to Vyasa would have raised suspicions among Vedantins. The attri- 
bution to Kasakrtsna was in this sense a useful intermediate solution. 


74 


ary way in the edition of Bhaskararaya’s complementation of Khandadeva’s Bhatta- 
dipika [Sästri 1894]. There are passages in ViSistadvaita literature in which the SK is 
understood as a text primarily or entirely devoted to the discussion of deities. It is also 
spoken of as a completely or almost completely lost text. Signs of ambiguity and ab- 
sence of first-hand knowledge also exist. This description is inapplicable to the SK I 
have in mind in almost all of the present essay” (Aklujkar 2012: 191, n. 1). 

In the fragment No. 56 in Oberhammer 1979: karmadevatabrahmagocara sda tridhod- 
babhau sütrakäratah | jaiminer muneh kasakrtsnato badarayanad ity atah kramat |l 
“This [Mimämsä], which has within its scope ritual action, deities and brahman ap- 
peared in three ways, according to the author of the sütras, | that is, respectively, the 
sage Jaimini, Kasakrtsna and Badarayana.” See also Aklujkar 2012: 194—200. 
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5 Yamuna and the Sesvaramimamsa: Shared textual material 


As seen above (section 2 and section 3), Venkatanatha frequently refers to 
Ramanuja. On much more rare occasions, Venkatanatha needs the support of 
both Yamuna and Rämänuja. This is the case when he has to explain away 
the alleged atheism of Jaimini. Here he happily quotes Yamuna and Rama- 
nuja on a related topic, namely, the emphasis on rituals in the PMS: 


uktam hy agamapramanye bhagavato jaimineh karmanah phalopanya- 
sah karmasraddhàsamvardhanàya" iti. vedärthasangrahe "pi asrutave- 
dantanam karmany a$raddha ma bhüd iti devatadhikarane 'tivadah kr- 
tah karmamatre yatha $raddham kuryät iti sarvam ekam Sästram iti ve- 
davitsiddhantah.”° (Venkatanatha 1971: 5)” 


Rämänuja’s passage (embedded in a long rebuttal of the Prabhakara view) 
goes more in Venkatanatha's direction, since it explicitly emphasizes the 
unity of Pūrva and Uttara Mimamsa. In contrast, the passage in Yamuna does 
not aim directly at Pürva Mimämsä, since it rather defends the compatibility 
of Vedas and Päficarätra through the (Mimamsa) device of option (vikalpa) 
and discusses in this connection the problem of possible contradictions be- 
tween various commentators (bhasyakara"’). His answer is that if one care- 
fully investigates something there are no contradictions. As the case of Jai- 
mini shows, one can reconcile seemingly contradictory statements if one 
considers that a certain author might have emphasized the role of the Vedas 
(presumably over that of the Paficaratra) in order to keep people from disres- 
pecting them. 


75 Cf. the almost identical passage in the Agamaprämänya: yathaiva hi bhagavato 
jaimineh karmaphalopanyäsah karmasraddhäsamvardhanäya (Sästri 1937: 67). 

76 Cf. the almost identical passage in the Vedärthasangraha: asrutavedantanam karmany 
asraddhà mà bhüd iti devatadhikarane ’tivadah krtah karmamätre yathä sraddha syad 
iti sarvam ekasastram iti vedavitsiddhantah (Raghavachar 1978: 157). 

77 “It has been said in [Yamunacarya's] Agamaprámánya: ‘The statement that the fruit 
[comes] out of the ritual action (karman) (and not out of God) by the Revered Jaimini 
has the purpose of promoting faith in ritual action.’ And also in [Ramanuja’s] 
Vedarthasangraha: ‘In order to avoid the lack of faith in ritual action of people who 
have not heard the Upanisads (asrutavedänta), some excessive statements (ativada) 
have been used in the Devatädhikarana, so that one should put faith in the ritual action 
as such. Thus, the definitive conclusion of those who know the Veda is that this all is a 
single treatise (Sastra)." 

78 Commentators on what? The context makes one think that Yamuna is referring to 
commentaries on the (U)MS. 
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However, as already hinted at, there is much more shared textual material 
between the SM and Yamuna’s Atmasiddhi. This material is however never 
identified as such. Moreover, it is also often embedded within prima facie 
views (!). Particularly telling is the case of Yamuna’s endorsement of 
yogipratyaksa, a kind of intellectual intuition through which one can directly 
access non-sensory matters. Yamuna’s yogipratyaksa plays an important role 
especially in his extolment of his grandfather Nathamuni, praised as a great 
yogin and a great bhakta who could directly access God’s reality through 
yogipratyaksa (see the beginning of Yamuna’s Stotraratna). 

In contrast, the Pirva Mimamsa strongly opposes (in PMS 1.1.4 and in its 
commentaries) the epistemological role of yogipratyaksa, since it maintains 
that the Veda is the only key to accessing super-sensory matters, such as 
dharma and heaven (see McCrea 2009). Venkatanatha comments on PMS 
1.1.4 completely supporting the Pirva Mimamsa point of view, but adds at 
the end some unexpected verses in which he states that what has been said 
only applies to the yogins’ pratyaksa, i.e., to the extraordinary intellectual in- 
tuition of yogins, but not to God's intellectual intuition (called aisadhyaksa). 

In this context, Venkatanatha reuses Yamuna’s words in passages repro- 
ducing the views of an opponent (purvapaksin) in SM ad PMS 1.1.4. 


sarvam hi sati$ayam niratisayada$am anubhavad drstam viyativa pari- 
manam, satisayam ca käkolükagrdhrädisu pratyaksam Iksitam iti tad 


api tatha bhavitum arhati. iyam ca jianasya para kastha ya sarvago- 

caratä, adhikavisayatayaiva hi jagati jhänäni 
tan_nu_pratyaksavijfianaprakarsah kalpito "pi vah | svagocaram ati- 
kramya nanyad askanditum ksamah ll 6 || tatha hi — rüparüpitade- 
karthasamayayisu caksusah | prakarso bhavitum yukto dr$yamanapra- 
karsavat || (4gamapramanya, beginning)” 


79 "[Obj.:] In fact, everything liable to improvement is seen to experience a level which 


has no further abode [beyond itself], like in the case of the sky the measure [of which is 
bigness without anything bigger]. And sense-perception has been seen to be liable to 
improvement in the case of crows, owls, vultures, etc. [each of which sees better than 
the preceding one]. Therefore, also this [intellectual intuition] can be in the same way. 
And this is the upmost level of knowledge: the fact of regarding everything. For, in the 
world cognitions surpass each other insofar as they have a larger content. [...] [R: 

Therefore indeed, the intensity in the perceptual cognitions, although it has been post- 
ulated by you | cannot go beyond its own field and invade another one II 6 || To elabo- 
rate: the intensity of the visual sense faculty can occur in regard to things in which 
there is inherence of the visible content in a visible substrate, and things inherent in this 
single object (visible content), just like the intensity in what is seen [which can 


increase, but will not go beyond its precinct] ll". 
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käkolükagrdhrädisu ca indriyaprakarsataratamyam_drsyate. tāra- 
tamyavatam ca kasthapraptir upalabdha. tata$ ca prakarsataratamyam 
kyacid_visrantam_taratamyartipatvat parimanataratamyavad ity evam 
pratindriyam va pratyaksaprakarsataratamyam iti samanyena và pra- 
yoktavyam. evam sthite tadvisramasya sarvavisayatam antarenanupa- 


patter atindriyam sarvam kasyacid aindriyakatvam iti siddhyati. (SM 
ad 1.1.4)? 


Does Venkatanatha simply re-use, because Yamuna's formulation was easily 
available? Does the fact that Venkatanatha does not reuse Yamuna literally 
imply that he does not need his readers to be aware of the reuse, possibly 
because he does not want them to see his own thoughts as being close to 
those of Yàmuna?! 


80 "[Obj.:] Furthermore. one commonly experiences a gradation in the intensity of the 


81 


sense faculties, as in the case of crows, owls, vultures, etc. [each of which sees better 
than the preceding one]. And one perceives that [among] those who take part in this 


gradation, one reaches the [highest] level, And hence. [the inference] ‘Somewhere the 


gradation in intensity comes to an end, because of its nature of gradation, like the gra- 
dation of measures? * can either be applied in this way to every sense faculty (startin, 


from sight, as in the example mentioned above). or it can be applied in general in the 
form of ‘the gradation in intensity of direct perception,” If this is the case (1.e.. if these 
two are the only alternatives), every. super-sensuous [object] is established as sensor 
in relation to someone Je.g., the perception of small ants is sensory for one who has 
well-trained eyes]. because its (of the gradation of intensity of direct perception) rest 
would not be logically possible without (before) the fact that everything [has become 
its content.”* This might refer to the fact that in ancient India the belief prevailed that a 
highest number exists. In the Padarthadharmasangraha on VS, parimanas are said to 
be of four types: anu, mahat, dirgha and hrasva. I suppose that the gist of the argument 
is that mahat (or dirgha) should exhaust the possible magnitude (or length) of some- 
thing. For a possible source of the argument, see Patafijalayogasastra 1.25, where the 
highest degree of knowledge of God is inferred on the basis of the fact that there must 
be a limit, just as in the case of measures (parimanavat). I am grateful to Philipp Maas 
for having pointed this passage out. Also the Patafijalayogasastravivarana on Patafija- 
layogasastra 1.25 equates the peak of knowledge with omniscience (see Harimoto 
2014: 10-11). See also Maas' chapter in the present volume, section 4.2.1. 
Interestingly, Ramanuja also pursued a similar procedure with regard to Yamuna, since 
he reused his works more often than he acknowledged such reuses; see Mesquita 1971: 
4. 
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6 Conclusions 


Venkatanatha reuses Ramanuja for two reasons: 


1. because he appreciates his work and shares its main points, so that he 
does not feel the need to formulate again what has already been said per- 
fectly by Ramanuja: this leads to unacknowledged reuses; 

2. because he needs Ramanuja's prestige and indirect support for his innova- 
tions, i.e., for broadening the scope of the Mimämsä system: this leads to 
explicit quotations or acknowledged reuses. 


In the case of the Vrttikara, it is impossible to detect whether Venkatanatha 
shared his views, given the scarcity of his fragments. Instead, the prestige of 
the Vrttikara seems to be the main reason for the forced interpretation of his 
SK quote (see above, section 4.2). 

Venkatanatha’s relationship to Yamuna (and possibly other forerunners) 
is different, insofar as Venkatanatha probably appreciated Yamuna’s formu- 
lations enough to want to re-use them, but he probably did not want to be 
understood as being too close to Yamuna. Accordingly, reuses are often un- 
acknowledged. Possible reasons for this have been suggested in section 2 and 
are based on Venkatanatha’s disagreement with Yamuna’s ultimate agenda, 
especially in its anti-Pürva Mimamsa part. 

The status of the SK is an interesting test for Venkatanatha’s adherence to 
his own tradition. As one can see, the result is that Venkatanatha was enlarg- 
ing (perhaps even pushing) Rämänuja’s system to include elements 
Rämänuja had not explicitly meant to embrace, such as the Paficaratra and the 
Pūrva Mimamsa. 
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If You Don’t Know the Source, Call it a yamala: 
Quotations and Ghost Titles in the 
Rgvedakalpadruma 


Cezary Galewicz 


The hitherto probably unpublished, if ever seen in manuscript, Rudrayamala 
— a powerful phantom of an authoritative text of amorphous body — appears 
to have haunted the imagination of many an author in the past and continues 
to do so in the present.’ The peculiar way in which the name Rudrayämala 
happens to surface throughout a good part of historical religious literature 
classified as Tantra had been noticed in passing by scholars and earned the 
Rudrayamala the label of a ghost title. One of the notorious peculiarities of 
the Rudrayamala seems to be its ability to attract alien textual matter, or to 
appear in other texts through extensive quotations from, or chunks of, its 
elusive textual body, never to be seen in full. Accordingly, the concept of a 
locus of ascription was introduced (Goudriaan and Gupta 1981: 24) in order 
to explain the way in which the title Rudrayamala has been used in other 
texts, their authors or editors ready to ascribe to it almost any sort of authori- 
tative formulation they needed to present their texts in robes of prestige lent 
by an old textual source. Instances of either alleged quotations from or point- 
ing to the Rudrayamala as a remote source of a traditional formulation or a 
valid definition can be seen not only in texts claiming a place within this or 
that Tantric tradition. A custom of referring to or invoking the name of Ru- 
drayamala in circumstances in which a source for an authoritative quotation 
is required and one's memory fails to recall one quickly appears still to per- 
sist among the members of a brahmana community from the Konkan littoral.” 
The concept of an absent source of scriptural authority that must have been at 
work in such cases deserves closer attention. The present chapter attempts to 


1 As far as my knowledge reaches, all printed editions as well as all manuscripts featur- 
ing the name Rudrayamala refer to a completely different text, a work that some 
sources call the Uttararudrayamala. 

2 Claimed to be current among the members of the community of Karhade brahmanas by 
a descendant of W. L. Pansikar, the editor of the SSRS (personal communication 
2012). 
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map the network of intertextual relationships among a group of early modern 
Sanskrit works referring to the Rudrayamala and to each other from within 
both manuscript and early print cultures. It focuses on mutual borrowings 
among the little known works of the Rgvedakalpadruma, the Rgvedadasa- 
grantha and the Yamalastakatantra. Moreover, the chapter attempts to arti- 
culate the concept of an absent source and to reconstruct its functional 
modalities within the regional and trans-regional spaces of interaction be- 
tween different ideas of Vedic scripture held by competing learned com- 
munities of brahmanas in Western India at the turn of the last century. 


“People are always getting credit for someone else’s words,” concludes Gary 
S. Morson in the prologue to his recent work, in which he depicts a common 
practice in contemporary America in which a quotation is identified by 
“recalling a maxim that if you don’t know the source of a moral exhortation, 
assume it comes from Shakespeare, Franklin, or the Bible ....”” It may appear 
that we are presented with a cultural parallel in the case of the Rgveda- 
kalpadruma (RKD), whose author identifies one of the numerous sources of 
his quotations as Rudrayämala (RY). There would not be anything special in 
that — after all, isn't it the case that most formulations aspiring to authority in 
Sanskrit religious literature tend to use some sort of back-looking quotation 
or reference to corroborate their standpoints — if not for one thing: the RKD 
quotes from the RY along with the colophons (see below, p. 339) that identi- 
fy the quoted passages as belonging to an altogether different source. The 
situation is also different, because the RY, unlike Shakespeare, Franklin or 
the Bible, seems to represent a radically different concept of (quasi) textu- 
ality: we are not sure whether it ever existed in any form at all as a text with 
established integrity. On philological grounds it may seem enough to con- 
clude by voicing a judgment that would classify the case as “an instance of 
false attribution." But the author does not hide another attribution visible in 
the colophon concluding the quoted passage. How should we look at the in- 
tentional logic of such an act of reference (or attribution, or ascription)? In 


Morson 2011: 1-2. 

On the identity of the Rudrayamala, see Goudriaan and Gupta 1981, and below, p. 345. 
5 This long quotation starts from folio 18A, line 3, and runs through folio 24B. The RKD 
ascribes it to the Rudrayamala without indicating any specific coordinates. However, 
the quoted passage can be identified as YAT 9-15, including proper colophons after 
each of the seven quoted patalas stating the subject matter and running number of 
patalas within the YAT (no mention of the Rudrayamala whatsoever). The quotation 
ends with: ...iti $rimad yamalästakatantre upasästrängasästrasvarüpavarnanam nama 
paíicadasa patalah | iti triskandhargvedakalpadrume rudrayamaloktargvedädisva- 
rüpanam [RKD, folio 24B, lines 4—5]. 


AU 
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other words: is it a yamala, or a generic name of a class, that the author of the 
RKD actually refers to, or one particular such text, namely the Rudrayamala? 


1 The Rgvedakalpadruma 


The RKD appears to be a rather late if not recent text that survived at least in 
two collections, of which only one is known to me.° It has never been pub- 
lished. Preserved in its manuscript form at the Chhatrapati Shivaji University 
in Kolhapur, the RKD has three distinct parts (skandha), each fitted with a 
colophon of its own. The RKD represents the little-known world of pre-early 
modern and early modern secondary treatises that most often appear to have 
strived to summarize or attempt to look afresh at mostly technical aspects of 
the use of the Vedic mantras. As Kesava Mäte, the author of the work, him- 
self states in the mangaläcarana, he wrote the RKD as a treatise (racana) on 
the procedure of the study (adhyayana) of the Rgveda “so that the Vedic 
students do not reach anything like the [state of] a barren and motionless 
pillar bringing the fall into the pit of sin and death.”’ The three parts (skan- 
dha) of the work are, respectively, a general introduction (upodghata) into 
several aspects of the study of the Rgvedic mantras, the rules for ceremonial 
reading of the Rgveda (parayanavidhi), and the procedures for the ritual of 
reading the mantras with offerings to the fire (samhitahomapaddhati). 
Several times Ke$ava claims the novelty of his work, stating, for instance, 
that what he writes is a new manual (paddhati) compiled after a thorough stu- 
dy (vicara) of all pertinent authoritative texts that should be taken into con- 
sideration. And true to his word, the RKD is teeming with references and 
quotations. The works and authors referred to, or quoted, include the Rkprati- 
säkhya, the Madhyandinapratisakhya, the Sarvanukramanika, the Chando- 
gyopanisad, the Brhaddevatä, Yàska's Nirukta, the Sänkhäyanasütra, the 
Rgvidhana, the Mahabhasya, the Yajfiavalkya, the Manavadharmasastra, the 
Smrtisarasamuccaya, the Uvafabhasya and Sayanabhäsya, the Kürmapu- 
räna, the Nrsimhapurana, the Parasuramakalpa, Ramavajapeyin, the Prayo- 
gaparijata and many others. Yet the longest quotation in the RKD, found 


6 For the other, see Aithal 1993: 191—93; cf. also Galewicz forthcoming b. 

7 rgvedadhyadyanaprakararacanam kurve satatam tustidam vedadhyetraghamrtyugarta- 
patanasthan vaditan äptaye [RKD, folio 1, line 3]. Kesava seems to refer here to the 
motif of the unstudied Veda being compared to a barren wooden post (see Sayana's 
VBhBRhS, p. 44,30—35, and Yaska’s Nirukta 1. 18 on Rgvedasamhita 10.71). 

8 See, for instance, the colophon to Skandha 3: Sastre sakalasakhayanigaditam homam 
vicaryadhuna kurve "ham navapaddhatim pravitatam srikesavakhyodvijah. 
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from folio 18A through folio 24B, comes from the source identified by 
KeSava as RY. The name Rudrayamala surfaces in the RKD four times, 
starting already with a short citation on folio 1B. 


2 The concept of the dasagrantha 


It appears that the intention behind the quotation on folio 1B was to establish 
the concept of the dasagrantha, the decalogy? or the set of the so-called Ten 
Books (relative to the Rgveda [sakala-sakha]). These were understood as a 
canonical and authoritative set of texts necessary for the true experience of 
the Rgvedic tradition, a sort of governing framework seemingly meant to sta- 
bilize and legitimate the actual practice of traditionally studying and using the 
Rgvdic mantras. The concept of the dasagrantha resembles a ready-made and 
all-inclusive package of the source texts together with the manuals necessary 
for their proper reading and decoding. From earlier occurrences of the con- 
cept of the dasagrantha, we can see that to a certain extent the idea must 
have remained fluid. Thus, according to one source (Bharatiya Samskrtikosa) 
the dasagrantha is said to include: 1. samhita, 2. brahmana, 3. padakrama, 4. 
aranyaka, 5. siksä, 6. chandas, 7. jyotisa, 8. nighantu, 9. nirukta and 10. asta- 
dhyayı. The same source suggests that the dasagrantha is a concept of some 
antiquity: it ascribes it to Vyadi, according to whom the dasagrantha should 
include, however, a slightly different set: samhita, brahmana, äranyaka, sik- 
sa, kalpa, astadhyayi, nighantu, nirukta, chandas and jyotisa.'° Especially 
noteworthy is the absence of sutra from both lists. 

The idea of the dasagrantha seems even today to retain some currency 
among Maharashtra brahmanas as the publication and circulation of the Rg- 
vedadasagrantha (RDG) suggests. ' The notion of a set of “ten books” (dasa- 
grantha) has been recognized by the Mahärästrasabdakos (and can also be 
seen on contemporary popular websites). This source, however, does not 


9 The term appears in several works taken into consideration in this essay, either in the 
singular (as the compound dasagrantha) or in the plural (dasagranthäh). 

10 Bharatrya Samskrtikosa IV, 1994:37. It is not certain, however, whether the Bharatiya 
Samskrtikosa refers to Vyädi the grammarian, who predated Pataíijali, or to another, 
much later, author of the same name, who wrote on the Rgvedavikrtis as late as in the 
16" century CE. For differently arranged sets of the ten books, cf. also Müller 1867, or 
the contemporary website of the Hindujagruti: http://www.hindujagruti.org/hinduism/ 
knowledge/article/correct-way-of-chanting-vedic-mantras.html#2. See also Galewicz 
forthcoming a and forthcoming b. 

11 For more on the idea of the dasagrantha and on the dasagranthis, see Galewicz 2014. 
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mention a sūtra among the ten members of the set, while the RDG takes sūtra 
to refer to the [Asvaldyana]grhyasitra.'” The concept of the dasagrantha was 
also noticed by F. Max Müller, who mentions it in his Lectures on the Origin 
and History of Religions (quoting a letter from one of his informants from 
Pune): “a student of a Rigveda-Sakha, .... if sharp and assiduous, takes out 
eight years to learn the Dasagranthas, the ten books, which consist of (1) The 
Samhita of the hymns, (2) the Brahmana, . . . (3) the Aranyaka, the forest 
book, (4) the Grihya-sütras, (5-10) the six Angas...."" As is apparent, the 
informant on whom Max Müller relied must have had access to a source 
expressing a similar point of view as that of Vinayak H. Ghaisasa, the editor 
of the RDG. 

Thus, regardless of the exact identity of the ten constituent members of 
the canonical set of Ten Books, the concept of the dasagrantha appears to 
have established itself regionally in Maharashtra as a powerful idea and a 
point of reference for those seeking legitimacy for their teachings on the use 
of the Rgveda mantras and associated religious and scholarly practices." One 
such practice, considered important by insiders, must have been the so-called 
vedapäräyana, or the ceremonial reading-cum-study of the Rgvedasamhita in 
its entirety. 


2.1 Kesava Mate's interpretation of the dasagrantha 


The concept of dasagrantha appears very important for the author of the 
RKD, Ke$ava Mate, who takes it as the foundation upon which he constructs 
his own hierarchy of priorities concerning the practice of reading and using 
the Rgveda mantras. He points to a twofold source for the concept, indicating 
that it is of considerable antiquity (having been proclaimed by the earlier 
teachers — pürvàacaryair ukta) but that it can also be seen in a work of Rama- 
vajapeyin — apparently a more recent author. The title of that author's work, 
however, remains unspecified; the reference is given only generically as a 
grantha in which the words of the earlier spiritual teachers concerning the 


12 Rgvedadasagrantha, folio 2A. 

13 Müller 1878: 161. Cf. Galewicz forthcoming b: 27. 

14 For contemporary associations of the concept with the competition for control over 
Vedic education centers; see Galewicz 2014. The idea of the ten “holy” books of the 
Rgveda appeared at times to be new; see Bhagawat 1899: 234: "The modern Brahmin 
going a step further, or rather descending a step lower, holds even the Shrauta-sütras 
with the remaining five Angas ... to be coeternal, calling these the Ten Books (Dasha 
Granthas), and taking special care to commit them to memory (even without under- 
standing a single syllable) ..." Cf. also contemporary Maharashtra-based websites con- 
cerned with the preservation of Vedic tradition, such as: http://www.hindujagruti. 
org/hinduism/knowledge/article/correct-way-of-chanting-vedic-mantras.html#2 
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concept of the ten books were to be seen. Thus the claim for authority 
concerning the idea of the dasagrantha is laid out by KeSava in a double 
manner: referring to a historical work by Ramavajapeyin while at the same 
time reaching back for the authority of unspecified ancients (who are seen as 
voicing their ideas in the book by Rama). Containing a gloss by Ke$ava on 
his own words in an elaborate mangala introduced with a homage to Cidam- 
baraguru and Saunaka as “truly knowing the essence of many a book” 
(anekagrantharthatattvavid), the passage in question reads: 


And these books had been spoken of by ancient teachers in the work 
of Ramavajapeyin [as] [the corpus of] mantras and brahmanas, the 
angas, the rsyadyanukrama and declared [there to form] the ten books 
that shed light on the meaning of the Veda. (te ca granthah ramava- 
japeyigranthe purvacaryair uktah mantrabrahmanam angäni sütram 
rsyadyanukramah dasagranthä ime prokta vedarthapratibodhaka iti. 
RKD 1, folio 1B, line 9.) 


KeSava then continues with his gloss by identifying the generic terms of the 
enumeration, according to which we may now reconstruct the list as con- 
taining the following set of ten “books”: 


1 samhita + 1 brahmana + 6 angas + 1 sutra (= pratisakhya) + 1 
rsyadyanukrama (= sarvanukramanika) = 10 granthas 


2.2 The sütra within KeSava’s dasagrantha 


The identifications decided upon by KeSava (represented by equation marks 
in parentheses above) may not have been obvious enough at the time, since 
KeSava apparently needs an authoritative corroboration for them. It is here 
that one of the quotations from the RY fits in. For reasons he does not dis- 
close at first, KeSava seems to need to establish the Rkpratisakhya as one of 
the “Ten Books” or the decalogy of the RV. And establish this he must, since 
other sources for the concept of dasagrantha seem not to have been as will- 


15 Perhaps Ramavajapeyin, the author of the commentaries on the Sulbasütras, is meant 
here. I touch upon the problem of his identification in my forthcoming Galewicz forth- 
coming b. A hint for interpreting this reference might perhaps be drawn from the evi- 
dence of the Kavindracaryasücipatram, where the manuscripts of a work called Rama- 
vajapeyi are listed as item No. 709 among other texts labeled as works on the know- 
ledge of kundas, or fire-pits and rituals pertaining to them. See Kavindräcaryasüct- 
patram, p. 13. 

16 asyarthah mantrasamhitabrahmanam náma manträdiviniyojakam angäni siksakalpo 
vyäkaranam nirüktam cchando jyotisam iti sat sütram pratisakhyam tatrapi sütravya- 
vahärät... rsyady anukramasarvanukramanikä [RKD I, folio 1B, lines 10-12]. 
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ing as he was to include the Rkpratisakhya within the fold of the fixed set of 
the “Ten Books." This can be seen in the recently published Rgvedadasa- 
grantha (Pune 1986), which explicitly uses the concept for its title and 
apparently acknowledges sütra to be a member of the set of the ten granthas. 
However, it takes the word sūtra to refer rather to the [Asvaläyaniya] Grh- 
yasütra, which accordingly finds its place among the ten books actually 
printed in the edition. This understanding of the sütra-component of the da- 
Sagrantha goes back at least to the 1910 edition of a text entitled Sasvahaka- 
raprayoganirnaya samantrakosa ca rksamhita (SSRS), which was prepared 
for the Nirnaya Sagara Press by the indefatigable Vasudev Laksman Pansi- 
kar." This compendium does not offer any indication of the source of the 
idea. But it does include a reference to the RKD. What is more, the second 
edition of the SSRS incorporates within its comprehensive body one chapter 
of the Yamalastakatantra (YAT), which appears to be the same work that 
KeSava quoted and identified as RY. Nevertheless, the editor understands the 
sutra element of the set in a noticeably different way than Ke$ava. Also other 
earlier evidence for such an understanding makes the choice of Kesava 
somewhat unorthodox, if not revolutionary — as we have seen in section 2.1, 
for instance, some sources did not feature sitra in their lists at all. 

Why did KeSava need to understand sütra in the way he did? A clue to the 
intended primacy of pratisakhyas in general and the Rkpratisakhya in partic- 
ular can be seen in KeSava’s way of introducing the idea of the dasagrantha 
to his readers. He does so while glossing his own words from the opening, in 


17 The SSRS contains a collection of technical manuals concerning the ritualized proce- 
dures of study, preservation, re-memorization and practical use of the Rksamhita along 
with the text of the latter accompanied by selections from Sayana's bhäsya. The actual 
number of these manuals happens to differ considerably between the two editions of 
the SSRS. 

18 Burnell recognized the YAT as an independent work (Burnell 1880: 205), as does the 
New Catalogus Catalogorum (vol. 22, p. 37). Direct references to the YAT in Tantric 
works are for the most part absent; except for the relatively recent RDG, which con- 
tains YAT 13, and the RKD incorporating YAT 9-15 (but ascribing it to RY), one ref- 
erence by the NCC (Vamakesvaratantra, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the India Of- 
fice, p. 883) contains the name yamalastaka, but it clearly refers to the concept of a 
group of eight yamalas, not an independent work by that name. I was unable to locate 
the other NCC reference, namely that to the Devipuräna (which is a part of the Kali- 
kapurana). However, a copy of the YAT is listed as belonging to Kavindracarya’s 
famous collection. See Kavindräcäaryasücıpatram (entry 1767 on the list) and Gode 
1945. Indirect references or quotations from the YAT can, however, be found in Bhäs- 
kararaya's commentary on the NSA and in the Rgvedakalpadruma (both texts, how- 
ever, refer to the Rudrayamala instead of Y AT; see Galewicz 2011: 128). For more on 
the YAT, see Galewicz 2011. 
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which he pays homage to two specific personalities: Cidambaraguru (in 
plural) and Saunaka. As he explains to his readers, he respects the two be- 
cause they are true wise men, versed in Prätisäkhya(s) and other granthas 
needed for understanding the artha of the Veda: satam pratisakh[y]adyane- 
kagrantharthatattvavidam (RKD I, folio 1B). Thus, from the very begin- 
ning, Ke$ava takes the concept of the dasagrantha to include a pratisakhya 
and, in what follows, with the help of internal evidence or external authority 
he does everything he can to prove that the concept of the Ten Books of the 
Rgveda [Säkalasäkhä] indeed includes the pratisakhya. The passage he de- 
cides to use for this purpose does not specifically name any of the known 
pratisakhyas. It does, however, vaguely indicate that the tenth element is a 
sutra. 

Most of the text of RKD I is devoted to proving that it is not only useless, 
but it is even detrimental to use the Rgvedic mantras in an inexperienced, 
unprofessional way, that is, without thorough technical knowledge. This 
knowledge is preserved in technical manuals that safeguard the correct pro- 
nunciation as well as internal correspondence between the three indispensable 
elements of arsa, chandas and devata. The same implies that reciting the 
Rgvedic mantras without a thorough knowledge of their three defining ele- 
ments may prove futile, if not even harmful, to their users. These three ele- 
ments, the name of the inspired author (rsi), the meter (chandas) and the 
presiding deity (devata), are understood as concerning each and every mantra 
of the samhita. Several folios of the RKD meticulously explain why and how 
the three (and especially the first two) are indispensable for securing the 
meaning-and-purpose (artha) and the efficacy of the mantra. 

This whole discussion ends on folio 17A with the Rgvedapratisakhya of 
Saunaka being established as the exclusive primary source for the knowledge 
of these three elements. It now becomes clear why Ke$ava was insistent on 
the pratisakhya being considered one of the “Ten Books" necessary to under- 
stand and use the Rgvedic mantras. What is more, it stands to reason that 
Ke$ava must have thought of, or intended to, present his position and his 
work, the RKD, as being somehow derived from the Rkpratisakhya. This can 
be concluded from the wording of the colophon to the first of the three books 
(skandha) that comprise the RKD. 


For fear of overextending the book, the respected Rgvedakalpadruma 
ceases here, produced as it is at KeSava’s tree watering pool with three 


19 kim krtvà vedaganam vedasamüham cidambaràakhyagurün srisaunakam ca natvä kidr- 
sim ityakanksayam aha satàm pratisakhyadyanekagrantharthatattvavidam (RKD I, fo- 
lio 1B, lines 8-9). 
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trunks containing the introduction, [the method of] invocation, and the 
knowledge of reciting [the Rgvedic mantras]. ... Oh Gods on Earth (= 
brähmanas?), you should resort to this (tree = RKD), which is easily 
accessible, for the sake of obtaining the fruit born from pronouncing 
the [correct] svaras. It has leaves consisting in its own wise formula- 
tions and roots watered by the streams of sayings of the sages included 
in the Pratisakhya and its like.” (RKD I, folio 40A, lines 3-5: 
granthavistrtibhayad uparamyate sriman rgvedakalpadruma iha, jani- 
tah kesavasydlavale triskandhaih tair upodghatahavanapathanajfia- 
nagarbhair upetah. ... bhiidevah pratisakhyadyrsivacanajalaih sikta- 
mülasvaklptayuktinyayachadas tam svarajananaphaläptyai sulabham 
srayadhvam).”" 


What then, we may ask, makes KeSava refer so frequently to the elusive RY? 
Why does he quote from this particular source so extensively? He quotes it 
first in connection with the very concept of the dasagrantha. Does the RY 
indeed corroborate such an understanding? If so, does this mean that the RY 
or the passage quoted as allegedly stemming from it could be seen as 
somehow connected with the idea of the Ten Books, the decalogy of the 
Rgveda? On closer look, just a few lines earlier in the same passage, which 
can be identified as Patala 10 of the YAT (here attributed by KeSava to RY 
Patala 10), it reads: 


In this regard, it is said that there are ten divisions (bheda) in the Rg- 
veda, and the number of rk-stanzas [to be recited] is proclaimed as 
amounting to ten thousand and to ten hundred and to eighty and to a 


20 I thank Philipp Maas for suggestions concerning the understanding of this passage. 

21 [A note by the editors: The editors suggested in an email to the author (September 
2015) to emend the text -jalaih siktamülasvaklptayuktinyayachadas tam to -jalaih sik- 
tamülam svaklptayuktinyayachadanam. These emendations solve the following two 
syntactical problems that make the text as it is edited now ungrammatical: (1.) In the 
emended text, the word -jalaih is the agent of the adjective sikta- in the bahuvrihi- 
compound siktamülam “having roots.” In this way, the syntactical rule that “any word 
standing outside a compound may form a grammatical relationship only with a com- 
pound as a whole” (Coulson 1976: 91) is not violated. (2.) -chadanam, as the final part 
of a further bahuvrihi, is the object of the imperative pl. srayadhvam, of which the 
vocative bhüdevah is the grammatical subject. The grammatically correctly emended 
text translates as “Oh Gods on Earth, you should resort to the Wish-Fulfilling-Tree-of- 
the-Rgveda (i.e., the RKD), the roots of which are watered by the streams of sayings of 
the sages included in the Pratisakhya and so on, the leaves of which consist of the wise 
formulations that I conceived myself, and which is easily accessible for the sake of ob- 
taining the fruit resulting from pronouncing svaras (correctly)."] 
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quarter. (tatra bhedas tu rgvede dasa caiva prakirtitah | rcam dasa- 
sahasrani rcàm dasasatani ca | rcam asitih pàdas ca rksamkhya pari- 
kirtità |) 
Thus, it stands to reason that even if the ten bhedas of RY 10 (YAT 10) 
refer to the same idea as the ten granthas do, the actual components of the set 
differ from one source to the other. What is more, the extant YAT (with its 
many corrupted fragments in the available transcripts) gives a rather vague, if 
at all recognizable, idea of the ten elements:”” 


the rgveda (sapramäna)” + aran[ylas + rgvedabrähmana + 6 angas + 
6 upängas + pratisakhya + samhitäsütra. 


We can see, however, that the elusive RY, exactly as Kesava wants it to be 
seen or glimpsed through his own text, does recognize the pratisakhya, too, 
as somehow belonging to the concept of the tenfold Rgveda. 


3 The Rudrayamala as quoted in the Rgvedakalpadruma 


The RKD is replete with quotations and references. While the Rkpratisakhya 
remains by far the source most often resorted to, the longest single quotation 
offered by KeSava is one ascribed to the RY. It follows an exposition on the 
details and reasons for the divisions into the branches, or vedasakhds, in 
general and the sakhas of the RS in particular (iti rgvedasakhabhedah). The 
passage happens to be directly introduced with a formulation containing the 


22 YAT 10, 42-43 reads: tatra bhedas tu rgvede dasa caiva prakirtitah | rcam dasasahas- 
rani rcàm dasasatäni ca | rcam asitir và dasa ca rksamkhya parikirtità | rgvedah sa- 
pramano 'yam sahasräni caturdasa || aranani dvisahasragranthamanani pärvati | ca- 
tuhsahasrasamkhyanam rgbrahmänam udährtam | siksà kalpovyakaranam niruktam 
jyotisam tathà M chandas ceti sadangani trisahasrani krtsnasah | padam pratipadam 
chandah jfiánam svarasamudbhavah || nyayatarkas tu mimäamsety upàmgany uditani 
sat | esam sardhaikasahasram granthamanam pracaksate || tasyaivapratisakhyam* ca 
samhitäsütram eva ca | ubhayor ardhasahasram granthamänam prakirtitam || evam 
vyäsena rgvedah samvibhakto mahätmana | 

23 The Rgveda, qualified here with the adjective sapramdna, is said to count as many as 
fourteen thousand granthas. If the word grantha stands for a cluster of thirty-two 
aksaras, then here the total number of aksaras would amount to 448,000. This being a 
number considerably larger than the number commonly given, perhaps it refers to a 
collective body of texts, including the samhita. And perhaps other elements in this 
body of texts make up for the missing three elements of the dasagrantha in this enume- 
ration. 
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suggestion that the citation to follow is an abridgment (samgrhyate) of the 
original wording of the RY: 


And this is incidentally how the essence of the Rgveda and other Ve- 
das proclaimed in extenso in the RY is now hereby abridged. (atraiva 
prasangäd rgvedädinam svarüpam vistarena rudrayamaloktam sam- 
grhyate |)" 


Is KeSava here again deploying a strategy for a double authority? We have 
already seen this when he embedded the sayings of the ancient teachers 
within the historical work by Rämaväjapeyin. Does Ke$ava wish to imply 
that a recent work summarizes the ancient knowledge of the ghostly RY?” 
This time Kesava does not expressly bring the title of YAT to the mind of his 
readers. Nonetheless, rather surprisingly in these circumstances, the cited text 
proves to incorporate its own [original?] coordinates in the form of colophons 
after the succeeding chapters (pafalas), with the last one reading: 


Thus ends the fifteenth chapter in the honorable Yamalastakatantra 
entitled *A Description of the Nature of Minor and Additional 
Sastras.” Thus ends [the chapter devoted to] the Description of the 
Nature of the Rgveda and the like voiced by the Rudrayamala in the 
Wondrous Tree of the Rgveda (RKD) consisting of three chapters (iti 
srimadyamalästakatantre upasastrangasastrasvarupavarnanam nama 
paficadasah patalah | iti triskandhargvedakalpadrume rudrayama- 
loktargvedädisvarüpam 1° 


Thus, what we get in final analysis here amounts almost to a formula of triple 
framing: the frame of the YAT is enclosed within that of the RY and the RY, 
within that of the RKD. But Kesava does not tell his readers whether he 
considers the YAT part of the RY. This relatively innocent “proclamation of 
incorporation” is followed by a passage devoted to the khilas, praisas and 
nivid formulas, with reference to the discussion on the division of Vedic 
“schools” (sakhabheda). With this, the establishment of the Rkpratisakhya as 


24 RKD I, folio 18A, line 3. 

25 We cannot but continue to ask questions here: Was KeSava actually familiar with the 
world of later Tantra literature with its specific concepts of textuality and titles indi- 
cating the ingestion of works within earlier works in a succession leading to a distant 
source of unquestioned authority? If he knew the YAT, as he must have because he 
quoted from it, how did he conceive of its textual status? Did he actually take it to be 
an abridgment of the distant RY? I leave these questions open due to current lack of 
sufficient evidence. 

26 RKD I, folio 24B. 
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one of the Ten Books necessary for the true and comprehensive experience of 
the Rgveda seem to have been secured and KeSava goes on to indulge in 
technical pyrotechnics: he analyzes a great number of doubtful readings and 
resolves intricacies of mantra identification after vague hints that this needs 
the very Rkpratisakhya to be authoritatively decided. His expertise, no doubt 
genuine, is apparently recognized in later works, as for example the already 
mentioned RDG, which quotes several times from Ke$ava's RKD. In his 
dexterous use and handling of arguments and counterarguments, quotations 
from and references to the RY seem to play an important, if not the key role 
as prestigious sources for his own claims to authoritative judgments. And 
these sources focus on the tradition running from the early Vedic exegetical 
works like the Brhaddevatä and the Nirukta and the linguistic analysis of the 
pratisakhya type. It might seem superfluous to reach for the authority of the 
enigmatic RY since those of the pratisakhya were clearly at hand for Ke$ava. 
Yet perhaps the idea of the dasagrantha must have been so influential that he 
felt it necessary to establish the Rkpratisakhya as one of the Ten Books rec- 
ognized as being part of the true tradition of Rgvedic study. The RY seems to 
have provided an authority to ground the inclusion of the Rkpratisakhya in 
the dasagrantha. How can we understand the logic of such a strategy? What 
made the idea of the RY as a remote source of authority so appealing? 


4 TheRudrayamala and the yamalas 


The vast religious literature of India generally referred to as Tantra features a 
number of interesting concepts of textuality and ideas of textual integrity that 
should perhaps be given greater attention on theoretical grounds. A good 
number of works included within the broad category of Tantra tend to display 
in their titles a generic name indicating an affiliation with one or the other 
particular religious tradition. Thus, contemporary scholarship often takes it 
for granted that titles featuring the name samhita should be considered as 
belonging to Vaisnava (Pafcärätra) Tantra, while those exhibiting the names 
agama or tantra should be taken as part of the Saiva or Sakta divisions, re- 
spectively. While it is rather difficult, if not impossible, to categorically deli- 
neate any sort of objectivity, the classification itself as well as the suggested 
implications in choosing to use one of the three was certainly not without 
purpose. And the appearance of detailed and conceptually complex classifi- 
cations of scripturally acknowledged texts in relatively early works of these 
religious traditions must have been recognized as points of reference for later 
works to come. There must have been indigenous ideas of textual division 
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behind such classifications; these ideas escape us today, as do the concepts of 
textual boundaries that made these ideas possible. But these concepts must 
have played an important role in how religious traditions built their identities. 
If we reverse the perspective and take these categories not as ready-made and 
unproblematic building blocks, but rather as the result of choices made by the 
users of these texts, then a theoretically interesting point of departure 
emerges. By using a particular generic name, and thus alluding to the con- 
vention it presupposes, a title may be taken as a claim to rightfully deserving 
such a name or as an act of aspiration on the part of authors or users of par- 
ticular texts. Taking inspiration from the theoretical propositions of Gerard 
Genette (Genette 1987), we might say that titles as well as opening and clos- 
ing formulas may be taken as important forms of mediation between authors 
or editors (in our case: copyists and redactors) and text users, in the way that 
gates, porticos and thresholds have long been understood in architectural 
forms. 

From this point of view, a title containing the word samhita, agama or 
tantra makes from the very beginning a certain claim on how the text it is 
introducing is presented to its readers or users. This must perhaps be presup- 
posed also with regard to other generic names within the three broad currents 
constituting the starting point of these classifications. Of direct interest for 
me here is the generic name yamala, and that of the Rudrayamala in particu- 
lar. Simplifying an otherwise complex matter, we might say that yamalas, in 
the plural, appear in relatively early classifications as a group of scriptural 
texts holding a place within the bigger agglomeration of the so-called Bhaira- 
vas, which are usually held to be sixty-four in number.” The classifications 
that can be traced within the historic Saiva literature acknowledge an impor- 
tant place for this group of works and suggest that they be taken as texts of 
prestige. They are understood there as a set of texts usually numbering eight 
and forming together one of the eight sub-groups of the superstructure of 
sixty-four Bhairavas.? Though the actual names on the list differ to some 
extent from one source to another, the name Rudrayamala usually appears. 
This suggests the existence of a stable tradition of acknowledging the impor- 
tance of this particular yamala. 


27 See, among others, Bhattacharya 1982, and Goudriaan and Gupta 1981. 

28 Some of the sources, however, hold yamalas to be six in number. See, for instance, the 
opinion ascribed to Hemacandra in the Sabdakalpadruma Vol. IV, p. 41. An additional 
clue regarding the identity of the RY may perhaps be the Kavindräcäryasücipatram (p. 
20), which features a manuscript titled Rudrayamalatantram listed together with four 
other manuscripts containing the name yamala in their titles (Visnuyamalatantra, 
Brahmayämalatantra, Sivayamala and Deviyamala). 
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For this short chapter, however, the actual classification is not of primary 
interest, but rather the fact that the prestigious title Rudrayamala seems to 
have spilled over the limits of Tantra into other domains of traditional know- 
ledge. It can be found among the late early-modern works of a regional va- 
riety of the Maharashtra Brahmanic tradition. A possible reason could be that 
a particular person or community may have engaged in both Vaidika (by 
birth) and Tantrika (by choice) traditions of this or that form, thereby hybri- 
dizing the two traditions. 


5 Textual identity reconsidered 


In premodern India, with its changing and hybrid socio-political and religious 
order, hybridization not only tolerated but also inspired new forms of know- 
ledge production, knowledge that favored mixed realms of authority and 
developed new hierarchies and classifications. The entities suggested by the 
classification schemes like that of the Vaidika Tantras feature not only in the 
extant manuscripts of the YAT, where they might be suspected of being more 
a theoretical concept than reality. But they are also confirmed by evidence 
such as a list of the actual manuscripts in the collection of the 17"-century 
polymath Kavindräcärya Sarasvati.”’ This introduces new aspects of intertex- 
tuality, with sometimes blurred or undecided boundaries and various types of 
ingestion, incorporation and inclusion. Here, claims for textual authority find 
new forms and logic that move beyond the simple categories of originality, 
plagiarism, borrowing or interpolation. 

Help in understanding this complexity might be found in studies con- 
cerned with similar historical moments in other geographical and cultural 
milieus, such as the otherwise controversial hypothesis of A. Johns (Johns 
1998), according to which “neither the fixity, nor originality nor piracy could 
be taken as intrinsic to the body of a text but rather as attributed qualities at- 
tached to texts by their users." Comparable to this might be the colophons in 
the case of the RKD and its quotations, which may be taken not so much as 
factographic statements but rather as acts of aspiration or claims. This phe- 
nomenon happens to have been given a most interesting, though short, treat- 
ment in Goudriaan and Gupta 1981. In discussing colophons, these authors 
speak of three types of loci of ascription, namely the famous old tantras, le- 


29 See Kavindräcäryasücipatram, pp. 25-26. For an attempt to understand the rationale 
behind this list, see Galewicz 2011: 125-27. 
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gendary texts, and cover titles of texts or traditions that may have once ex- 
isted but have now disappeared.” 

The case of the RKD and its intertextual links to the RY and the YAT 
seems, however, to be different from the case mentioned above (also dis- 
cussed in Goudriaan and Gupta 1981) and involving various loci of ascrip- 
tion, although it is not without a parallel: it would be difficult to imagine that 
it was intended to inscribe the RKD, a rather recent work, within a particular 
current of Tantric traditions. At least the RKD does not make any statement 
of that kind in its colophons. Its title deserves attention, no doubt, but in a 
different way than those of earlier religious works claiming a place under the 
umbrella of a prestigious text of the past. Nonetheless, here is probably 
something similar at work: making use of the associations expected to be 
raised by the very sound of the name Rudrayamala. What kind of associa- 
tions could these be? The type of textuality represented by the RY does not 
seem to have received enough theoretical analysis. First of all, within the 
culturally determined framework of an altogether different concept of textual 
identity, integrity and authorship, we have no choice but to accept that texts 
act by themselves, just as living beings do." 


6 What does the name Rudrayamala stand for? 


In their History of Tantric Literature, Goudriaan and Gupta try to articulate 
the specific ontological status of a text suggested by the name Rudrayamala: 


The Rudrayàmala is perhaps the most mysterious of all Yamalas. It is 
encountered everywhere, yet always vanishes after closer inspection. 
It is even uncertain if an original Rudrayamala ever existed, despite 
the fact that the title figures in all old lists of Yämalas.”” 


The name Rudrayamala appears to have haunted texts, books and imagi- 
nations for several centuries now (those of modern scholars included), and it 
is perhaps one of the best examples of a class qualified by the above-men- 
tioned authors as "ghost titles." This formulation, otherwise very apt and 
well-chosen in my opinion, suggests however that ghost titles remained 
empty forms, shallow containers ready to accept anything that was poured in. 


30 See Goudriaan and Gupta 1981: 24. 

3] This presupposition, problematic as it is, is applicable for series of works for which 
almost no author is named, as is the case for Tantra in the premodern era. 

32 Goudriaan and Gupta 1981: 47. 
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But can only this be said about them? Do their titles or appellations remain 
empty labels? Or are we rather dealing here with the idea of an amorphous 
entity that claims to represent a textual tradition whose boundaries, but also 
form and content, remain fluid? Fluid to the extent that we can understand 
them as representing a concept quite different from that of a definite text or 
book? Whether this concept resembles that of a receptacle ready to contain 
any and all contents is uncertain. As already mentioned above, Goudriaan and 
Gupta consider titles like Rudrayamala to have functioned as what they call 
loci of ascription, used by later or minor textual traditions seeking their place 
among the acknowledged families of Tantric texts with more stabilized pedi- 
grees. This seems a convincing proposal for conceptualizing a genre of 
“ghost titles” within the broad context of Tantric literature. But it appears that 
the strategy of using such name titles, as well as the concept thereof, tran- 
scends the boundaries of the textual traditions that can be qualified as Tantra. 
As the evidence of the RKD, RDG and related texts shows, we find the title 
Rudrayamala also in late commentarial and technical texts composed at the 
onset of the modern era, that is, in works linked to the regionally understood 
tradition of the Veda and its practical use. 


7 Tantricized Veda or Vedicized Tantra? 


The fact that the RKD — a work from the modern and quite localized Vedic 
tradition of Maharashtra — uses a vehicle like that of the RY to authoritatively 
support certain ideas it fails to support through clearly Vedic sources points 
not only to how brahmanized a local Tantra tradition could be or how tantri- 
cized the local Vedic tradition appears. It also shows how profoundly and 
mutually dependent textual imagination, derived both from the Veda and the 
Tantra, became in the premodern era, especially in the hands of those who 
disclosed or claimed affiliation to both. For a contemporary reader this means 
that the two streams usually thought of as being separate can be seen as mu- 
tually accentuating or complementing each other. Focusing on textuality is 
perhaps not enough to describe such cases. Probably a community of users, a 
textual community, should be taken as a point of reference when investigat- 
ing the mutual relations between the two allegedly separate traditions. Thus, 
one might reconstruct a Vedic—Tantric continuum of practice and belief to 
supply a background against which puzzling phenomena belonging to one or 
the other stream or situated at the crossroads of the two might be judged. 

The custom of citing the name Rudrayamala in circumstances when one's 
memory fails to recall the source of an authoritative statement has continued 
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to persist among members of a brahmana community in the Konkan area. The 
concept of an absent source of scriptural authority that must be at work in 
such cases needs further clarification. As a humble contribution to this 
project, I avail myself of this opportunity to indicate a few sources that are 
apparently connected to a localized Maharashtra Rgvedic tradition, especially 
those for which the concept of the dasagrantha remains a basis. This concept 
finds its material reference in the RKD, whose author seeks its origins in the 
work (grantha) of Ramavajapeyin. What is more important for this study, 
however, is the logic behind the practice of not only referring to the 
Rudrayamala, but quoting it. While there is practically no way to prove that 
the passages quoted in the RKD do not come from a manuscript bearing the 
name RY, they can actually be traced to another ghost-like title, namely that 
of the YAT, which though absent from early traditional classifications does 
survive in several manuscripts and transcripts, attested at least from the time 
of the library of Kavindräcärya (late 17" century) as having existed in a more 
or less fixed form. 


8 Quotations and loci of ascription 


If we inquire into the conceptualization of the re-use of texts and ideas in the 
context of the RKD and related texts, perhaps the term "recycling" will help 
clarify the actual practice reflected here. The recycled textual matter attri- 
buted by the RKD to the elusive RY and actually to be found in the YAT 
proves to represent a remote and external view of the entire development of 
traditionally recognized knowledge systems. These had been envisioned in a 
neatly organized architectural pattern with an internal hierarchy that reflected. 
In our case, the organizing pattern that can be seen is the puranic model of 
emanation from a primeval being to the specific knowledge systems of avai- 
dika and vaidika tantras, among which the Y AT also locates itself. As a well- 
structured network of relations, this model must have offered a convincing 
point of reference for orienting oneself at the time of the RKD's composition. 
The puranic model of emanation was indeed one of the many sources either 
directly quoted or referred to by the RKD with the purpose of supporting its 
own authority on matters regarding the ritual performance of the Rgvedic 
mantras. As such, the RKD proved successful in establishing itself as an 
authoritative text in the field. Among later works, for example, the RDG 
recognizes the RKD as one of its authoritative sources. 

Is it at all possible to conceptualize this practice of relegating or re-labe- 
ling a recycled portion of a text to a particular locus of ascription? What func- 
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tions could such a practice fulfill? Perhaps what we have here is just another 
manifestation of the old practice of looking for the lost meaning of the Veda, 
the vedartha, once the object of heated argument between commentators, 
from the predecessors of Yaska and evidenced in Yaska’s Nirukta and con- 
tinuing at least to the times of Säyana in 14"-century Vijayanagara. The new 
manifestation was perhaps influenced by the tradition of including Rgvedic 
mantras in newly contextualized magical practices, as exemplified here by 
the Rgvidhäna (a source strongly present and much quoted in the RKD) on 
one hand, and the Tantra on the other. It fed on the presupposition that man- 
tras must yield their supposed powers if properly handled. It involves a quest 
for the key to tapping the inner efficacy of a foundational text considered to 
be powerful beyond doubt if only we have access to it, if only we know how 
to open its gates so that it yields the precious insights it hides. An important 
indication in support of such an understanding is the traditional practice of 
constructing “know-how” secondary texts, to which the RKD itself belongs. 
This type of practical manuals sought authority by quoting either well-known 
or mysterious reference sources or loci of ascription. Ghost titles seem to 
represent, so to speak, a reversed order of textuality: they are not a label put 
on a mass of words, but a ready-made receptacle of predefined authority 
awaiting texts that seek its authority to pour into.” 

The old problem of where, how and through whom to find the meaning of 
the Veda gave rise historically to several concepts of how to rescue its suppo- 
sedly lost meaning and aim. The idea of a complete and closed set of author- 
itative texts sufficient for thoroughly studying and understanding the Veda 
can be traced back at least to Patafijali’s Mahabhasya: “A Brahmin should 
learn and understand the Veda with its six limbs as his disinterested duty" 
(brahmanena niskarano dharmah sadango vedo ’dhyeyo jfieyah iti MBh 
1.1.18 f. [in Kielhorn 1962]). The notion of a set of knowledge disciplines 
needed for the thorough comprehension of the Veda appears to culminate in 
the idea of the so-called fourteen “fortresses of knowledge" (vidyasthanas), 
expanded later to eighteen elements. Its formulation can be seen in Yajfi. 
Smrti 1.3, Visnupuräna 11I.6.27 and a number of other later works, including 
Sayana's introduction to his commentary on the Rgvedasamhita (VBhBhS, p. 
44,15-17). While the point of reference for the last mentioned work remains 
the Mimämsä concern with locating the meaning of a real or hypothetical 
Srauta-ritual, that of the RDG appears to be informed rather by the techni- 
calities of domestic ritual applications in which knowledge of the Veda 


33 The concept of location in electronic readers as opposed to fixed page numbers and 
contents of a codex may perhaps serve as a parallel. 
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serves as practical know-how for skillful individual ritualists within the 
domestic or temple environment.” 

When trying to account for the logic behind using ghost titles like Rudra- 
yamala, we must perhaps assume that this name rang overtones of consider- 
able prestige in the imaginations of those who came into contact with the 
RKD. Otherwise the link would not have worked at all and the strategy 
would have been futile. What sort of overtones might these have been? Could 
it be that the very sound of the name of the RY was believed to stimulate as- 
sociations with a comprehensive knowledge system represented by the con- 
cept of the complete set of eight yamalas? Neither the RKD nor the RDG 
confirm this directly. The outsourcing of authority and prestige might be used 
as a working concept to describe the practice of quoting ghost works. In this 
context it is perhaps of interest to look inside the YAT for its own under- 
standing of its links to the RY. A connection is indeed vaguely suggested in 
YAT 22, which places itself within the group of yamalas by insinuating that 
it has the status of an essence-bringing restatement or an essential abridge- 
ment. 


9 Spatial topography of ideas 


The many questions arising from reading the RKD must await their answers 
for a time when we know more about the topographic distribution, location 
and trajectories of intellectual elites, ideas and texts in the premodern space 
represented by the ecumene of the Maratha confederacy. It no doubt consti- 
tutes a meaningful historical background for reconstructing the meaning of 
works such as the RKD. A methodological examination of the spatial defini- 
tions and geographies of the RKD would allow at least some of the names 
appearing in its colophons (Sähunrpa, Cidambaraguru, Saptarsidurga) to be 
traced through the spatial topography of places included in the body of its 
text: these would include places known today as Satara, Ghulhasur, Sawanur 
and, broadly, Maharashtra, northwest Karnataka and Deccan. Also the space 
formed by the symbolic social transactions in the unique pre-colonial Mara- 
tha world is still to be studied. The pre-modern and early modern scholarly 
communities stemming from several distinct groups of Maharashtra brahma- 
nas deserve more attention regarding their specific local, regional and trans- 
regional activities. In these competing learned communities, the concept of 
the dasagrantha and the RY seem to have been used as elements in their 


34 Ifocus more on these developments in Galewicz 2014. 
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strategies to successfully lay claim to the authoritative use of the Rgvedic 
mantras in the changing and modernizing social configurations of Maharash- 
tra and India.” 

Instead of presenting a conclusion to this chapter, let me offer one more 
humble thought concerning a general problem of reading early modern works 
like KeSava’s Rgvedakaladruma. What I aimed at in this short essay was by 
no means a psychology of reuse. Nor was it a reconstruction of any sort of 
personal logic of a particular author’s choices or decisions. My aim was 
rather an archeological exploration of work conventions and an investigation 
of how authors played with these conventions. Uncovering such conventions 
might help to read and make sense of the historical dimension of texts from 
particular periods or schools of thought. These conventions and textual strate- 
gies were either taken for granted by authors and their readers, or they were 
deployed by the former to communicate something to the latter. Without the 
tools for decoding these conventions, any attempt to make sense of these 
texts will remain a misplaced endeavor. 
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Methodological and Practical Remarks on the 
Question of Reuse in Epic Texts" 


Sven Sellmer 


Introduction 


Looking at the Sanskrit epics' from the angle of “reuse,” the following chap- 
ter has three aims. Because reuse is quite a novel conception, its application 
in the context of epic studies will first be discussed on a general, methodo- 
logical level. Next, some examples of different types of reuse will be pre- 
sented and briefly discussed. Finally, the practical question will be raised of 
how to find possibly reused passages in the first place, given the vast amount 
of text that constitutes the two great epics. As to the type of reuse being 
investigated, I will look at the phenomenon in a traditional philological way; 
I will not be talking about the reuse of ideas or other abstract entities, but 
about concrete textual material (from single lines to dozens of stanzas). 
Before the question of reuse can be addressed, it is necessary to say some 
words about the history of the epic tradition. I am well aware of the fact that 
the historical development of the Sanskrit epics is in many details a hotly 
debated topic, but it is hoped that the general outlines I am going to sketch 
will be acceptable to most scholars.” The earliest texts in the lines of tradition 
that have led to the large epics we have today are probably the result of oral 
poetry, comparable to other ancient and contemporary oral traditions that 
scholars have found in many regions and languages. At this point it is impor- 


i My sincere thanks go to both editors for their many valuable questions, remarks and 


corrections. 

1 Specifically, this chapter deals with the Mahābhārata (henceforth Mbh). Its title is 
nevertheless justified, because the methodological assumptions and analytic methods 
presented here can be applied to both epics. 

2 Generally, I accept the picture depicted by John Brockington (1998, pp. 18-28). It 
should be added that there are also scholars, most notably Alf Hiltebeitel, who claim 
that the Mbh originated as a written work and, accordingly, downplay the importance 
of its oral background. Nevertheless, as explained in n. 14 below, the approach to reuse 
taken in this chapter also makes sense in the framework of this hypothesis. 
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tant to note that “oral poetry” in the technical sense is more than just non- 
written poetry — rather, its main characteristic is the fact that it is created (not 
recited!) during a live performance. This way of presentation is only possible 
if the poets (or bards, as they are often called) are in command of a traditional 
poetic language that provides a large repertoire of patterns (to use a very 
general term) fitted to the metrical and other exigencies of the poetic form in 
use. Many stylistic characteristics of oral poetry can be directly linked to this 
special production process, most obviously the abundance of formulaic 
expressions and the frequent use of “fillers.” But the epic tradition probably 
ceased to be pure oral poetry in this sense at a rather early stage, and there 
was a gradual shift from improvised oral composition to other forms that 
involved writing. Many things will certainly remain unclear about this 
process,” but in any case we have some of the final products: the different 
versions and subversions of the great epics that have been copied and handed 
down as manuscripts for many centuries after becoming fixed." 

For my present purpose it is crucial that from a structural point of view 
the difference between the output of purely oral and post-oral poetry is not 
particularly big, due to the fact that the authors of the later genre continued to 
use the traditional style more or less faithfully. Therefore, it is perhaps ap- 
propriate to dub their method of composition "oral style poetry." As a matter 
of fact, we cannot be sure that any part of the epic texts we have today is a 
written version of a real oral performance, or even comes close to one — per- 
haps the epics consist entirely of oral style poetry. 

For the time being, I propose to conceive the historical developments 
leading to the composition of the epics tentatively in the following simplified 
way: During the oral phase (i.e., at least for several generations) a means of 
poetic expression was formed on the basis of Sanskrit that should be regarded 
as a distinct sub-variety: epic Sanskrit.” Linguistically, epic Sanskrit differs 
from standard Sanskrit, not only by containing certain non-Paninian verb 
forms, sandhis, etc.,° but most importantly by the existence of a large number 


3 An outline of this development is proposed in Brockington 2000. As to Hiltebeitel’s 
different theory, see n. 14. 

4 Asa result of a purely technically motivated decision, the text used for the analyses 
presented here is the electronic text of the critical edition. It would have been best to 
use as many different versions of the Mbh as possible, if more texts had been available 
in digital form. 

5 This way of looking at the status of the language used in the epics is epitomized in 
Oberlies’ Grammar of Epic Sanskrit (2003). 

6 These features are comprehensively recorded in Oberlies 2003. Unfortunately, the 
metrical structure of epic Sanskrit and its importance for grammatical questions has, in 
my estimation, received too little attention in this otherwise admirably complete work 
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of metrically prompted quasi-syntactic patterns.’ This sub-variety of Sanskrit 
continued to be used for centuries for creating texts in the epic tradition, even 
at a time when the original oral tradition had long died out. In a non-oral 
environment, epic Sanskrit certainly underwent some changes, e.g., many of 
the patterns that once were essential for oral composition but had acquired 
the role of mere conventions for the post-oral poets faded away; nevertheless, 
many other patterns survived and can be put to use for the question of reuse, 
as I shall show below. As these oral features play a greater role in the narra- 
tive than in the so-called didactic passages of the Mbh, I will focus on non- 
didactic parts of the text. 


1 Epic reuse 


The question of reuse takes on different forms in different contexts; therefore 
it seems appropriate to start with some reflections on its epic incarnation. 
Generally, one might perhaps say that “reuse” is a post-postmodern concept," 
in the sense that for its sake, the author — after having been buried by Roland 
Barthes (1967) and considered dead by this thinker's postmodern followers 
for a long time — must be resurrected, because there simply is no reuse with- 
out a reuser. This move has especially important consequences for literary 
works like the epics, as opposed to, say, philosophical treatises. When inter- 
preting a work of literature where a character cites another text, we normally 
try to understand this reference against the backdrop of our understanding of 
this literary personage. In a way, one could say that the character in question 
does indeed reuse the quoted text; but this is not the kind of reuse at stake 
now. Rather, in order to apply the reuse paradigm to epic texts, a historical 
and, from the point of view of literary theory, somewhat naive approach must 
be undertaken, one that focusses on the authors or redactors of single pas- 
sages to understand their methods or motives. This is a difficult task, be- 


(cf. ibid., pp. XXX—XLD. 

7 Compared with the situation in Homeric studies, not much work has been done on the 
formulaic language in the Sanskrit epics, though there do exist several very valuable 
studies; for example those by Brockington, Vasil’kov, Grincer, von Simson and Smith, 
to name just the most important scholars. (For detailed references, see the bibliogra- 
phies of Brockington 1998 and Brockington 2000 as well as my recent study Sellmer 
2015). 

8 See also the remarks in the introduction to this volume (pp. 11-13). 

9 Cf. Hiltebeitel’s remarks about “Bhisma’s citation apparatus" (2011, p. 23). 

10 Such an approach has a certain pedigree in epic studies, as the following remarks by 
Brockington on the distribution of Vedic material in the Mbh show: “The extent to 
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cause, as a rule, we know very little about the authors, or even if we are talk- 
ing about one person or a group, etc. It is therefore methodologically advisa- 
ble to avoid speculations about authorship and to stay at a general level where 
it is safe to say that the epic poets practiced the reuse of at least two types of 
textual elements: formulaic patterns of the epic language and passages of 
texts belonging to non-epic traditions. The first type that uses material from 
inside the epic tradition I will call “internal reuse” to distinguish it from the 
second, “external” type. 


1.1 Internal reuse 


What in terms of the reuse paradigm can be dubbed internal adaptive reuse is 
more frequently called "creative use" of linguistic material. In this sense, it is 
a borderline case of reuse. Therefore I will confine myself to giving a few 
examples. First we have to identify the pattern being reused. For the present 
purpose it is best to leave aside finer distinctions and to work with the fol- 
lowing rough categories: "' 


1) Repetitions: identical or nearly identical passages (often one sloka or 
more) that are used twice or a few times. 

2) Fixed formulas: stereotyped phrases (typically of a length between one 
and four padas) that regularly appear with only minimal variation in cog- 
nate contexts. 

3) Formulaic expressions with variable elements; in this type only the main 
part of a phrase is fixed, whereas in certain "slots" different words may be 
inserted. 

4) Flexible sentence patterns that feature more than one dimension of varia- 
tion (examples will be given below). 


1.1. Repetitions 


In contrast to the second type, i.e., fixed formulas, repetitions do not belong 
to the stock repertoire of the epic language, but are rather characteristic for 


which such exact or more distant citation of Vedic literature clusters in the philosophi- 
cally oriented parts of the Mahabharata is very striking and no doubt attests the efforts 
made by the authors of these passages to buttress the authority of their compositions by 
this means" (1998, p. 14). 

11 Ideal much more thoroughly with this typology in the book mentioned in n. 7. The ex- 
pression “the epic language" entails a simplification, because inside the epic tradition it 
is possible to distinguish not only sub-traditions of the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana, but also different schools of these sub-traditions. This explains the very uneven 
distribution of certain formulas (cf. J. D. Smith 1987, pp. 609-611). 
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one author or for one small sub-tradition. If repetitions have their origin in 
non-epic texts, they must be treated (also) under the heading of “external 
reuse.” In practice, however, the distinction between the two types of recur- 
ring elements under enquiry is not always very sharp. As a rule one can say 
that repetitions are rather long, not frequent, and tend to appear compara- 
tively close to each other,” but it must be admitted that all of these criteria 
are vague. The repetitions appearing close to each other are, for the most part, 
either the result of a kind of echo effect (i.e., the tendency to repeat words 
and phrases used a short time ago) or rhetorically motivated refrains. Those 
repetitions appearing in a greater distance, in turn, often seem to result rather 
coincidentally from textual growth and not from conscious reuse. In some 
cases, however, they may also fulfil a special function of internal adaptive 
reuse: the role of linking distant passages. Thus the following well-known 
verse is found twice. 


dharme carthe ca kame ca mokse ca bharatarsabha | 

yad ihasti tad anyatra yan nehasti na tat kva cit || 

Bull among Bharatas, whatever is here, on Law, on Profit, on Plea- 
sure, and on Salvation, that is found elsewhere. But what is not here is 
nowhere else (tr. van Buitenen 1978). 


It occurs once at the beginning of the epic (1,56.33) and once almost at the 
end of the work (18,5.38). In this way the stanza has — whether on purpose or 
by coincidence — two functions. In addition to its primary function of ex- 
tolling the comprehensiveness of the Mbh, it also serves as a pair of pa- 
rentheses enclosing a gigantic ring composition. 


1.1.2 Fixed formulas 


Fixed formulas are regularly reused, though in the vast majority of cases not 
adaptively, but as stock elements in narrative situations of similar types; e.g., 
the phrase tad adbhutam ivabhavat appears as the final pada of a sloka 77 
times to mark an event as astonishing and extraordinary; the hemistich atrapy 
udäharantımam itihäsam puratanam is used 110 times to introduce an alle- 
gedly ancient story, etc. 


12 E.g., about one third of the 1333 pairs of identical hemistichs appear at a distance of 
less than 500 lines from each other. (The critical edition, without appendices and star 
passages, features 141,900 hemistichs in anustubhs.) 
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1.1.3 Formulaic expressions 

The third type of reused elements has a “built-in” ability to adapt to changing 
contexts, as it were. As a common example one may cite a group of phrases 
that mark the beginning of a fight. These always occupy the first pada of a 
line and end with the words samabhavad yuddham, so that the first two syl- 
lables remain to be variously filled. How the verse is completed depends on 
the number of fighters. If it deals with a single combat, the genitive dual 
tayoh is used (18 times); in the case of a larger group of warriors the line 
starts with the neutral tatah (11 times), and the involved heroes are then nor- 
mally enumerated in the following line. 

One may assume that historically one version of a given formulaic ex- 
pression was the prototype for the whole group of related phrase patterns, so 
that this family can be considered a petrified product (so to speak) of adaptive 
reuse. 


1.1.4 Flexible patterns 


The fourth type of reused elements is somewhat similar to the third, but much 
more flexible due to the fact that, in addition to the possibility of exchanging 
an element for a metrically equivalent one, two more features ensure a high 
adaptive ability: 


a) The pattern as such has a general form (e.g., hero A hit hero B with ar- 
rows) and is concretized and realized during a stepwise construction 
process in which first the central, essential elements are fixed; only then 
are different peripheral elements chosen among a set of alternatives and 
added in accordance with the metrical situation resulting from the choice 
of the essential building blocks. 

b) In addition to choosing the metrically most suitable peripheral element, 
the poet may also change the word order in the framework of possibilities 
offered by the realized pattern. 


These patterns are useful for the poet in order to solve, with maximum ease, 
problems resulting from the fact that the central elements, most importantly 
the names of the heroes involved in an event, may have a very different me- 
trical shape, as in the following examples: 


senapatih susarmànam sighram marmasv atadayat (07,013.035ab) 
The general struck Susarman quickly in the vital spots. 


salyas tu navabhir banair bhimasenam atadayat (06,109.004ab) 
Salya struck Bhimasena with nine arrows. 
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These two lines illustrate two general rules that apply to one-liners of the type 
“A hit B.” 


1) Tetrasyllabic objects are put into the first pada if the subject is also tetra- 
syllabic. 

2) The object is located in the second pada if it has three or more syllables 
and the subject is disyllabic. 


It seems that rules of this type belong to the core features of the epic lan- 
guage, but the mechanics of Sanskrit epic versification are still little known." 
Generally, flexible sentence patterns can be regarded as belonging to the 
main tools of adaptation at the disposal of the epic poet. 


1.2 External reuse and its detection 


In view of the many unclear points concerning the textual history of the Mbh, 
it is quite difficult to define precisely what it would mean for a textual pas- 
sage to be incorporated into the text from “outside” at different points of its 
development. So I propose simplifying the problem by supposing the sketchy 
model presented above: after an initially oral phase of composition, one or 
more versions of a work that at one point of time acquired the name Maha- 
bhärata must have been known in a more or less fixed form. Accordingly, 
whoever further augmented this work (be it a poet or a redactor) must have 
done so either by composing new lines himself or by incorporating ready- 
made passages from other texts, possibly with small changes.'* In the latter 
case, the imported lines had to consist of meters fitting for the Mbh, i.e., first 
of all anustubhs, sometimes also tristubhs, plus some rare meters. Now, in 
many texts "imported" passages are often marked as such, sometimes attri- 
buted to a source text or even to an author. In the epics, however, this is only 
exceptionally the case; mostly we are dealing with covert reuse. This raises 


13 Note that in the given examples, as in most other cases, the rules are conventional, not 
the direct outcome of the metrical properties of the involved elements. Theoretically, it 
is also possible to construct an equivalent line with susarmanam in the second pdda 
(e.g., *senapatir bhruvor madhye susarmänam atddayat), etc. 

14 This general formulation is even compatible with the theory propounded by Hiltebeitel 
— who rejects the idea that an oral Mbh ever existed (though, of course, he does not 
deny the existence of oral poetry) and thinks that the Mbh was composed as a written 
text in a "short period of one or two generations [...] between 150 B.C. and the year 
Zero [...] as a work of composite authorship" (2011, pp. 11—12) — because the mem- 
bers of this hypothetical writing committee must have relied heavily on the reuse of 
different materials. 
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the fundamental question of how to find such passages in the first place.'” In 
this regard, the possibility to work on electronic texts with the help of com- 
puters has opened new perspectives that are not yet widely known; I shall 
present some of these in the following part of this chapter. 

There are two methods that are commonly employed for the purpose of 
finding reused passages: the first is based on direct evidence, whereas the 
second draws upon indirect evidence. When applying the latter method, some 
scholars focus on content, others work with formal criteria. Methods using 
direct evidence depend on the explicit ascription of a passage to an author or 
text, be it in a concrete or general way (e.g., by using anonymous references 
like ity eke, ity ahuh, ucyate, etc.). Indirect content-related criteria are typi- 
cally used in such cases where a passage is considered to be inserted on the 
grounds that it does not fit into the context, is unconnected to the plot, etc. — 
such arguments contain a certain amount of subjectivity and so are typically 
inconclusive if not supported by further evidence. Lastly, methods using 
indirect formal criteria are based on observations of marked differences 
between a certain passage and the surrounding text with regard to some ob- 
jective, formal features, such as for example metrical structure, word order, 
usage of particles, etc.'® 

As a general word of caution it should be underscored that neither of the 
methods mentioned is able to prove that a passage is a reused one - it can 
only suggest that this is the case. (This is even true for the method of direct 
evidence, because the ascription to a different author may well be fictional.) 
For any final proof one must be able to present a parallel passage in another 
text that can be demonstrated to be older; then the younger passage must be a 
reused version either of the older passage, or of a third, still older, common 
source. If this is not possible (as in most real-world cases), the second best 
solution is a strategy of accumulative evidence that uses arguments derived 
with as many of the above methods as feasible in any given case. 

In the following part of the present chapter, I would like to briefly present 
three methods of the indirect formal type that use quantifiable textual features 


15 The biggest collection of identified quotations (including some covert ones) can be 
found in Hopkins 1901 (pp. 1—57). The remaining challenge now is to identify those 
quotations that the great American scholar could not possibly have found with the tra- 
ditional methods available to him. 

16 This approach is an offshoot of stylometry, a branch of text analysis that goes back to 
the 19" century, but today can be much more successfully applied thanks to develop- 
ments in IT. 

17 It is enough to mention the well-known case of Madhva's Mbh “quotations” (Mesquita 
2007). On this topic, see also Okita's contribution to the present volume. 
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in order to identify passages that "stick out" in the context of their closer 
environment or even against the backdrop of the whole Mbh. These methods 
work with the following features, which shall be explained one after the 
other:'* 

— vocabulary 

— usage of heterotopes 

— metrical patterns 


1.2.1 Unusual vocabulary 


As far as vocabulary is concerned, perhaps the most straightforward way to 
detect candidates for reused passages would be to look for a comparatively 
high density of words (in the sense of lemmata) that are rarely used in the 
Mbh. Unfortunately, this method cannot be realized at present, because flec- 
tion, sandhi and homonymy make it a difficult task for a computer to identify 
lemmata in a Sanskrit text. One would need a lemmatized text with resolved 
sandhis of the whole Mbh, but such a version is not yet available; in the 
meantime one has to look for rare strings (i.e., sequences of characters), 
which also yields reasonably good results.” 

In order to achieve quantifiable results, the following calculation method 
was used. Every string that occurs with a frequency freq < 5° receives a 
“rarity value" rv of l/freg; all other strings are given a rv of O. In the next 
step the rarity values of lines are calculated by simply adding up the string 
values. Now we can compare the rarity value of whole passages by letting the 
computer calculate the average of *windows" (i.e., passages) of a predefined 
length that move through the whole text. The plot below shows the results for 
windows with a length of 10 lines; for the sake of readability only the pas- 
sages with the highest (rv > 3.0, 142 observations) and lowest (rv « 0.1, 159 
observations) mean rarity values are displayed, in such a way that vertical 
lines represent the difference from the mean rarity value of all anustubh lines 


18 For the analyses that I present in this chapter, I only used the 141,940 anustubh lines of 
the main text of the critical edition and disregarded the so-called star passages and ap- 
pendices. 

19 Fortunately, Oliver Hellwig's DCS project already includes a lemmatized and POS 
tagged text with resolved sandhi for more than half of the Mbh, and it is hoped that the 
rest will be available in the near future (see Hellwig 2012). 

20 In some cases, string search results may be improved by using regular expressions and 
fuzzy matching, so that mere sandhi variants of one and the same form (e.g., devo and 
devas) are not treated as two distinct entities. 

2] The number five is a compromise between clarity and quantity of results: with a lower 
threshold only a few lines would be classified as having a high rarity value, whereas a 
higher threshold would multiply their number and thus yield a less clear picture. 
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(1.00). Accordingly, those pointing upwards have a higher than average rarity 
value (concretely, rv — 1.00), whereas lines pointing downwards have a lower 
one (1.00 — rv); dotted vertical lines mark parvan boundaries. 


Distance from mean rarity value 


0 20000 40000 60000 80000 100000 120000 140000 


Anustubh lines (running numbers) 


Figure 1: Rarity values. 


A thorough analysis of this one graph alone would be too lengthy a task for 
this chapter, so I shall restrict myself to a brief discussion of the three highest 
peaks, which represent the following passages: 


3,155.36-48. In these lines that start the description of the Gandhamädana 
Forest, which the Pandavas are just entering, we find lists of the trees and 
birds of the forest. 

— 6,10.13-34. This passage also consists in a list. It contains the rivers that 
Samjaya mentions to Dhrtarastra in the course of his description of the 
earth. 
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9,45.1-28. In the last passage mentioned, the “mothers” associated with 
Skanda are enumerated. 


These three passages show two things: firstly, that looking for clusters of 
unusual words is a suitable method for finding unique passages; on the other 
hand, the “harvest” suggests that a high density of unusual words is often a 
rather weak indication that we have actually found an imported passage, 
because the phenomenon might be simply due to the fact that the topic as 
such is unusual, or that we have to do with a list that, thanks to its very 
structure, is more favorable to a higher concentration of rare words than narr- 
ative passages. Nevertheless, lists are items that may well be part of certain 
traditions of wisdom and devotion and so might be incorporated into the epic 
as useful treasures of information. Therefore, it would certainly be worth- 
while to have a closer look at passages identified with the help of the method 
just described and to search for parallels and possible sources, e.g., in Puranic 
literature. 


1.2.2 Exceptional heterotopes 


The second way to detect exceptional passages is to look at the density of 
rare heterotopes of common word forms. First, a terminological remark may 
be in order: “heterotope” is a term I use for a linguistic entity that has gone 
largely unnoticed so far, though it is of crucial importance for the analysis of 
Slokas. Because of the fact that all words in the epics (and many other me- 
trical texts) tend to appear at certain metrical positions more often than at 
others, it is useful to regard the same strings that appear at different places of 
a hemistich as different entities.” Using the Greek words for “different 
places" (£tepoı tönoı) and also thinking of a similar conception in chemistry, 
where we have isotopes (variants of the same chemical element), I deemed 
"heterotope" a fitting term. A convenient way to refer to heterotopes, also 
borrowed from the chemists, is to use upper indices; the syllables counted are 
the 16 syllables of an ardhasloka. So, ^rájíià would be the heterotope of the 
string räjnä starting on the 9" syllable of a hemistich, and "rajiia the hete- 


22 The first person to address and give a name to the phenomenon of the uneven distribu- 
tion of words in slokas was, to my knowledge, Ingalls (1991). Trying to systematize 
and quantify his observations, I introduced the term “heterotope” and proposed a 
quantitative measure of polarization — see Sellmer 2013a, 2013b. It is important to de- 
fine heterotopes on the basis of strings, not of words, because strings that are sandhi 
variants of the same word form (e.g., devah) can have different metrical properties 
(e.g., deva and devo). Combining data about polarization with lexical and syntactic in- 
formation would be an important next step, once the tagged Mbh mentioned in n. 19 is 
fully available. 
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rotope starting on syllable no. 10, etc. But while the first one is found 49 
times in the Mbh, the second appears only once, which illustrates why these 
items should be kept apart. Now, the point of the second method is to look 
precisely at the distribution of heterotopes like '°rajfid, which are rare not 
only in absolute but also in relative terms, i.e., compared to the most frequent 
heterotope of the whole group. This can be seen in the following table, which 
shows the frequency of the heterotopes of rajfia that occur in the Mbh; the 
reference item in our case is ?ràjfià because it is the most frequent. 


Table 1:  Heterotopes of raja 


starting syllable frequency except. value 
1 20 59.18 

2 3 93.88 

3 16 67.35 

4 8 83.67 

6 14 71.43 

7 46 6.12 

9 49 0.00 

10 1 97.96 

11 25 48.98 


Based on the relative frequencies one can calculate an exceptionality value 
for heterotopes (see column 3 of Table 1). In order to obtain these values I 
use the following formula: 


fn 


max 


En = (1 — ) 100 

Here f, stands for the frequency of a given heterotope (e.g., 25 in the case of 
U rájfia), fnax for the frequency of the most commonly occurring heterotope of 
the same string (which in the example above is ’räjnä with 49 occurrences). 
The resulting values range from 0 (no exceptionality, i.e., the most frequent 
heterotope) to close to 100 (very high exceptionality)."? In practice, one has 


23 It should be stressed that this method is solely descriptive and does not deal with the 
reasons for the polarization patterns, which in some cases are rather obvious (though in 
most cases they are not). So it is certainly to be expected, for instance, that ca does not 
occur in the first syllable, because this particle is enclitic, that comparatively few hete- 
rotopes start at the second syllable, etc. The statistics applied in this section, however, 
are simply based on the frequencies of heterotopes as such and aim at discovering pas- 
sages that are exceptional qua featuring rare or exceptional heterotopes. The relative 
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to refine this method slightly because it makes little sense to call a heterotope 
“exceptional” when — though relatively rare in comparison to the standard 
heterotope — it is nevertheless frequent in absolute terms (i.e., ^ca makes up 
only 3.3% of all ca heterotopes, but still occurs 825 times in the Mbh). It 
seems advisable therefore to restrict the notion of exceptionality to hete- 
rotopes that are both of low frequency and belong to frequently occurring 
strings. These conditions are not clearly defined, so one has to find suitable 
thresholds for each individual text on a trial-and-error basis. For the Mbh 
quite interesting results can be achieved by including only exceptionality 
values of heterotopes that occur less than 10 times, whereas the respective 
base string features a frequency higher than 100. By adding up the exceptio- 
nality values of all heterotopes verse by verse, one can obtain a list of the 
most exceptional slokas. Among these, there are a considerable number of 
verses that contain self-contained and general claims, so that it is quite possi- 
ble that they originally belonged to a free-floating body of gnomic utterances. 
Consider the following examples: 


sa bharya ya grhe daksa sa bharya ya prajavati | 

sa bhäryä ya patiprana sa bharya yà pativratä | (1,68.39) 

She is a wife who is handy in the house, she is a wife who bears child- 
ren, she is a wife whose life is her husband, she is a wife who is true to 
her lord (tr. van Buitenen 1973). 


kruddho hi karyam susroni na yathävat prapasyati | 

na karyam na ca maryadam narah kruddho ' nupasyati || (3,30.18) 

An angry man does not perceive his task correctly, full-hipped wo- 
man; the raging man sees neither task nor limit (tr. van Buitenen 
1975). 


For these two verses I was unable to find close parallels in the older lite- 
rature,” but both appear in contexts where several unconnected verses of a 
gnomic type with a similar topic are used one after the other for rhetoric pur- 
poses, which makes it probable that the author(s) of these passages drew on 
conventional wisdom. 


frequency of heterotopes typically depends on many factors, but this is a different 
question. Here we are only concerned with finding exceptional passages. In a second 
step, one may then, in each case, try to explain the unusually high number of rare hete- 
rotopes. But explanations have no bearing on the purely statistical feature of “exceptio- 
nality" as defined here. 

24 But cf. Garudapurana 1,108.16cd; 1,108.18; Hitopadesa I 197. 
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1.2.3 Specific metrical patterns 


A particularly valuable method for the statistical analysis of epic texts uses 
the distribution of metrical patterns. Such an analysis is possible, because the 
sequences of light and heavy syllables in certain positions of an anustubh 
verse allow for some variation.” Basically, one can apply simple methods, 
e.g., those that are based on the relative frequency of single patterns, but also 
more complex ones like the analysis of variance or cluster algorithms that 
take into account the frequencies of multiple patterns at the same time.” One 
of the great advantages of a metrical approach is that it works to a large ex- 
tent independently of the dimension of content." 

In the context of the present article, it may suffice to discuss one simple 
example. The metrical sequence — ~ ~ = in syllables 5-8 of odd padas (the 
so-called second or bha-vipula) appears 4,479 times in the critical edition of 
the Mbh (i.e., in about 3.2% of lines, because each line consists of one odd 
and one even pada) and generally is distributed quite evenly throughout the 
epic. There are, however, some two dozen rather short passages where it 
occurs with comparatively high frequency. One of these is the story of how 
Indra cunningly decapitated the Asura Namuci with foam (because he had 
promised not to kill him with anything wet or dry) in 9,42.28—9,42.37 — here 
we have five occurrences of the second vipuld in twenty lines, which amounts 
to a line frequency of 25%.” This exceptional density raises the suspicion 


25 For a convenient overview of the possible variations in anustubhs, see Steiner 1996. 
Though this chapter mainly deals with the classical anustubh, for the most part the 
rules presented are also valid for the epics. More details may be found in the literature 
given there, to which (as far as Buddhist texts are concerned) Balk 2011 should be 
added. 

26 After the first attempts in the 19" and early 20" century (Hopkins 1901, Oldenberg 
1909 etc.), pioneers of large-scale statistical metrical analyses in more recent times 
have been R. M. Smith (1960), Yardi (1986, 1994) and Tokunaga (1995). Unfortunate- 
ly, the first two scholars did not have an electronic text at their disposal and so had to 
collect their data manually. Smith, looking at the ratio of the different vipuld types, 
worked with quite fine-grained data, but did not use very convincing statistical 
methods. Yardi, on the other hand, collected rougher data but nevertheless managed to 
achieve highly significant results by applying a variance analysis. Tokunaga, in turn, 
did process an electronic text with the help of a computer, but based his statistics on 
whole parvans, which led to rather uninteresting results because these units are simply 
too large. 

27 '[here are exceptions, though. E.g., the very frequent occurrence of a certain important 
word with an unusual metrical structure may influence the statistics of a whole pas- 
sage. 

28 The search that yielded this passage as one result was conducted with the method of 
moving averages, where the frequency of a feature is measured in a *window" of n 
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that we are dealing with a reused passage here. Of course, as always, other 
explanations, like the personal style of a particular author, etc., are also 
possible. Still, the possibility of a borrowing is also suggested by the fact that 
the Indra Namuci myth, which has no direct relation to the main plot, is told 
by the narrator Vaisampayana as one of the many stories connected to the 
holy sites on the bank of the river Sarasvati visited by Balarama. It is quite 
probable that numerous tales of a similar type existed outside the Mbh tradi- 
tion as local religious lore and were reused in the epic for various purposes.” 
To be sure, even striking metrical peculiarities cannot prove on their own that 
a passage was imported from outside, but they certainly may serve as addi- 
tional indicators and so should always be taken into account when discussing 
such questions. 


Conclusion 


"Reuse" in the context of epic studies may mean different things. For metho- 
dological reasons, it seems important to make a distinction between internal 
and external reuse. Internal reuse works with different types of elements that 
form part of the epic tradition, and so really is a paradigm situated between 
the conceptions of “use” and “reuse.” It can only be properly understood 
against the backdrop of the general mechanisms of epic versification, a ques- 
tion that is still under-researched. 

Questions of external reuse, on the other hand, have been important in 
epic studies, often classified under the heading of terms like "interpolation." 
Unfortunately, the developing discussions in many cases have proved to be 
inconclusive, because the arguments used have sometimes been based mainly 
on subjective assessments and insufficiently supported by objective observa- 
tions. Perhaps the statistical approach presented here may contribute to clari- 
fying some discussions and opening up new perspectives. Moreover, this 
could also hold true for texts outside the genre of epic literature, because 


lines that moves through the text (line 1 - line n, line 2 - line n + 1, and so on). In or- 
der to detect passages of different length, the size of the ^windows" should be varied. 

29 In the present case, there is a further detail that might suggest a non-epic origin of this 
passage: the text features the same expression meaning "by foam" (apamphenena) as 
found in two Vedic passages that refer to Indra's feat (Rgveda 8.14.13, Atharvaveda, 
Saunaka-recension, XX 29.3). This parallel makes it quite probable that the author 
consciously reused this combination of words — which, due to the genitive apam, has a 
certain archaic ring — directly from the Vedas or from some third source harking back 
to the Vedas. 
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methods like the ones proposed here are also applicable to other texts and 
corpora, especially if these are composed in meters with a flexible structure, 
like anustubhs, and are large enough to allow for meaningful statistical ana- 
lyses. To be sure, the methodological tools must be further improved, but 
even now it can be said that the detection of possibly reused, or, in any case, 
unusual passages is one of the fields where the help of the computer for the 


philologist may prove to be particularly fruitfu 
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